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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wes are happy to acknowledge the fol- 
lowing subscriptions to the Repairs of St. 
John’s Gate, received since our last 
Number :— £38. d. 


Rev. J. M. Traherne . P 1°0 0 
John Bruce, esq. F.S.A. . 010 0 
Mr. Battley, Reigate . ° 05 0 
Mr. Martin, Reigate . ; 0 5 0 


W. S. W. has been endeavouring to 
ascertain when and where Andrea Ferara 
the celebrated sword-maker flourished. 
From some notice of his blades by Mey- 
rick, it seems that it was temp. Hen. VIII. 
He asks whether any reader can inform 
him when and where he lived or died, and 
whether there is any life of him pub- 
lished. 

Laneham, in his description of the 
Festivities at Kenilworth Castle, in 1575, 
exhibited before Queen Elizabeth by the 
Earl of Leicester, describes one of. the 
principal performers, a Captain Cox, of 
Coventry, as possessed of a curious library 
consisting of 62 romances and ballads. 
Of these 43 are ascertained to be still in 
existence, but the remaining 19 have 
hitherto eluded all search. W. R. in- 
quires whether any of our Correspondents 
can state where they are to be found, either 
in print or MS, viz.—Frederick of Geneva 
—Lucrece and Euryalus—The Castle of 
Ladies — Garguantua — The Sackfull of 
News—Daniel’s Dreams—The Book of 
Fortune—The Budget of Demands—The 
Book of Riddles—The Seven Sorrows of 
Women—The Chapman of a Pennyworth 
of Wit—Youth and Charity—Nugizee— 
Impatient Poverty—So woe is me begone, 
trolly lo—Over a Whinny Meg—Bonny 
Lass upon a Green—My bonny one gave 
me a beck—and Nostradamus of France. 

Henry Bourne, the Newcastle Anti- 
quary, who died 1733.—Any information 
respecting him or his family will be thank- 
fully received by the Rev. E. H. Adam- 
son, High Heworth, Gateshead. 

H. P. would thank any of the Corre- 
spondents in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
who could inform him whether the crest 
of the Mansell family (a cap of mainte- 
nance inflamed on the top proper) alludes 
to any particular event in their history. 

It was our intention to have given in 
our present number some account of the 
aale of Mr. Upcott’s collection of MSS. 
Though deferred, it shall not be neglected ; 
as many of the documents which were dis- 


persed on this occasion were of consider- 
able importance, not from their mere 
curiosity as autographs, but from their 
historical value. e have reason to 
believe that many of them have found their 
way into the national stores at the British 
Museum ; but of this we hope to give an 
accurate report in our next. 

ONE WHO CALLS HIMSELF AN ANTI- 
auanry is certainly right in the orthogra- 
phy of that designation. Need he doubt 
it, when the institution incorporated by 
royal charter for the study of antiquities 
is called ‘‘ The Society of Antiquaries ?’’ 
But if he goes to the President of the 
‘* Archeological Association,” he may 
still probably find himself called an anti- 
quarian. Sir Walter Scott, though he 
made many mistakes in the course of his 
semi-antiquarian writings, still avoided this 
impropriety in the title of one of his best 
Novels. 

We have to thank two Correspondents 
for a reference to the first edition of Hart’s 
Ecclesiastical Records (see Mag. for July, 
p- 68). It was published, it seems, at 
Cambridge, in 1836, by subscription ; 
which, probably, accounts for- our never 
having seen it. It is very strange that 
after a lapse of ten years between the first 
and the second edition, and those ten 
years of unexampled attention to ecclesi- 
astical antiquities, the author should not 
have been able to-correct a few more of 
his many errors, 

ARCHBISHOP PARKER. We beg to di- 
rect attention to an advertisement of a 
meditated collection of the letters of this 
prelate, which appears in our advertising 
columns under the title of the Parker 
Society. Mr. Bruce, the editor of the 
projected work, will be very much obliged 
by the communication of any information 
respecting the archbishop. 


Errata. 

P. 91. The present Lord Downe is not 
M.P. for the county of Rutland. He re- 
tired from the representation of that 
county in the month of February in the 
present year. 

P. 92. The Hon. and Very Rev. Edward 
Townshend was Dean of Norwich and 
not of Windsor. 

P. 105, col. 2. The date of Mr. Burke’s 
death was June 9. 

109, col, 1, for Cabanet read Caba- 
nel, 
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Life and Correspondence of John Foster. By J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 


“NO part of History,” says a writer, who himself has left us some ad- 
mirable specimens of his skill in this branch of writing, “ is wore instructive 
and delightful than the lives of great and worthy men; the shortness of 
them invites many readers, and there are such little and yet remarkable 
passages in them, too inconsiderable to be put in a general history of the 
age in which they lived, that all people are very desirous to know them. 
This makes Plutarch’s Lives to be more generally read than any of all the 
books which the ancient Greeks or Romans writ.” Thus far Bishop 
Burnet writes in his preface to the Life of Sir Matthew Hale; and then, 
after mentioning these circumstances, which, attending the biography of great 
and illustrious characters, make them belong rather to general than parti- 
cular history, he adds, “ But the lives of private men, though they seldom 
entertain the reader with such a variety of passages as the others do, yet 
certainly they offer him things that are more imitable, and do present 
wisdom and virtue to him, not only in a few ideas, which is often looked 
on asa piece of the invention or fancy of the writer, but in such plain and 
familiar instances as do both direct him better and persuade him more ; 
and there are not such temptations to bias those who write them, so that 
we may generally depend more on the truth of such relations as are given 
in them.”* 

Of Mr. Foster, whose life is now brought beforé our readers, it may be 
sufficient to say, that, as a writer, he must be allowed to stand in the first 
rank of those who in the present age have been distinguished for originality 
of conception and elegance of language. We could without difficulty 
express the delight we have experienced, and the benefit we have received 
from repeated perusal of his “Essays ;” but it will be more suitable and 
more satisfactory to show how they have been estimated by persons who 
must be acknowledged to be competent judges of literary merit, and who, 
though differing from each other widely in moral feeling, in religious senti- 
ments, and intellectual habits and discipline, have all united in affording 
their testimony to the high merits of these writings. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh writes from India—* I have read with the greatest admiration the 
Essays of Mr. Foster, whom perhaps you know. He is one of the most 
profound and elegant writers that England has produced.” The late 
Bishop Jebb wrote to his friend Mr. A. Knox—* I have been much struck, 
much gratified, and set not a little a thinking by a re-perusal of Foster's 
Essays. That man is surely of a very peculiar mental frame.” Again,— 
“T am so pleased with Foster’s Essays, that I have commissioned a 
friend to buy them for me.” &c. Mr. Robert Hall, in a review of this 
work, has expatiated at greater length on the various powers and attain- 





* Preface to the Life of Sir Matthew Hale, by Bishop Burnet, p, iii, &e, Oxford 
Ed, 1806,—Rev, 
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ments of the writer. He says, (for we must select a few words out of 
every page), “ We are highly gratified when we meet with a writer who, to 
a vein of profound and original thought, together with just views of reli- 
gion and morals, joins the talent of recommending his ideas, by the grace 
of imagination and the power of eloquence. A cast of thought, original 
and ‘sublime, an unlimited command of imagery, a style varied, vigorous 
and bold, are some of the distinguishing features of these very singular 
Essays,” &c.* After praise so great and discriminating, he who has been 
previously like ourselves acquainted with the work will not fail to recur to 
it with a desire like that of visiting the scenes already known, after hear- 
ing their beauties eulogized by persons of taste and judgment ; and also by 
a hope of discovering fresh excellences which have escaped us in our pre- 
vious perusals. Such an admiration, however, of a work cannot well exist 
without a desire to become acquainted with the history of the author ; 
especially when the individual mind is so strongly stamped, as in this case, 
on every moral page, and has given its peculiar features to every verbal 
illustration. The biography itself, though well executed, has the fault, so 
prevalent at the present time, of being too extended; and, though there is 
no doubt but that many, not only personal friends, but those who belong 
to the same religious party, and who are justly proud of such a minister, 
will feel through all its length a source of undiminished interest, yet when 
a book like this is printed, it is given not to a party, but to the world ; 
and if it runs into too great a length, it must be content to balance against 
the apathy or neglect of the many the admiration and attachment of the few. 

John and Anne Foster, his parents, occupied, at the time of his birth, 
a small farm-house in the parish of Halifax, near Hebdenbridge. In 
addition to the labours of the farm they devoted part of their time to 
weaving. The father is described as a strong-minded man, addicted to 
reading and meditation, and so prudential that he did not marry till he 
was upwards of forty. In religion he was a Baptist. Both he and his 
wife lived to a very advanced age, though suffering much from bodily 
affliction. He died in the 88th year of his age, in 1814, and Mrs. Foster, 
surviving him about three years, died in December 1816. Their eldest 
son John was born September 1770. He is described as a thoughtful, 
silent, and old-fashioned child. He had no juvenile associates at home ; 
his brother Thomas was four years younger than himself, and he had no 
sisters. He seems to have had much constitutional pensiveness and 
nervous irritability, of which some singular examples are given. By nature 
he was tender and humane, and he had a romantic admiration of natural 
scenery in its grandest and noblest forms. His behaviour to his parents 
was uniformly dutiful ; he began early to assist them in weaving, and till 
his 14th year, worked at spinning wool to a thread by the hand-wheel ; 
but his manipulations were not very correct, nor his workmanship satis- 
factory to his employer. All this time he was studying closely but 
irregularly. He would often shut himself up in a barn for a considerable 
time, and then come out and weave for two or three hours, working like a 
horse. English literature was, of course, all that he could indulge in, but 
the old man had the ambition of higher training for him, and when he 
was only four years old would lay his hand upon his head and say, “ this 





* See Life of Sir J. Mackintosh, vol. i. p. 371. Correspondence of Bishop Jebb, 
vol, i, Pp. 219, R. Hall’s Reviews, Pe 10.—Rev. 
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head will one day learn Greek.” Six days after the completion of his 17th 
year he became a member of the Baptist Church at Hebdenbridge, and he 
gave such satisfactory proofs of his abilities that he was set apart for the 
ministerial office by a special religious service. To gain classical in- 
struction he became an inmate of Brearly Hall, where Dr. Fawcett directed 
the studies of a few theological candidates. Still a part of every day was 
spent in assisting his parents at their usual employments ; during the rest 
of the time his application to study was so intense as to excite apprehensions 
for his health. Frequently whole nights were spent in reading and medi- 
tation. His scholastic exercises were marked by great labour, and ac- 
complished very slowly. One very judicious method is mentioned which 
he adopted for improving himself in composition, that was, taking paragraphs 
from different writers and trying to remodel them, sentence by sentence, 
into as as many forms of expression as he possibly could. No doubt 
but this plan, so judiciously conceived, and carefully executed, was at- 
tended with the best effects, and, indeed, may be recommended to all, 
especially to those whose early reading is extensive and miscellaneous. 
“No one,” a friend remarks, “ was better qualified to write on decision of 
character. It was from early life the habitual characteristic of his mind ; 
he formed his purposes and then proceeded to execute them, nothing 
wavering. He was always examining everything that came within the 
range of his observation ; neither wind nor weather, night nor day, offered 
any obstacle ; he accomplished his purpose.” He now entered the Baptist 
college at Bristol. Dr. Caleb Evans, the president, was lately dead ; 
Robert Hall had just removed to Cambridge, but his place was ably filled 
by Joseph Hughes, the founder and secretary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and so congenial were the minds of the tutor and pupil, that 
a friendship here began which ended only with life. It is supposed that 
Foster possessed greater originality of thought and affluence of imagination, 
while the other was probably superior in a more exact intellectual training, 
and had attained a greater maturity of religious character and sentiment. 
Robert Hall he did not see till afterwards. He says in a letter dated 
1792 to Dr. Fawcett, “ Hall is expected by his relations in Bristol next 
month. I shall be quite eager to see him. The opinion which the most 
sensible here entertain of his powers leads me to think that all the accounts 
you have heard rather fall below than exaggerate them,” After leaving 
Bristol the first place in which Mr. Foster engaged as a preacher was 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, but he remained here only three months. His mode 
of life here was that of a recluse, his mental habits undisciplined, his 
application to study fitful and desultory, and his purpose as to the specific 
employment of his future life unfixed. He himself describes his habits as 
inveterately indolent, and at the age of twenty-two he says, ‘I have still 
to begin to live.’ He was now invited to preach to a Baptist society 
meeting in Swift’s Alley, Dublin. “A dull sanctuary, inwhich I preached 
with but little interest, and they heard with less.” In a little time he re-~ 
linquished this ungrateful employment, visited Yorkshire for four months, 
and then returned to Dublin to make an unsuccessful experiment in a 
classical and mathematical school. He says, “ During this second visit to 
Dublin my connection with violent democrats and my share in forming a 
society under the denomination of ‘Sons of Brutus,’ exposed me at one 
period to the imminent danger, or at least the expectation, of chains and a 
dungeon.” Of his theological opinions at the time he says, “I have dis- 
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carded the doctrine of eternal punishments (to this opinion he alwa s 


adhered). I can avow uo opinion on the peculiar points of Calvinism, for 
I have none, nor see the possibility of forming a satisfactory one. I am 
no Socinian, but Iam, no doubt, between the orthodox and Arian doctrines, 
nor without some inclination to the latter. It is a subject for deliberation, 
perhaps long investigation, and I feel a sincerity which assures me that the 
issue, whatever it may be, must be safe.” He returned once more to 
Yorkshire in February 1796, where he continued till his removal to 
Chichester, where he remained about two years and a half, applying himself 
with great earnestness to his ministerial duties ; but his congregation he 
found wanting in religious feelings. Their numbers were reduced by death 
or removal, and soon after his departure the society became extinct. In 
1799 he left Chichester, and resided for a time with Mr. Hughes at 
Battersea ; and about this time he first met Miss Maria Snooke. 

In 1801 he visited for the last time his friends and relations in York- 
shire. He found his father in a feeble state, though he lived many years 
after, his mother much declined, and his brother married. Not only had 
he no affection for the place of his nativity, but he says he had an intense 
antipathy to it, and felt no pleasure, with the exception of a wild solitary 
vale or two, in retreading the ancient vestiges. “Few local circumstances 
befriended the romantic feelings of my early youth ; they did not therefore 
attach themselves to the place, but were enclosed within myself, and carried 
away.” He now for the first time mentions his personal acquaintance 
with Hall.—“I was two or three times in Hall’s company, and heard him 
preach once. I am any one’s rival in admiring him. In some unaccount- 
able manner every thing about him, all he does or says, is instinct with 
power. Jupiter seems to emanate in his attitude, gesture, look, and tone 
of voice. Even a common sentence, when he utters one, seems to tell how 
much more he can do. His intellect is peculiarly potential, and his ima- 
gination robes, without obscuring, the colossal form of his mind. He 
made a grand sermon on the fear of death, though I was told it was not 
his very best,” &c. Of himself, about this period, he thus speaks— 
“TI am endeavouring, wherever I am, to examine every object with the 
keenest investigation, conscious that this is the best of all methods for 
obtaining knowledge fresh and original. It was by this method that Dr. 
Johnson was empowered to display human character in his Rambler, and 
Thomson to describe nature in his Seasons. It is impossible to adapt 
many kinds of instruction with precision without that minute and uncom- 
mon knowledge which observation alone can supply.” It is amusing to see 
him, in a letter to his parents, thus touching on the great questions of 
liberty and necessity, in the following casual manner,—“ TI have just been 
reading an author who mentions, with very great force of reasoning, that 
no man could in any situation have acted ee from what he has 
done.* Though I do not see how to refute his arguments, I feel as if I 





* Let us quote on this subject the words of a poet of high genius, and a scholar of 
fine attainments, and let us refer to one of the most attractive poems in our language : 


‘¢ Of this be sure, 
Where freedom is not, there no virtue is. 
If there be none, this world is all a cheat, 
And the divine stability of Heaven, 
That assured seat of good men after death, 
Tx but s transient cloud, displayed so fair 
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ought to differ from his opinion. He refers to Jonathan Edwards as a 
powerful advocate of the same doctrine. He says such an expression as ‘I 
will exert myself’ is absurd. It is an expression which, notwithstanding, 
I am inclined to repeat, as I view the wide field of duty before me,” &e. 





To cherish virtuous hope; but at one word 
Eludes the sense, and foils our honest faith, 
Vanishing in a lie. If this be so, 
Were it not better to be born a beast 
Only to feel what is, and then to ’scape 
The aguish fear that shakes the afflicted breast 
With sore anxiety of what shall be.— 
And all for nought? Since our most wicked act 
Is not our sin, and our religious awe , 
Delusion, if that strong necessity 
Chains up our will: but that the mind is free, 
The mind herself, best judge of her own state, 
Is feelingly convinced, nor to be moved 

* By subtle words, that may perplex the head 
But ne’er persuade the heart. Vain argument 
That, with false weapons of philosophy, 
Fights against Hope, and Sense, and Nature’s strength !”’ 


See Lewesdon Hill, by W. Crowe, Public Orator of Oxford:—At the end of the 
volume where this beautiful poem is found, is a Latin poem called Romulus, 1803, in 
Iambic verse, written in good taste, and with very classical and correct versification 
and language ; but it is curious, that in the last line of all a false quantity escaped the 
eye of one who was in general very accurate :— 


‘¢O magne Corse, tempus jam satis longum 
Heros fuisti, quin fias abhinc divus.”’ 


The first syllable of “ fias’’ is of course long. 


We also take the present opportunity of mentioning that there is at p. 58 of this 
volume a copy of verses intended to have been spoken in the Theatre to the Duke of 
Portland, at his installation as Chancellor of. the University of Oxford in the year 
1793; but the verses were considered at that time to breathe too strongly of the spirit 
of liberty, and we believe some lines of Dr. Cyril Jackson were substituted in their 
room. We, however, in the present case, after giving them the humble meed of our 
praise as a noble composition, beg to remark that no one has observed that they are 
evidently shadowed from passages in Doctor King’s Oratio in Theatro Sheldoniano. 
Let us please at once ourselves and our readers by selecting a passage from a poem 
that breathes the spirit of Tyrtreus :-— 


— “for since that time 
The imperious victor oft, unsatisfied 
With bloody spoil and tyrannous conquest, dares 
To challenge fame and honour, and too oft 
The poet, bending low, to lawless power 
Hath paid unseemly reverence, yea and brought 
Streams clearest of the Aonian fount to wash 
Bloodstained Ambition,’’ &c. 


‘* Semper quidem anteferendos heroibus istis, qui cum cede hominum et eversione 
urbium maximé delectentur, et non modo hostibus, sed suis moliantur exitium, inde 
tamen nomen et gloriam queerunt : et sane expectant postulantque, ut summé obser- 
vantia, etiam sumptuosé, ab omnibus colantur!’’ 


See also in Lewesdon Hill, p. 20:— 


—— ‘not such 
As rise in causeless war, troubling the world 
By their mad quarrel, and in fields of blood 
Hailed victors, thence renown’d, and called on earth 
, heroes, demigods; but in high heaven 
Thieves, ruffians, murderers,’’ &c. 


‘* Quam me pudet igitur turpis istius oratorum et poetarum assentationis, que in 
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He seemed at this time as unsettled in his political opinions of patriotic 
duty, as he was unversed in metaphysical speculations ; for he says, “ My 
reflexions are sometimes very serious on the question of what would be my 
duty in the event of a French army appearing on our plains?” Did he 
mean on the question of joining them? He opens a view of his religious 
opinions about this time to his friend Mr. Hughes. “I hold, I believe, 
accurately the leading points of the Calvinistic faith ; as the corruption of 
human nature, the necessity of a divine power to change it, irresistible 
grace, the influence of the spirit, the doctrine of the atonement, in its most 





heroicis istis etatibus, et in omnibus etatibus tales viros, immanitate nature insignes 
semideos fecit, et preedicavit, quos ego quidem, et mecum sentiunt boni omnes, vix 
usquam animum induxi, ut homines putarem !’’—P. 17. 


Here we have— 


— ‘too oft 
The poet, bending low, to lawless power 
Hath paid unseemly reverence, yea and brought 
Streams clearest of the Aonian fount to wash 
Bloodstained ambition,’’ &c. 

We possess some very learned annotations on Dr. King’s Latinity in our copy of 
his Orations ; but whether they were: by Mr. Bowyer the printer, or by Dr. Squire of 
Cambridge, we do not know. That the former wrote such notes, see Encyclop. Brit. 
art. ‘‘ Bowyer.” It was by Dr. Clarke’s advice that they were not printed. On 
Dr. Squire, see King’s Anecdotes, p. 154. These venerable Orations produced also 
criticisms from other quarters, by Dr. Burton, and by Phileleutherus Londinensis, and in 
the Monthly Review for 1749. We could add much more on this subject, but a 
friendly voice says, E’zreyxe, we shall therefore only observe that there was a John King 
also Public Orator of Oxford in the time of James the First, whose Latin Orations 
we possess, A.D. 1625, and we cannot refrain from remarking that the learned editor 
of T. Warton’s Poems (Mr. Mant) has not observed a note appended to King’s Vindica- 
tion of himself (p. 16), in which he says,—‘‘I can now honestly boast, that I have 
been libelled by the worst and celebrated by the best poet in England.” See the 
Triumph of Isis. 

The passage Dr. King alludes to is at v. 110, and a fine passage it is :— 

‘* See on yon sage how all attentive stand 
To catch his darting eye and waving hand. 
Hark ! he begins with all a Tully’s art 
To pour the dictates of a Cato’s heart : 
Skilled to pronounce what noblest thoughts inspire, 
He blends the speaker’s with the patriot’s fire : 
Bold to conceive, nor timorous to conceal, 
What Britons dare to think he dare to tell. 
’Tis his alike the eye and ear to charm ; 
To win with action, and with sense to warm. 
Untaught in flowery periods to dispense 
The lulling sounds of sweet impertinence, 
In frowns and smiles he gains an equal prize, 
Nor meanly fears to fall, nor creeps to rise. 
Bids happier days to Albion be restored— 
Bids ancient justice rear her radiant sword. 
From me, as from my country, claims applause, 
And makes an Oxford’s a Britannia’s cause !’’ 

We may observe also that the line 198,— 

: ‘* A Raleigh, Hampden, and a Somers shine.’’ 
was originally written, — 
‘* Hampden and Hooker, Hyde and Somers shine.”’ 


In Whitehead’s Epistle to Dr. Thompson, Pr. King is called Oxford’s Flaccus, 
vide p. 91. Whitehead translated the Latin lines with which Dr, King’s Apology con- 
cludes, vide p, 46,—Rey, 
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extensive and emphatic sense, final perseverance, &c.—I am probably in 
the same parallel of latitude with respect to orthodoxy as the Reverend Dr. 
Watts, in the late maturity of his thoughts,” &c. Again he says, “ The 
greatest part of my views are, I believe, accurately Calvinistic. My opinion 
respecting future punishments * is an exception.” + 

A few sentences like the following will shew the mind of the writer 
better than anything we can give: he is writing to Mr. Hughes. 


‘* Have you really begun your planof Ad- 
versaria ? The series of mine has reached 
some number between five and six hun- 
dred. Let me urge you not to neglect 
this. You luxuriate among happy sen- 
tences and images, which ought not to be 
let vanish, like fairy bowers, to be seen no 
more. Take one book for pointed, philo- 
sophic, or fanciful articles; another ex- 
clusively for the striking passages in your 
unwritten sermons. I could eagerly begin 
such a plan as this but for the ominous 


state of my eyes, which very often concurs, 
with other anticipations, and with the 
native tone of my heart, to wrap me in 
the saddest melancholy. I have a thou- 
sand times recollected a thought uttered 
by you in one of our rambles in a gloomy 
mood —‘ Say I shall be damned — how 
foolish then to think of these trifling in- 
troductory ills! but say, I shall be saved, 
obtain boundless felicity in a short time— 
how weak then to complain of these mo- 
mentary pains.”’} 


In a letter written from Downend, about this time, Dec. 1801, he says, 
— Here one recollects that prince of magicians—Coleridge, whose 
mind, too, is clearly more original and illimitable than Hall’s. Coleridge 
is indeed sometimes less perspicuous and impressive by the distance at 
which his mental operations are carried on. Hall works his enginery 
close by you, so as to endanger your being caught and torn by some of the 
wheels, just as one has felt sometimes when environed by the noise and 
gigantic movements of a great mill. I am very sorry that by means of a 
short-hand writer, or by any other means, some of Hall’s sermons cannot 
be secured and printed. It is probable that, on the whole, they would be 
equal to Saurin’s—as to manly simplicity, much preferable ; for I now dis- 
like Saurin’s ingenious arrangements. I read yesterday his sermon on the 
passions—the greatest I think I ever read or heard.” 





* To any who might momentarily be led into a wish to believe the Roman doctrine 
of ‘‘purgatory,’’ borrowed by them from the heathen mythology, we beg to suggest a 
remark which has forcibly struck us, though we have never remembered to have 
noticed it in any writer,—that this doctrine of purgatory, which may appear so con- 
solatory to some, really brings with it necessarily this most dreadful consequence, that 
at the moment of death punishment to all necessarily begins, and that the instant the 
breath is out of the body it is plunged in the immediate torment of purgatorial fire. 
And this is the consoling doctrine of Saint Peter’s church! Let us rather bow in 
humbleness, and say, 


‘¢ Come Deo vuol che ’1 debito si paghi, 
Non attender la forma del martire, 
Pensa la succession, pensa ch’a peggio 
Oltre la gran sententia non po ire.”’ 
Dante, Il Purgatorio, c. x.—Rrv. 


+ See also p. 126, Letter xxxiii. to Dr. Fawcett: he owns that once he had some 
degree of doubt touching the divinity of Christ.—Rerv. 

t We beg to point out a*most judicious and excellent letter from Mr. Foster to Dr. 
Ryland, which occurs in this part of the narrative, (April 1801,) on the latter’s ser- 
mon, ‘* Art thou become like unto us?” He says, ‘‘ With the exception of Baxter, 
and a few more, I am afraid that those who have expatiated most on infernal subjects 
have felt them the least.’’ The rule laid down in the following passage strikes us as 
most judicious,—‘* The utmost space I would allot in my writings to ‘Ais part of the 
revelations of our religion should not exceed the proportion which in the New Testa- 
ment this part of truth bears to the whole of the sacred book, the grand fundamental 
spirit of which is love and mercy,’’ &c,—Rev. 


Gent, Mag. Vor, XXVI, R 
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His biographer informs us that Mr. Foster commenced before the age of 
twenty, probably with a view to authorship, the practice of committing to 
writing observations on natural objects, illustrative of human character, 
and reflections on morals and religion. He selected some of these 
under the title of “ A Chinese Garden of Flowers and Weeds.” They were 
continued through successive years, and contains, on the whole, eight hun- 
dred and ten articles, of which the editor has made a pretty copious selec- 
tion, occupying about seventy or eighty pages ; and, as the philosophy of a 
life appears to be condensed in them; as they are the faithful record of 
personal feelings, daily reminiscences, tranquil reflections, and conversa- 
tional observations; and as they reflect the thoughtful, serious, and 
inquiring character of the author, perhaps more strongly and in a shorter 
compass than any other portion of the composition, we make some extracts 
from them, with this previous remark, that what we have omitted to select 
is not therefore necessarily inferior in value, but that, when the balance of 





merit is so nearly even, the choice becomes of less importance. 


207. Casual thoughts are sometimes of 
great value; one of these may prove the 
key to open to us a yet unknown apart- 
ment in the palace of Truth, or a yet un- 
explored track in the paradise of sentiment 
that environs it. 

“218. Lam not observing, I am only 
seeing; for the beam of my eye is not 
charged with thought. 

© 300. All pleasure must be Jought at 
the price of pain: the difference between 
false pleasure and true is just this—for 
the frue, the price is paid before you enjoy 
it—for the fulse, after you enjoy it. 

«321. We are, as to the grand system 
and series of God’s government, like a 
man, who, confined in a dark room, 
should observe, through a chink of the 
wall, some large animal passing by ;—he 
sees but an extremely narrow stripe of the 
object at once as it moves by, and is utterly 
unable to form an idea of the size, pro- 
portions, or shape of it. 

**330. Argument from miracles for the 
truth of the Christian doctrines. —Surely 
it is fair to believe that those who received 
from heaven superhuman power, received 
likewise superhuman wisdom. Having 
rung the great bell of the universe, the 
sermon to follow must be extraordinary. 

“364. If a stranger on the road is 
anxious to have you for a companion, it 


is commonly a proof that his company is 
not worth having. 

‘379. No scheme so mortifying as that 
which employs large means to accomplish 
little ends. Let your system be, magni- 
tude of end, with the utmost economy of 
means. 

‘¢ 383. Fancy makes vitality where it 
does not find it; but all things are alive. 
On this unfrequented walk even the dry 
leaf that is stirred by a slight breath of 
air across the path, seems for a moment to 
have its little life and its tiny purpose. 

‘* 402. How little of our knowledge of 
mankind is derived from intentional accu- 
rate observation. Most of it has, un- 
sought, found its way into the mind from 
the continual presentations of the objects 
to our unthinking view. It is a knowledge 
of sensation more than reflection. 

‘¢ 455. Few have been sufficiently sen- 
sible of the importance of that economy in 
reading which selects, almost exclusively, 
the very first order of books. Why should 
a man, except for some special reason, 
read a very inferior book, at the very time 
that he might be reading one of the highest 
order ? * 

‘6464. Struck, in two instances, with 
the immense importance, to a man of 
sense, of obtaining a conversational pre- 
dominance, in order to be of any use in 








* Mr. Gray was accustomed to say that he knew well from experience how much 
might be done for persons who would have recourse to great original writers only, 
who would read with a method, and would never fling away his time ou middling or 
inferior authors. In this particular, indeed, no man ever gave more powerfully the 
precept and example. Mr. Gray knew that by this unremitted culture of the mind, 
conducted with judgment, it is not uncommon to find persons, when their under- 
standings are matured, become members of society intrinsically more excellent, and 
— more distinguished, than those who were originally their superiors by nature, 

t who trusted to their parts alone, and were content with desultory application, &e. 
—~Matthias’s Observations on Mr, Gray’s Writings, p. 87,—Rry. 
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any company exceeding the smallest num- 
ber. Example, W. Frend. 

‘491, How thoughtless often is a 
moralist’s or a preacher’s enumeration of 
what a firm or pious mind may Jear with 
patience, or even complacency ; as disease, 
pain, reduction of fortune, loss of friends, 
calumny, &c.; for he can easily add 
words. Alas! how oppressive is the steady 
anticipation only of any one of these 
evils. 

*©508. A man of ability, for the chief 
of his reading, should select such works as 
he feels beyond his own power to have 
produced. What can other books do for 
him but waste his time and augment his | 
vanity ? 

512. I asserted the strength of 
Burke’s mind equal to that of Johnson’s, 
Johnson’s strength is more conspicuous, 
because it is barer. A very accomplished 
lady said,—‘ Johnson’s sense seems to me 
much clearer, much more entirely dis- 
closed.’ ‘Madam, it is the difference of 
two walks in a pleasure-ground, both 
equally good, and broad, and extended ; 
but the one is before you plain and dis- 
tinct, because it is not beset with the 
flowers and lilies which fringe and em- 
bower the other. 1 am inclined to prefer 
the latter.’ 

‘©517. How is it possible that the con- 
versation of that pair can be interesting ? 
Surely the great principle of continued in- 
terest in such a connexion cannot be to 
talk always in the same style of simple, 
direct personality, but to introduce per- 
sonality into the subject :—to talk of topics 
so as to involve each other’s feelings, with- 
out perpetually ¢alking directly at each 
other. 

«630. Shakespeare had perceptions of 
every kind; he could ¢hink any way. His 
mind might be compared to that monster 
the prophet saw in his vision, which had 
eyes all over. 

*¢ 645, P. made some most interesting 
observations on the moral effect of the 
study of natural philosophy, including as- 
tronomy. He denied as a general fact the 
tendency of this last grand science to ex- 
pand, sublime, or moralize the mind. He 
had talked with the famous Dr. Herschel. 
It was of course to suppose, & priori, that 
Herschel’s studies would alternately in- 
toxicate him with reverie, almost to deli- 
rium, and carry him irresistibly away to- 
wards the throne of the Divine Majesty. 
P. questioned him on the subject. Her- 
schel told him that these effects took place 
in his mind in but a very small degree; 
much less probably than in the mind of a 
poet without any science at all. Neither 
a habit of pious feeling, nor any peculiar 
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and transcendent emotions of piety, were 
at all the necessary consequence, 

**650. Lord Chatham in his speeches 
did not reason: he struck as by intuition 
directly on the results of reasoning, as a 
cannon shot strikes the mark without your 
seeing its course through the air as it 
moves towards its object. 

*¢ 652. I have observed, that most ladies 
who have had what is considered an 
education, have no idea of an education 
progressive through life. Having attained 
a certain measure of accomplishment, 
knowledge, manners, &c., they consider 
themselves as made wp, and so take their 
station; they are pictures which, being 
quite finished, are now put in a frame— 
a gilded one if possible—and hung up in 
permanence of beauty ! 

‘“* 672. Represented strongly to a young 
lady the importance of a taste for the sub- 
lime, as a most faithful ally to all moral, 
all religious, all dignified plans of happi- 
ness. 

‘* 691. Surely the human mind, quench- 
ed as it is in a body, with all that body’s 
sensations, is not a thing to be worked 
upon by the presentation of truth! How 
little, in general, it thinks or cares about 
the whole displayed firmament of truth, 
with all its constellations! No, the case 
of mankind is desperate, unless a con- 
tinual miracle interpose. 

‘© 709. A very respectable widow, re- 
marking on matrimonial quarrels, said, that 
the first quarrel that goes the length of any 
harsh or contemptuous language, is an un- 
fortunate epoch in married life, for that 
the delicate respectfulness being thus once 
broken down, the same kind of language 
much more easily comes afterwards : there 
is a feeling of having Jess to love than 
before. 

‘© 715. It seems a thing to be regretted 
that so much of our Lord’s conversation, 
consisting of momentous and infallible 
truth, should have been irretrievably lost, 
How much larger, and, if one may say so, 
how much more valuable, the New Testa- 
ment would have been if all the instruc- 
tions he uttered had been recorded. By 
what principle of preference were the con- 
versations which the Evangelists record, 
preserved, rather than the others which 
are lost ? 

‘© 729. Recollective remark on my fas- 
tidiousness, in respect of personalities of 
kindness. I know scarcely any man by 
whose taking my arm in walking along I 
should be cordially gratified, and noé very 
many women ! 

‘6744, The eloquent Coleridge somes 
times retires into e sublime mysticism of 
thought ; he robes himself in 


- 
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and moves among images of which we can- 
not be assured for a while whether they 
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are substantial forms of sense or fantastic 
visions.” 





In consequence of the high testimony borne to Mr. Foster’s character 
by Mr. Hall, he was invited to become the minister of a congregation at 
Frome, where he removed in 1804. The congregation was small; he 
lodged and boarded with a quiet, respectable family, and he writes, “ I sleep 
in a small chamber, the very room in which Mrs. Rowe died.” It was 
during his residence at Frome, that the “ Essays,” for which he gained 
justly so much reputation, were published. They appear to have originated 
in his conversations with the friend, who was afterwards Mrs. Foster. 
Those who, like ourselves, have not only been instructed by the wisdom, 
but pleased also with the force and energy of the language in these essays, 
will listen with curiosity to what the author says regarding their composi- 
tion ; nor will it be without its use, if it only teaches us that the composi- 
tion which we consider sufficiently correct for our own private judgment, 
will appear deficient when we look at it with the eyes of the reader, and 
fixed in the unchangeable mould of the press. 





** When I began this work and had pro- 
ceeded a little way, I found I had a job in 
my hands, with a vengeance. To my as- 
tonishment and vexation, I found there was 
not a paragraph, and scarcely a sentence, 
that did not want mending, and sometimes 


that whole pages could not be mended, but 
must be burnt, and something new written 
in their stead. On the whole, I verily be- 
lieve the revision and new-modelling of 
the job has cost quite as much mental ex- 
ertion as the original writing of it,’’ &c. 





He submitted his manuscript to the judgment of his friend Mr. Hughes, 
making at the same time a very correct observation on the degree in which 
such assistance is advantageous. “I would make one remark once for 
all, viz. that when a man has written so much as to have formed his style, 
it will have a certain homogeneity, from which it will result that the sub- 
stitution of different forms of expression will not always be an improvement, 
even when they are better in themselves, since they may not be of a piece.”* 





* This useful and judicious observation will be extended by the classical scholar to 
the subject of emendatory criticism on the text of the ancient writers, as well as to that 
on our own poets, as Shakspere and his contemporaries. Who cannot see that, with 
all his immense learning and sagacity, Bentley never could make the spirit of Horace 
his own, nor Warburton Shakspere’s ? and, as poetic talent is a rare gift, it is in the 
text of the poets that the most unfortunate and discordant alterations have been made, 
though highly ingenious and the product of great learning. Now we will let our 
critical canons, if it so please the reader, be pointed against ourselves; and observe 
that there is a passage in the very opening of Paradise Lost, in which we conceive 
an error of the text has remained from edition to edition unrectified, in which 
the introduction of a single letter has altered the sense and imagery. 


‘* Him, haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night foundered skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor, in bis scaly rind, 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays.’’ 

Here is a picture of a ship that has already foundered or sunk being moored to an 
island ; while, night is twice mentioned in the same little passage ;—an unnecessary and 
most ungraceful repetition. Who, therefore, we feel inclined to say, would hesitate to 
say that the true reading must be 
“Some small nigh-foundered skiff ?”’ 

As the skiff was nearly foundering, the pilot takes the advantage of mooring it for 
security to what he fancies an island, till the light of morning arrives. We pledge all 
our little reputation for criticism on this emendation.— Rev. 
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Horne Tooke, to whom they were shown, said, “ Let him simplify; there 
is a basis of good sense. If he is a young writer he will do.” In four 
mouths a second edition was called for, and he devoted the autumn and 
winter to a careful revision of them, ‘ Mending and botching up bad 
sentences, paragraphs, and pages. The book had at least four thousand 
faults, and two or three thousand I have felt it necessary to mend. A 
great many needless words, and some that were too fine,* have been sent 
about their business. Many long sentences are made shorter, and many 
useful arguments are made fuller and clearer,” &c. They were revised 
and praised by Mr, Hall, though he also made some pointed and discri- 
minative remarks on faults in the composition. 

He now became a regular contributor to the Eclectic Review, and 
was so occupied that upwards of thirteen years elapsed before he again 
appeared before the public in his own name. In 1805 a morbid state of 
the thyroid gland made its appearance, affected his powers of preaching, 
and led for a time to the resignation of the pastoral office in 1806, and he 
now depended entirely on his literary exertions for his support. A picture 
of his secluded and solitary life at this time is given by him to a friend. 


‘¢ This last six months I have lived a 
little way out of the town, in a house amid 
the fields, into which fields, however, I 
hardly ever go, because I can see them so 
well through my window—the window of 
an upper room. I hardly ever what can 
be called take a walk, except merely in the 
garden adjoining the house. The beau- 
ties of nature are brought so directly under 
my eyes and to my feet, that I am rarely 


far as from your house to the left of Wick 
Lane; and, excepting my goingto Bristol, I 
have hardly ever taken a good long walk 
for the last nine months. I almost de- 
cline all visiting, and have not dined from 
home, I believe, six times these last seven 
months. The family consists only of a 
worthy man and his worthy wife, with a 
little servant girl, and with them I pass 
away the time necessary for meals,’’ &c. 


prompted to go in quest of them, even as 


This solitude, however, like other extreme things, was soon tobe dissolved 
by Hymen’s hand: a house was taken at Bourton, in Upper John Street, 
where his intended bride resided. He was now thirty-seven, and his “ dear 
friend” Miss Snooke six years younger. The spring came, and he confesses 
that never did the snowdrop, and other vernal flowers of hope, appear in 
his eyes with such an interest. When a philosopher is in love, it is gene- 
rally in good earnest : still the web of life is chequered with good and evil. 
He had the anticipated happiness of Miss Maria Snooke’s hand on the 
one side ; on the other, the good man’s mind was much preyed on “ by 
the abominable vermin called tases, a far more mischievous creature than 
the locusts of Egypt;” and, besides, he mentions that he had lost all 
attachment to this world as a locality, and shall never regain it. As Mr. 
Foster does not often give us information as to his literary pursuits, or 
favour us with his opinion concerning the merits of the different authors 
whose works he perused, we may as well here make a short quotation on 
this subject from a letter to his friend Mr, Faweett. 


** T have lately read, at the same time, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and Baxter's 
account of his own Life and Times. The 
work of Gibbon excites my utmost admi- 
ration; not so much by the immense 


learning and industry which it displays, as 
by the commanding intellect, the keen 
sagacity, apparent in almost every page. 
The admiration of his ability extends even 
to his manner of shewing his hatred of 





* Mr. Foster, however, never cleared his style from such words as tenebrious— 
impense—transited—and a few others. Mr. R. Hall, though in general as correct a 
writer as he is elegant, allows himself the use of such a barbarous word as eulogium! 
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Christianity, which is exquisitely subtle 
and acute, and adapted to do very great 
mischief, even where there is not the 
smallest avowal of hostility. It is to be 
deplored that a great part of the early his- 
tory of the Christian Church was exactly 
such as a man like him could have wished. 
Thereisno doubt that, in his hands, fathers, 
councils, and the ancient contests and mu- 
tual persecutions of Christian parties 
take their worst form; but after every 
allowance for this historian’s malignity, it 
is impossible not to contemplate with dis- 
ust and reprobation a great part of what 
Christian world has been accustomed 

to revere. I have lately began to read the 
works of Charles Leslie; happening to 
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see the odd volumes in the library of an. 
acquaintance, I recollected the very strong 
manner in which Dr. Johnson once spoke 
of this writer. I intend to read a large 
portion of him with the most careful atten- 
tion. From what I have seen thus far, I 
doubt if there be in our language a theolo- 
gical writer of greater talents in the field 
of argument. I am gratified in the ex- 
treme degree by his most decisive reason- 
ings against the Deists. A great pe of 
his works seems to be against the Deists, 
Socinians, and Jews. Some of them are 
in defence of the Established Church, 
which of course it is now very needless to 
read. He was very fierce against Dis- 
senters,” &c.* ~ 


He was very severe on Sir W. Forbes’s Life of Beattie, in the Eclectic 








Review for 1807; but he was quite right when he said that the book was 
too big for the subject. Beattie was a man of genius, of learning, and of 
worth, and well deserved to be remembered ; but two quartos filled with 
very commonplace letters were more than the public required, or the events 
of his life justified. We must extract one passage of the critique relating 
to the pecuniary assistance deemed necessary to Dr. Beattie, and to the 


pension consequently given to him.t 


“ Here is a man of moderate, economi- 
cal, prudent habits ; a deep student, a 
diligent lecturer, an useful writer, and an 
amiable man; who is in circumstances 
hardly affording, or securing the perma- 
nence of; the comforts of life; and there 
are a very great number of affluent, literary, 
titled, and most affectionate dear friends, 
and Sir William among them, who are 
wishing, and wishing, and wishing that 
some little matter could be done for him, 
while they are rolling, many of them, in 
luxury and splendour. That his delicacy 
would not have refused their generosity, is 
evident from the animated gratitude he 


expressed for Mrs. Montague’s hint, And 
here again is a desolate widow of extraor- 
dinary worth and endowments, who is 
actually known to, and visited by a great 
number of persons of distinction, and 
particularly the Duchess of Gordon, who 
yet lives dozens of years in a state next to 
absolute want (the niece of Mrs. Cock- 
burn) : and yet these persons knowing her 
is mentioned by Sir W. with the utmost 
complacency!! Now if a review can pass 
quietly over all this as all very good and 
pretty, or just only make some innocent, 
insipid remark upon it, that review de- 
serves to perish,’’ &c. 








* For the strong manner in which Johnson spoke of Leslie, see Boswell’s Johnson, 
vol. viii. .p. 287. Henderson. But, sir, what do you think of Leslie ? Johnson. Charles 
Leslie I had forgotten. Leslie was a reasoner, and a reasoner who was not to be 
reasoned against.'’—Charles Leslie was a Protestant adherent to the Pretender, in 
1714, and would have converted him from popery.—Rev. 

tT Some of the descriptive sketches and the moral reflections in the Minstrel are 
exquisitely beautiful; but there also was room for Gray’s criticism, for there are some 
thoughts feebly expressed, and language wanting in poetic character and force, as, 
i. 37, ‘Thine Edwin parts not so.’’ 52, “Such delicacy were right marvellous 
indeed.” ii. 1, ‘‘ The assaults of fortune’s fickle gale.’’ 25, “ His harp lay him 
beside.’’ 35, “‘ Heroes, alas! are things of small concern.’’ 42, ‘‘ We fear on earth 
as other men have feared.’’ These, surely are very prosaic expressions. Mr. Richard- 
son, in his Literary Leaves, vol. ii. 161, mentions a poem by Beattie on a report of a 
monument to be erected in Westminster Abbey to the memory of Churchill, not to be 
found in the common editions; he says ‘‘ containing some wretched criticism, and a 
spirit of vulgarity truly disgusting. He endeavours to persuade the world that the 
mind of Churchili was drivelling and dull, that he wrote nothing but coarse doggerel, 
and in fact was “ 

««¢ By nature uninformed, and untaught by art.’ ” 

We have never seen this; but we presume that it is to be found in the first edition 
of Beattie’s Poems, printed at Aberdeen, 1761, which is of extreme rarity, many of 
the poems being omitted in the later editions, —Rev, 
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Of the Edinburgh Review, which he had lately purchased and was 


diligently reading, he thus speaks in 


‘¢ It will not, however, be quite in vain 
to have read a large portion of this ter- 
rible Review; a work probably superior 
to everything of the kind for the last cen- 
tury—anything since Bayle’s time. I read 
it with abhorrence of its tendency as to 
religion, but with admiration of everything 
else. It cannot fail to have a very great 
effect on the literary world by imperiously 
requiring a high style of intellectual per- 
formance, and setting the example. It is 
most wonderful how a parcel of young men 
have acquired such extensive and accurate 
knowledge, and such a firm, disciplined, 


1807 :-— 


and unjuvenile habit of thinking and com- 
posing. But I shall not be made believe 
that they have not an old fox or two 
among them. Yet they all admirably sup- 
port the general level of able performance. 
The belles-lettres critics seem to be stocked 
with logic as well as principles of taste, 
and the scientific critics to be fraught with 
satire as well as definitions. Either their 
modesty or their pride keeps them almost 
clear of any direct attention to theology, 
but their incidental references are detest- 
able and pernicious,’’ &c. 


Mr. Foster was asked by a friend to meet Coleridge ; but an engage- 


ment prevented him. He writes,— 


**No man can feel a more animated 
admiration of Mr. Coleridge than I have 
retained ever since the two or three times 
that I was a little while in his company ; 
and, during his absence in the south and 
the east, I have very often thought with 
delight of the immense acquisitions which 
he would at length bring back to enrich 
the works which I trust the pubiic will in 
due time receive from him, and to which 
it has an imperious claim. And still I 
trust he will feel the solemn duty of making 


his very best and continued efforts to 
mend as well as to delight mankind, now 
that he has attained the complete mastery 
and expansion of his admirable powers. 
..+» Heis able to take a station among 
the most elevated ranks either of the phi- 
losophers or the poets... .. Cottle says 
he is very greatly improved as to the re- 
ligious part of the character of his mind, 
and that really he is even substantially 
orthodox, as well as a believer in Chris- 
tianity in general,’’ &c.* 


Mr. Foster was married in May 1808; and soon after his health was 
improved, and the morbid affection in his throat diminished, so that he 
resumed his speaking in public, preaching once or twice every Sunday. 
In 1810 he was welcomed by the birth of a son, and in 1812 he made an 
excursion into North Wales with some friends. He says the delight with 
which he contemplated the magnificent scenery was ardent almost up to 
the degree of poetry. He ascended the imperial summit of Snowdon at 
midnight, and saw the rising of the sun from the summit. This excursion, 
he says, was undertaken more with a view to diversity of ideas, and laying 








* Among the notes in this part of the volume is the following : ‘‘ Wesley’s modera- 
tion in sleep, and his rigid constancy in rising early, being mentioned in the company 
of Mr. Bradburn, who travelled with Wesley almost constantly for years, he said that 
Wesley generally slept several hours in the course of the day; that he had himself seen 
him sleep three hours together often enough. This was chiefly in his carriage, in 
which he accustomed himself to sleep on his journeys, and in which he slept as regu- 
larly, as easily, and as soundly, as if he had gone to bed. A zealous, ignorant Methodist, 
who considered Wesley as altogether an angel, was most indignant at hearing this said 
by Mr. S. who heard Bradburn say it, and exclaimed, ‘ Bradburn must be a liart’’’ 
vol. i. p. 363. One step more, and this man would have been persuaded that Wesley 
would rise and preach after his death. Had this person looked into Wesley’s diary, 
he would have found him mentioning occasionally his daily sleeps ; but when he wrote 
his notes on the New Testament, he would write from five in the morning till nine in 
the evening, with the exception of meals, and an hour or two otherwise bestowed. 
‘‘ For more than fifty years he had risen at four o'clock, preached twice or thrice a day, 
and travelled between 4,000 or 5,000 miles every year, being found seldom or never a 
week together in the same place, yet he found leisure to be one of the most voluminous 
writers in the language.” He lived to the age of 88. See Letters of Don Espriella 
for an interesting account of him, vol. iii. p. 9, &c—Rev. 
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in some stock of imagination, than from any calculation in the pleasure of 
beholding. In August 1815 he was at Bristol, and again heard Mr. Hall, 
whom he had so much and justly admired :— 


‘‘The grand attraction at Bristol was 
the preaching of Mr. Hall, who happened 
to be on a visit there, and who preached 
three Sundays. I contrived to hear him 
several times, and was glad to have the 
opportunity, as I had never heard him but 
twice or three times before. ... The last 
sermon I heard him preach, which dwelt 
much on the topic of living in vain, made a 
more powerful impression on my mind than 
I think any one I ever heard ; and this was 
not simply from its being the most elo- 
quent sermon unquestionably that I ever 
heard, or probably ever shall hear, but 
for the solemn and alarming truth which 
it urged and pressed on the conscience 
with the power of a tempest. I suppose 
every intelligent person has the impres- 
sion, in hearing him, that he surpasses 
every other preacher, probably in the 
whole world. In the largest congregation 
there is an inconceivable stillness and 


silence while he is preaching, partly in- 
deed to his having a low weak voice, 
though he is a large, strongly-built man ; 
but very much owing to that commanding 
power of his mind, which holds all other 
minds in captivity while within reach of 
his voice. He has no tricks of art or 
oratory, no studied gesticulations, no 
ranting, no pompous declamation. His 
eloquence is the mighty power of spirit 
throwing out a rapid series of thoughts, 
explanatory, argumentative, brilliant, pa- 
thetic, or sublime; sometimes all these 
together, and the whole manner is simple, 
natural, grave, sometimes cool, often em- 
phatic and ardent. He seems always to 
have a complete dominion over the sub- 
ject on which he is dwelling, and over the 
subjects on every side which he admits for 
illustration. He has the same pre-eminent 
powers in his ordinary conversation as in 
his preaching,’’ &c. 








Mr. Foster’s father died in 1804, and Mrs. Foster survived her hus- 
band to the close of 1806. During his residence at Bourton, his family 
was increased by the birth of five children, of whom two died in infancy. 
His time he describes as being very much at his own disposal—no 
visiting, nor travelling, nor letter writing, nor business to transact. He 
rose early, lit his own fire, and spent a great part of the day in his long 
garret, walking backwards and forwards for hours, thinking and com- 
posing, a habit he learned early in his musing life. He says if all his 
musing walks, since he was twenty years old, could be computed together, 
it would not unlikely be a length that would go several times round the 
globe. In 1817 he left Bourton, and became once more a resident and 


. stated preacher at Downend. Of Mr. Fox’s ‘admirable fragment of a 


history,” which had just appeared, he says—‘“ We have read it twice, and 
some parts of it a third time; but I have entirely forgotten all it contains, 
except the death of Argyle, and a few more such interesting episodes. 
Did you notice this passage—the death of Argyle?* excepting some Chris- 





* This is one of the most beautiful pictures in the pages of history, drawn with feeling, 
delicacy, and taste ; the subject being most congenial to Mr. Fox’s habits of thinking 
naturally gave rise to the reflections so impressively accompanying it. Familiar as it 
is to our ear, and known even to the position of every little word, we still do not 
grudge the labour of transcription, if we can impress thoroughly its beauty and tender- 
ness on others. ‘‘ Before he left the castle, he had his dinner at the usual hour, at 
which he discoursed not only calmly but even cheerfully, with Mr. Charteris and others. 
After dinner he retired, as was his custom, to his bed-chamber, where it is recorded 
that he slept quietly for about a quarter of an hour. While he was in bed, one of the 
members of the council came and intimated to the attendants a desire to speak with 
him ; upon being told that the earl was asleep, and had left orders not to be disturbed, 
the messenger disbelieved the account, which he considered a device to avoid further 
questionings. To satisfy him, the door of the bed-chamber was half opened, and he 
then beheld enjoying a sweet and tranquil slumber the man who by the doom of him 
and his fellows was to die within the space of two short hours. Struck with the sight, 
he hurried out of the room, quitted the castle with the utmost precipitation, and hid 


» 
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tian martyrs, a nobler exit and character cannot be found in all the history 
of time,” &c. He again returns to his favourite character as a preacher 


and writer, Robert Hall.* 


*¢ Now that I recollect, that excellence 
which you praised, and which he has in a 
very high degree, of making brief, strong 
sentences, completing the sense in each— 
is sometimes carried to a fault. He 
makes, in some places, a number of laconic 
propositions in succession, which are 
quite independent of one another, but 
which ought to have been contrived intoa 
texture. Or, to go from the business of 
weaving to the more dignified one—fight- 
ing—he attacks with a number of single, 
separate, bold savages, whom he should 
have disciplined and combined into a 
phalanx. In this quality of writing we 
are all beaten hollow by the old workmen, 
such as Hooker and Jeremy Taylor; the 
latter is just now more in my memory. 
You shall find him preserve a strict con- 
nexion through a whole folio page; a 


it shall, at the same time, be an integral 
and inseparable portion of—not an accu- 
mulation, but a combination, of— 
thoughts, which are assisting one another 
by a linked and consentaneous action, to 
prove or illustrate some one truth.t The 
figure is much less than sufficiently strict, 
if I say, that there is one long, identical 
rope, and that evéry thought, however 
richly dressed, is placed close behind its 
fellow, and giving a stout pull. From the 
little I have yet read, I am strongly in- 
clined to think this said Jeremy is the 
most completely eloquent writer in our 
language. There is a most manly and 
graceful ease and freedom in his compo- 
sition, which a strong intellect is working 
logically through every paragraph, while 
all manner of beautiful images continually 
fall in as by felicitous accident.”’ &c. 





sentence shall be a complete thought, but 
After many years’ interval, Mr. Foster again fell into the company of 
Coleridge. He says,— 





himself in the lodgings of an acquaintance who lived near, where he flung himself upon 
the first bed that presented itself, and had every appearance of a man suffering the 
most excruciating torture. His friend, who had been apprised by the servant of the 
state he was in, and who naturally concluded he was ill, offered him some wine. He 
refused, saying, ‘No! no! that will not help me! I have been in at Argyle, and 
saw him sleeping as pleasantly as ever man did, within an hour of eternity. But as 
for me’-—The name of the person to whom this anecdote relates is not mentioned, and 
the truth of it may therefore fairly be considered as liable to that degree of doubt with 
which men of judgment receive any species of traditional history. Woodrow, how- 
ever, whose veracity is above suspicion, says, that he had it from the most unquestion- 
able authority. It is not in itself unlikely ; and who is there who would not wish it 
true? What a satisfactory spectacle to a philosophical mind, to see the oppressor in 
the zenith of his power envying his victim! "What an acknowledgment of the superi- 
ority of virtue! What an affecting and forcible testimony to the value of that peace 
of mind which virtue only can confer! We know not who this man was; but when we 
reflect that the guilt which agonized him, was probably incurred for the sake of some 
vain title, or of lust of some increase of wealth, which he did not want, and possibly 
knew not how to enjoy, our disgust is turned into something like compassion for that 
very foolish class of men whom the world calls wise in their generation.”’ P. 208.—Rev. 

* Mr. Foster’s high opinion of Robert Hall seems to have in with every 
additional opportunity of seeing him. He says, in 1808, ‘‘ I have seen a great deal 
of the intellectual giant. His health is better than sometime past. His mind ‘seems 
of an order fit, with respect to its intellectual powers, to go directly among a superior 
rank of intelligences in some other world, with very little requisite addition of force.’’ 
Mr. Foster was too philosophic and thoughtful to use words at random—he was far 
above flattery; and yet, we confess, these words sound strangely to our ears, and 
highly as we estimate Mr. Hall, we yet know nothing in his works to justify such an_ 
exalted eulogy. At any rate, we think, before he joined the superior rank of intelli- 
gences, he would wish to leave the greater part of his ‘‘ Liberty of the Press” behind ; 
but on ‘‘ The Sentiments proper to the Present Crisis,” and ‘‘ Modern Infidelity con- 
sidered,” praise too high can scarcely be bestowed, as well for the rectitude of the opi- 
nions, as for the elegance of the language. We found a few days since, in the manu- 
script Diary of Mr. T. Green, of Ipswich, the following entry :—‘‘ Hall on Modern 
Infidelity has borrowed so much from my pamphlet, even to phraseology, as demanded 
an acknowledgment.”’—He alludes to his pamphlet on Morals, quoted by Dr. Parr 
in the notes to the Spital Sermon.—Rev. i ‘ 

+ This is a very just and discriminating piece of criticism, and accords closely with 
Mr. Coleridge’s opinion on the same class of writers.—REV. 

Genz. Mac. Vor. XXVI, 
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‘I could not conveniently hear more 
than one of his lectures (on Shakspere), 
but it was a still higher luxury to hear 
him talk as much as would have been two 
or three lectures. I use the word ducury, 
however, not without some very consider- 
able qualification of its usual meaning, 
since it may not seem exactly descriptive 
of a thing involving much severe labour, 
—and this one is forced often to undergo 
in the endeavour to understand him, his 
thinking is of so ers original and 
abstracted a kind. is is the case often 
in the recital of facts, as that recital is 
continually mixed with some subtle specu- 
lation. It was perfectly wonderful, in 
looking back on a few hours of his con- 
versation, to think what a quantity of per- 
fectly original speculation he had uttered, 


in language incomparably rich in ornament 
and new combinations. In point of theo- 
logical opinion, he is become, indeed he 
has now a number of years been, it is 
said, highly orthodox. He wages victo- 
rious war with the Socinians, if they are 
not, which I believe they now generally 
are, very careful to keep the peace in his 
company. His mind contains an asto- 
nishing mass of all sorts of knowledge, 
while in his power and manner of putting 
it to use, he displays more of what we 
mean by the term genius than any mortal 
I ever saw or ever expect to see. He is 
still living in a wandering, precarious, and 
comfortless way, perpetually forming pro- 
jects which he has not the steady resolu- 
tion to prosecute long enough to accom- 
plish.”” &c. 











Mr. Foster’s pastoral labours, as far as preaching was concerned, were 
not successful in his second residence at Downend. His sermons, in 
short, were not sufficiently attractive, and he felt that he must resign his 
office. He dreaded attending the anniversary of a Bible society meeting at 
Kingswood, He was a man of simple habits, a lover of sense and truth, 
and being “serious in a serious cause,” he said, “he utterly loathed and 
abominated the prevailing spirit and manner of these meetings, as exhibi- 
tions of vanity, cajolery, and ostentation.”’ He published his Essay on Popular 
Ignorance in 1820, which was the enlargement of a sermon he had preached 
in the School Society. He says he was in no danger of incurring the 
charge of radicalism, for he exhibits the people as “ odiously and loath- 
somely vile, and degraded, and depraved, debased, vicious, and untractable ; 
in frightful sameness from one age to another ; sunk in the most barbarous 
ignorance, with its appropriate depravities,” &c. The treatise sold so well 
that in the autumn he was revising it for a second edition; “treating no 
page, sentence, or word, with the smallest ceremony, breaking, splitting, 
twisting, pruning, pulling up by the roots, and using other severities, But 
we must confess that this offering of his brain, nurtured and disciplined 
with so much care, is not, to our taste, nearly so attractive, nor do 
we think contains anything like the greatness and vigour, animation, and 
imagery of his earlier Essays. We know we speak against high authorities, 
but we cannot help that; we claim liberty of judgment on these matters. 
We know that Dr. Pye Smith calls it an eloquent production ; we think it 
a great deal too long for the staple of the matter. We must ask pardon— 
we think it also a little dull; and perhaps these were the reasons why, to 
use the words of this gentleman, it is a “ work which, popular and admired 
as it confessedly is, has never met with the thousandth part of the atten- 
tion which it deserves.”"* In 1821 he removed to Stapleton, within three 
miles of Bristol, and, after a little period, made an end of lecturing ; but 
his pen was active, and he wrote an introduction to Doddridge’s Rise and 
Progress of Religion. His domestic happiness at this time suffered a 





* Mr. Foster mentions in a letter toa friend that he considers the advantageous 
peculiarity of his diction to consist in its verity to the ideas, its being composed of words 
and combinations directly fitted to the thoughts, disregarding any general model, and 
rejecting set and artificial formalities of phraseology. He detested the stately, formal, 
measured, high bred sort of style, like that of Robertson and Blair; and considered 
that of in his prose works as perhaps the best in our language : his notions as 
regards style and composition are, in our estimation, very just and correct—REv. 
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severe trial, in the death of his only son by a rapid decline. The loss 
must have been great to his parents, for he is described as a boy of strong, 
clear understanding, though reserved disposition and religious feeling. In 
1825 Mr. W. Anderson came to reside in Bristol, as tutor to the Baptist 
College, and Mr. Hall retired to spend his last years in the scene of his 
early ministry. This was a great accession to Mr. Forster’s social enjoy- 
ments; and on the occasion afterwards of Mr. Hall’s death, he spoke of his 
loss as “a sense of privation partaking of desolateness.” As a preacher 
he said, his like will come no more. He declined from ill health preaching 
his funeral sermon, but wrote some observations on him as a preacher. 

The ensuing six years, says his biographer, formed the saddest period of 
Mr. Foster’s life. It began with the fatal illness of his wife; her health 
had been some time in a precarious state, but in the spring of 1832 the 
symptoms of decline assumed a decidedly alarming aspect. She died after 
much suffering in the early part of September. “It has been,” said her 
husband, “ an advantageous circumstance, that the period of her illness 
was appointed to fall on exactly the finest, brightest, and warmest part of 
the year, from May to September, during which, besides the nights being 
short, she greatly enjoyed the exhiliration of being drawn about the garden 
and vicinity in a Bath chair, admiring the flowers, and refreshed by the 
fine air and sunshine, which she had not enjoyed so much for years before. 
He describes her as his affectionate and valuable companion for nearly a 
quarter of a century, regarding her as the cause of not only the happiness 
he possessed, but of the mental improvement he made, her intellect being 
strong and correct ; and for a refined perception and depth of reflective 
feeling, her husband declared he had never known her equal. In 1833 he 
made another excursion into North Wales. He calls it “a fine luxurious 
excursion, a gratifying adventure.” Sorrow, however, came to meet him 
at the conclusion. His friends Mr. Hall and Mr. Anderson were gone, 
and their deaths were followed by that of Mr. Hughes. He was soon after 
deprived of his only brother, and of one of his few early associates. “ As 
to companions and friends of early times,” he writes, “they have almost 
all left the world.” His brother he had not seen for more than thirty 
years, for during that time he had not visited his native county ; and now 
the last link of connection with it was broken, all would be strange ; few 
persons alive to remember him, and the very localities transposed ; the 
woods he rambled in cut down, and the romantic glens and wild brooks he 
loved possessed by manufacturers, and swarming with a rising population. 
Mr. Foster closed his literary labours by an article on Polack’s New 
Zealand in the Eclectic Review for 1839. In the summer of 1840 he 
visited his friends at Bourton, looking with a pensive interest and not a 
little painful emotion at the rooms he had frequented and the rural walks 
which he had trodden for so many years. 

He was in London for the last time in the spring of 1836, at the house 
of Sir John Easthope, devoting much of his time to the various exhibitions 
and works of art in the British Museum and elsewhere. Mr. Foster’s 
health had on the whole been so good that he says he had not kept his 
bed a single day for the long term of fifty years; but near the end of 
December he was attacked by bronchitis. From this, however, he appears 
slowly to have recovered, for in the September of 1842 he went to Bourton 
for the last time, staying about six weeks, and appearing somewhat in- 
vigorated ; but in January of the next year, 1843, he had attacks of spitting 
of blood, a troublesome cough, and looked thinner and more languid. The 
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last time of his appearing on any public occasion was in June 1843, at the 
meeting of the Bristol Baptist College, where he attended one examination. 
Towards September all the unfavourable symptoms were aggravated ; on 
the 24th he took to his room, which he never left again. It appears that 
his lungs had been diseased for many years. He sat up for a few hours 
almost daily till the day before his death, On Saturday, Oct. 14, the day 
before his death, he complained of feeling some confusedness in his head, 
and was much oppressed in his breathing. And now we must, for a final 
scene, take, as is most fitting, the very words of his faithful and affectionate 





biographer :— 

‘¢He was obliged to desist that day 
from his usual practice of having some 
one read to him; and finding it very 
difficult to converse, he requested to be 
left quite alone during the afternoon and 
evening. This desire was complied with ; 
some of his family going occasionally into 
his room, but not so as to disturb him till 
the usual hour of retiring to rest. They 
then particularly requested that some one 
might be allowed to sit up with him through 
the night; this however he steadily refused, 
though, in consequence of a long continued 
fit of coughing, he was in astate of greater 
exhaustion than usual. The kind old 
servant who attended upon him, from an 
apprehension lest she should disturb him, 
did not go at all into his room in the 


the habit of doing every night for the last 
fortnight. But towards four o’clock she 
went to the door of his room to listen, and 
being satisfied from the sound she heard 
that he was sleeping, retired without going 
in. At about six o’clock she went again 
to the door, and this time hearing no 
sound, she went in and found that he had 
expired. His arms were gently extended, 
and his countenance as tranquil as that of 
a person in a peaceful sleep. Death had 
taken place but a very short time, for only 
the forehead was cold. On the following 
Saturday his remains were laid in the 
grave, which, just seventeen years before, 
had been opened to receive those of his 
son, in the burial ground belonging to the 
chapel of Downend, where he formerly 


course of the night, as she had been in _ preached.’’ 


We have thus accompanied the narrative of Mr. Foster’s useful and 
unambitious life to its conclusion; and very brief and unfinished as our 
sketch has been, it must, we think, have left an impression highly favour- 
able to him, and such as will induce many to turn to the more copious and 
original biography. A few observations have been added at the end of 
the volume on his character, by the editor and by a friend ; and we could 
almost wish they had been more minute. They describe his fondness for 
nature, and his delight in the various beauties which she pours forth for 
the delight of man.* He had great susceptibility to the skyey influences, 
as men of fine temperament and nervous susceptibility have, and he often re- 
marked how much less any given quantity of time was worth in dreary, 
inclement weather. He used to say it depressed all his faculties, in- 
dependently of the low temperature. Mr. Sheppard says, “ Mr. Foster was 
a genuine lover of natural scenery, and his admiration dwelt much on its 
separate features, even more perhaps than on the varied whole and 
the combined effect. I have known him linger by a huge ancient tree 
in the park at Longleat, still reluctant to quit the spot, and as if half ready 
to take root near its giant trunk. A lady with whom he visited many 
beautiful spots in our neighbourhood, speaks of the difficulty with which 
he was persuaded to quit Alfred’s Tower, at Stourhead, where the pano- 
ramic prospect rivetted him. In the same mood he would gaze untiringly 
on a waterfall, or the rushing of a rapid stream. Though he did not 
possess any scientific acquaintance with music, yet he was passionately 





* “T have heard of a man who, upon his deathbed, being to take farewell of his 
son, and considering what course of life to recommend that might secure his innocence, 
at last enjoined him to spend his time in making of verses, and in dressing a garden ; 
the old man thinking no temptation could compare to either of these employments,’ 
&e. Vide Fell’s eloquent and admirable Life of Hammond, p. 271,—Rev, 
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fond of those kinds which were solemn and mournful. He used to wonder 
that it was thought impossible for persons, technically speaking, without 
ear, to feel interest in that art, and he strongly asserted the power it could 
exercise over himself. The productions of the great painters he much 
admired ; so that when he saw the specimens collected by Mr. Hart Davis, 
now at Mr. Miles’s, he owned there was some advantage in being rich. For 
engravings and graphical works he had great partiality, and his library was 
so extensive and valuable as sometimes to make him reproach himself with 
the expense at which it had been procured. His Civility and kindness to 
working people is prominently mentioned. He never would suffer a bargain 
to be driven with the poor. He has been known to go back to a shop and 
pay something more for what he thought had been sold to him too cheaply. 
“It isn’t often we meet with persons that do that, Sir,” was the remark of 
a young woman on his turning back and paying a shilling more for a 
lithograph which he had just bought. His charity was liberal, and con- 
ducted with the utmost delicacy and regard to the feelings of those he 
assisted. He was most anxious to prevent any expressions of gratitude from 
reaching him on such occasions. Once when he had transmitted quite 
unexpectedly a handsome donation to a person in a respectable station, but 
with limited means, he added “a most peremptory injunction that he might 
never be mortified by one syllable or hint in any way or tone of acknow- 
ledgment for so mere a trifle;” but he was quick in appreciating any 
proofs of recollection and kindness made to him by his friends. All kind 
letters and messages had a more than ordinary value in his estimation. 
His address was perfectly simple, his language plain and familiar, and his 
manner indicating habitual meditativeness. In large mixed companies, he 
was not very ready to converse, as what man of sense and modesty is ; 
but in the presence of a few friends, the energy, the originality, and varied 
opulence of his mind were readily disclosed. In verbal wit he seldom in- 
dulged, nor was that faculty much allied to his other mental powers and 
habits. Some years ago, it is said, the Emperior Alexander’s piety was a 
favourite theme at public meetings: a person who received the statement 
on this point, as Mr. Foster thought, too easily, remarked that really 
the Emperior must be a very good man. ‘“ Yes sir,” he replied, gravely, 
but with a significant glance, “a very good man—very devout. No doubt 
he said grace before he swallowed Poland!” His disposition was medita- 
tive, and the turn of his mind grave, contemplative, and melancholy.* 
The subjects habitually occupying his mind were serious and important ; the 
great duty of his calling he had ever before him; and what he has called 
the “ moral authentic ” of life was usefully and correctly balanced by him. 
His tendency to indulge in theories and questionings on the state after 
death, is a mental feature belonging to one like him who loved to sit in the 
shade, and, added to that, it is mentioned that he had always a disposition 
to listen to works of supernatural appearances, in which his belief was 
very decided ; and there was manifestly an earnest longing, not unmixed 
with hope, that a ray of light might from this quarter gleam across the 
shaded frontier. The belief of the heightened and conscious existence of the 
soul in an intermediate state he held with great firmness, and would have 





* “Tf I should live to the age of sixty, the radical character of my heart and my 
mind will probably be the same as now, but the possible modifications are infinite. 
One thing is certain, that cheerfulness is not among the possibilities, for that would 
be a radical change,.”’—Rev, 
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thought it an unfavourable indication in any one to maintain the contrary 
opinion. His style of preaching is described as distinct from what is called 
oratory, neither adorned with flowing eloquence nor graced by the elegance 
of gesture or voice, but simple, clear, and unambitious, illustrating his sub- 
ject by varied associations and images, enforced by calm expostulation and 
appeals, interspersing “ shrewd terms of half latent irony against irreligion 
and folly, almost moving a smile by unconscious approaches to the edge of 
wit, yet effectually quelling it by the unlooked-for gravity of the tone and 
purpose.” If there are passages in his sermons where the literary style pre- 
vailed, they are intermixed with others of a different cast, and, in their mode 
of expression and appeal, plain, pointed, and colloquial. His conversational 
topics were, it appears, drawn more than could be wished towards matters of 
civil and ecclesiastical character, to political abuses, oppressions, the vices 
of a worldly people, and the inconsistencies of Christians ; in fact, to those 
subjects that lay in the compass of party feeling. This is avowed and 
lamented by one of his friends, who wishes that he had expatiated on 
themes of a higher class, though he rejects any such censure on his conduct 
in these parts, as party spirit will desire, and vulgar theologists adopt.* 
Disliking, as we do, all controversial recrimination, and the bitterness of 
party disputation, we shall go no farther than mention that Mr. Foster's 
dislike to the Established Church was great indeed for a person of so calm 
and philosophical a character, and was often expressed in terms of cor- 
responding force and meaning. But hard words are little correspondent to 
po philosophy ; they at once tend to debase the cause of literature, and m- 
crease the warmth of religious difference ; and he who is wise, and knows the 
value of peace and of time, will keep clear of “the subtleties of confident 
disputants, and the desperate art of words,”+ being quite satisfied that 
the wilderness of controversy may so thicken by degrees as at last to close up 
for ever the latent roads to truth, while the flames intended for the sacred 
lamps will wildly swell out and burn up the altar and the temple, and 
even Charity herself. It will only be necessary to add, that though Mr. 
Foster is chiefly known to the world as an able and eloquent writer, he was 
also esteemed as one of the ablest ministers in the communion to which he 
belonged ; surpassed only, but not obscured, by the splendour of Mr. 
Robert Hall, whose great abilities persons of all classes and persuasions 
seem equally to have delighted to honour. = ~ 





* Of Mr. Foster’s most conscientious and disinterested nature and feelings no one 
could well doubt, without exposing himself to the charge of prejudice unjust and 
unkind; but we remember a curious passage which has often made us smile in the 
writings of a dissenter of a very different class, we mean Dr. Priestley. In his Sermons 
on Free Enquiry in Religion (p. 44), we read the following words :—‘‘The most 
equitable thing would be to allow Unitarians the use of a church, when their pro- 
portion of fythes would be sufficient for the maintenance of a minister of their own 
persuasion.” A modest and moderate request ! !—Rev. 

t+ We have borrowed this expression from the works of a writer, which neither the 
extraordinary learning, nor the logical application of it, nor the greatness of the sub- 
jects on which it is employed, have kept from passing away into the oblivious gulf of 
time. We allude to the work called ‘‘ Critical Observations on Books Ancient and 
Modern, by Thomas Howes of Norwich.’’ For the depth of his researches, and the 
difficulties and obscurities which he encountered in his various and profound investi- 

ations, Dr. S. Parr has distinguished him in his Enumeration of the Academical 
orthies with the name of Tév AnXiov KodvpSnrév, that name which Socrates gave 
to the philosophic and subtle Heraclitus. See Diogenes Laertius, v. Heracliti, sect. 12, 
(p. 555, ed. Menagii), and Suidas, v. AnAcov KoAvpByrov. See also Wyttenbach’s 
learned Note to Plutarch. (Moralia, vol. vi. pars, 2, p. 721.)—Rev. 
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ROODLOFT IN SPARHAM CHURCH, NORFOLK. 
( With a Plate.) 


Mr. Ursan, Yarmouth, July 14. 
BY way of “pendant” to the ver 
eurious figures from Newark chure 
contained in your Magazine for the 
present month, I beg you to — 
the accompanying drawings (see the 
plate), which I flatter myself will be 
regarded as of scarcely inferior inte- 
rest. In one respect, however, I am 
aware that they must be allowed to be 
materially so—I mean in their neither 
forming any portion of the Dance of 
Death, so admirably illustrated by my 
late friend Mr. Douce, nor being in 
any way connected with it. We have 
here no mixture of living and dead, no 
play of imaginative fancy; but the 
whole is sober reality. The figures 
are all skeletons ; and they tell, in lan- 
guage not to be misunderstood, a tale, 
which, while it comes home to the 
breast of every one, is peculiarly cal- 
culated to “teach the rustic moralist 
to die.” But they have nothing of an 
ulterior mystic meaning, such as, in 
the phraseology of Pindar, “ though 
plain to the initiated, stands with the 
many in need of an interpreter.” 
ey occupy the two compartments 
that form the lower part of the south 
side of the roodloft screen in Sparham 
church in this county. Norfolk, as 
you are aware, is honourably distin- 
guished by its many painted screens of 
this description. Mr. Hart, in his 
“ Lecture upon its Antiquities,” enu- 
merates no fewer than fifty-four ; and 
a letter, Mr. Urban, in your own 
Magazine for October, 1841, brief 
though it be, enters with much taste 
and knowledge into the subject. The 
objects represented on the screens, 
albeit of essentially the same cha- 
racter, exhibit no small variety. We 
have in many instances the Apostles ; 
in others a number of Saints selected 
without any obvious reason; and, 
ain, the Prophets, the Fathers of the 
church, and the Heavenly Hierarchy. 
But I know of no other instance like 
this at Sparham. Even here, how- 
ever, the peculiarity is confined to the 
south side ; the opposite one being of a 
more common character. The latter is 
divided into four compartments, which 
contain—a female figure, apparently a 
queen; a second female , With 
no symbol or badge to designate her ; 


a bishop, holding his crosier in one 
hand, while the other is raised in the 
act of giving the benediction; and 
what seems intended for a king, with a 
sceptre and a scythe, the end of the 
staff of the latter sharpened, as if for 
the purpose of fixing it in the ground. 
Over the heads of the om runs, or 
rather ran, the whole length of the 
screen, an inscription, stating by whom, 
and at whose expense, and in what 
year, it was erected and painted. Si- 
milar records are by no means of un¢ 
frequent occurrence ; but it generally 
happens that, as at Sparham, they areso 
mutilated as no longer to be decipher- 
able. Every portion of the screen above 
the painted panels has here been 
carried away; and even they are sadly 
injured. heir ornamented back- 
ground is almost wholly effaced, and 
fragments only remain of the rich tra- 
cery; as is but too plainly shewn in the 
accompanying drawings. Of these, the 
first represents a skeleton just risen 
from his tomb, in which all his lower 
part remains hidden. His shroud, 
fastened over his head, hangs loosel 
behind his back: his left hand fale 
negligently by his side: with the right 
he points to a font: around him, on 
three separate labels, is written the 
19th verse of the xth chapter of Job, 
as found in the Vulgate: “ Fuissem 
quasi non essem, de utero translatus 
ad tumulum.” In the other compart- 
ment, both the male and female figures, 
though equally skeletons, are richly 
attired, in evident mockery of human 
vanity : he, in a scarlet robe lined with 
blue; and she in a paler red gown, 
cuffed and trimmed withermine. The 
scroll over his head is inscribed, “ Na- 
tus homo muliere brevi de tempore 
parvo;” while that over hers corres 
sponds and rhymes to it: “ Nunc est, 
nunc non est, quasi flos qui crescit in 
arvo;” and, as if in allusion to her 
motto, she holds to him a n Y> 
which he stretches out his left hand to 
take. Meanwhile, his right supports a 
staff surmounted with burning tow, 
and entwined with the inscription, 
“ Sic transit gloria mundi ;” the selfs 
same words as, accompanied with a 
very similar illustration, are thrice res 
eated in the ears of the newly elected 
Pope during the solemn procession on 
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the day of his coronation ; as noticed 
by Picart (Cérémonies, I. part ii. p. 
53). 

Y ill not trouble you, Mr. Urban, 
or your readers, by enlarging upon 
the subject, and shewing how the same 
ceremony was, with small alterations, 
practised upon the enthronization of 
the Greek Emperors. It may be more 
satisfactory if I rather subjoin to this 
account of the Sparham screen the 
few memoranda respecting the church 
which I brought away from a visit to 
it with Mr. Goddard Johnson and my 
daughter, in October, 1841, when the 
latter made the drawings. Blomefield, 
who is in general silent on every point 
regarding architecture, here so far 
differs from his usual custom, as to tell 
us that this church “ is a regular pile, 
consisting of a nave with north and 
south aisles covered with lead, a tiled 
chancel, and at the west end of the 
nave a square embattled tower, with 
five bells.” To this may be added 
that it is a rather spacious building of 
flint and rubble, and entered by a 
south porch. Internally, the nave is 
divided from the aisle on either side by 
four wide pointed arches, supported on 
short octangular columns. The win- 
dows, as well in the aisles as clerestory, 
are all of three lights, and of the late 
perpendicular style. The same is the 
case with the east window. Those in the 
chancel are only of two lights: the west 
window is of modern insertion. The 
roof of the nave is original ; plain, but 
handsome. The font, which is ancient, is 
large, square, and supported on acentral 
pillar : each side of the basin is marked 
with two very shallow, simple, pointed 
arches. In the windows there still 
remains much painted glass, almost 
altogether figures of saints, and many 
of them perfect; but the armorial 
bearings mentioned by Blomefield 
have disappeared. Of the benches 
several are old; and on the backs of two 
of them is some good open carving. The 
best is now enclosed ina pew opposite 
the pulpit. The design and execution 
of its workmanship are elegant : in the 
centre is an escutcheon charged with a 
staff ragulé, probably the armorial 
device of some family connected with 
the parish; but this is a point I have 
been unable to ascertain. I need 
hardly say that the Calais branch of 
the Woael ouses, who live near, bore 


three such, bendways, or. It is like- 
wise worthy of remark, that, imme- 
diately on entering the chancel from 
the nave, thereare two arches cut in the 
wall on either side, each sufficientl 
large to hold three persons, and bot 
rovided with stone benches. The 
ast-mentioned circumstance seems to 
forbid the idea of their having been 
intended as tombs of the founders, or 
as Holy Sepulchres, which frequently 
sone wad a place on the north. 
Here I cannot but believe that all of 
them were originally seats; the 
northern appropriated to some resident 
men of large property in the parish or 
some civil authorities; the opposite 
ones to the clergy, who uniformly 
claimed to themselves the southern or 
right-hand side. 

Upon this subject, should further in- 
formation be desired, it will be found 
in the 3rd volume of the Vetusta Mo- 
numenta, in a letter from Mr. David 
Wells, containing “ Observations on 
Stone Stalls in Churches,” appended 
to the description of the Stalls in 
Chatham Church, p. 4. Mr. Wells al- 
most doubts if the arches on the north 
side of a chancel were ever designed 
for seats. Iam satisfied they were so ; 
for we have other examples in Nor- 
folk, and among them a very striking 
one in the church at Freethorpe. 

The following tombstones alone re- 
main, many having been recently de- 
stroyed on the repaving of the nave 
and aisles, where none are now left 
except the brass plates mentioned by 
Blomefield, page 261, including the 
effigy of Richard Dykke. 

Within the Communion rails.—James 
Stoughton, clerk, 48 years rector of 
this parish and Foxley, died Ap. 5, 
1840, et. 73. Roger, eldest son of 
James Stoughton, May 15, 1837, et. 
30. James Hunt Hamant, gent. May 
13, 1772, aged 55; and Hannah his 
wife, Dec. 14, 1782, aged 63. 

In the Chancel—Edward Atthill, 
M.A. youngest son of Anthony Atthill, 

ent. 15 years Fellow of Caius college, 

ambridge, and 37 years rector of 
Sparham and Foxley, died 5 Oct. 
1790, aged 65 years. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard Neve, of North 
Tuddenham, wife of Thomas Cupper, 
rector of this parish, died Feb. 20, 
1662—.Yours, &¢. 

Dawson TURNER. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS.—No. I. 


THE present publishing season has been particularly fertile in collec- 
tions of Original Letters. They have come upon us in such numbers and 
with such rapidity that we have been unable to keep pace with them in 
our Review. We are now about to make an effort to overtake them, by 
devoting a few articles specially to their consideration. In the present 
paper we have taken the collections sent forth by Mr. Halliwell and Sir 
Henry Ellis. We shall next give attention to Miss Wood,* and afterwards 
to Mr. Carlyle.t In reference to the first of these collections we have 
felt ourselves obliged to speak strongly in condemnation of the carelessness 
and inaccuracy which pervade it from beginning to end. The book 
comes forth with an air of assumption and pretence, and is puffed in many 
quarters with extraordinary diligence, but we would entreat its Editor to 
beware how he permits himself to be misled imto again taking part in 
such a publication. He possesses a zeal which, if employed in an honour- 
able service, would render him distinguished; but no zeal, nor any other 
good quality, can withstand the evil influence of several such books. If 
he would sink into a Ned Purdon, he will proceed ; if he would hold a place 
amongst the labourers who do credit to literature, he must retrace his 
steps. No one will be more delighted than ourselves to forget that he has 
ever had share in such a worthless publication. 

To the merit of Sir Henry Ellis’s book we have already borne willing 
testimony in the Preface to our last Volume. Miss Wood’s work is one 
of great and varied interest, and is illustrated with the most commend- 
able industry and research ; and Mr. Carlyle’s is, in many respects, a model 
of editorial carefulness and zeal. But we shall have opportunities of 
stating our opinion more fully upon all these points. 


Letters of the Kings of England, now first collected from the Originals in Royal 
Archives, and from other authentic sources, private as well as public. Edited, 
with an historical Introduction and Notes, by James Orchard Halliwell, Esg. 


F.R.S. Hon. M.R.I.A. Hon. M.R.S.L. F.S.A. ete. 


NO one sets a higher value upon 
original letters, as helps and aids to an 
accurate knowledge of historical sub- 
jects, than we do. We admit them to 
be most useful, nay most valuable, and 
we are ready to hail every addition to 
our published stock of such documents 
with unfeigned gratification. But, as 
in all other things, so in the publication 
of letters, there are certain limits and 
distinctions which it is necessary to 
bear in mind, and in the observance or 
neglect of which is to be found the 
rane between a good book and a 
bad one. One editor or one society 
(as, for instance, the Camden Society) 
thinks that letters ought to be pre- 
sented in the original spelling ; another 
editor or another society (as, for in- 


2 vols. Lond. 1846. 


stance, the Parker Society) thinks the 
spelling should be modernised. Both 
agree that the letters should be printed, 
and that they should be printed accu- 
rately ; but editors and societies stand 
apart upon the point of adherence to 
or deviation from the original spelling. 
The advantage of modernisation is to be 
found in the greater easiness of perusal, 
and the consequent greater chance of 
pularity. “The general reader,” as is 
ere observed by Mr. Halliwell, “ can- 
not reasonably be expected to possess 
sufficient zeal in the pursuit to conquer 
more than the most ordinary difficul- 
ties ;” and therefore it is obvious that a 
book composed of letters printed in 
the original spelling is not crx 4 to 
become so popular as one in which the 





* Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies, 3 vols. 8vo. 
+ Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 3 vols. Sv. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVI, 
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spelling is modernised. ‘This is a fact 
which no antiquary, nor any other 
person, can be ignorant of, or can dis- 
ute ; and we are certain that Mr. Hal- 
iwell is quite mistaken when he says 
that “this fact our antiquaries seem 
for the most part to have been obsti- 
nately bent on either not admitting or 
overlooking, as one inconsistent with 
the gravity of their avocation.” We 
are astonished that Mr. Halliwell should 
have been so long conversant amongst 
antiquaries without discovering that 
the adherence to original spelling is de- 
fended by arguments far more sensible 
than he here supposes. Its defence 
may be rested rey. “upon two 
points. First, that such is the igno- 
rance, or the weakness, or the care- 
lessness, of human editors, that every 
permitted departure from the exact 
original adds to the chances of error, 
and is sure to introduce blundering, 
confusion, and untruth. 

And here let us pause a moment, 
and inquire what sort of a comment 
upon this argument is presented by the 
book now before us. Mr. Halliwell 
has modernised his orthography : have 
any mistakes crept into his book by 
reason of that modernisation, that is, in 
the very act of modernisation? No 
doubt of it. Hundreds. We will ex- 
hibit a few of them. 

At p. 136, vol. ii., “ Tam sore,” writes 
King James, “the world should see you 
do” a certain act. It should be sorry. 

At p. 155, the same king writes to 
his favourite, Buckingham, “ My sweet 
hearty,” instead of “ sweetheart.” 

In the same page he promises to act, 
in a particular matter, “as the worthy 
of the thing shall prove.” ‘This should 
of course be worth. All these mistakes 
have arisen from the incorrect moder- 
nisation of words terminating with the 
old final e. 

In the next page, and also in p. 159, 
the word countesses presents an erro- 
neous modernisation, so perfectly ridi- 
eulous, that it seems almost incredible 
that any editor could have sanctioned 
it. The original word is too gross for 
publication, even in James I.’s strange 


At p. 169, the same process of mo- 
dernisation converts a waist-coat into 2 
wash-coat; and in the next page 
changes “fewer ships,” into “four 
ships ;” and at p. 181, a jewel in the 





form of the letter I, worn at court in 
honour of the sovereign, is modernised 
into first; and Prince Charles is advised 
to give, not his I, but his first, as a pre- 
sent to some Don. 

These instances of erroneous moder- 
nisation occur within afew pages. We 
would undertake to produce several 
hundred such mistakes from the book 
before us. All these might have been 
avoided if there had not been any at- 
tempt at modernisation. Can any one 
deny, then, with Mr. Halliwell’s book 
before him, that modernisation adds 
to the chances of unfaithfulness in pub- 
lication ? 

Again, modernisation is opposed 
upon a second pround. A distinction 
is made betweeh history and historical 
materials. The former is intended for 
the people, and: cannot be written in a 
form too attractive. Its value increases 
in proportion as it smooths away difli- 
culties and presents facts, incidents, 
opinions, characters—every thing re- 
lating to the past time—in a form which 
the people can understand, and from 
which they may receive instruction 
and delight. That is history ; but his- 
torical materials cannot, it iscontended, 
from their very nature, be converted 
into ready instruments of popular in- 
struction. Previous study of a minute 
and laborious character is necessary 
in order to their being thoroughly un- 
derstood. Every person, fact, and 
thing that is mentioned in them re- 
quires knowledge of some kind or 
other before the true bearing of what 
is stated can be discovered. Every 
document needs an historical disserta- 
tion to be written upon it before its 
uses can be made properly apparent; 
and, as far as popular instruction is 
concerned, history deduced from docu- 
ments is a readier and a better teacher 
than documents, or other historical ma- 
terials, with the necessary parapher- 
nalia of notes and dissertations. His- - 
tory is the teacher of the people ; histo- 
rical materials are the teachers of the 
student and of the writer of history. 
If this be true, the great argument for 
modernisation becomes inapplicable. 

And now again let us turn to Mr. 
Halliwell’s book, and inquire what light 
it throws upon the second position of 
the defenders of unaltered publication. 
Mr. Halliwell assures us that he may 
confidently state that he has overcome 
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every difficulty in the way of render- 
ing the information contained in these 
letters accessible to all readers. Let 
us see. A plain man opens the book, 
he begins with Letter 1.; he finds it 
called a letter from “Richard I. to 
Pope Clement.” It relates to some 
evil tidings from Jerusalem, to the 
assumption of the cross by the king 
and his first-born son, to a journey of 
an Archbishop of Canterbury to Rome, 
and to a dispute with some troublesome 
monks who have set themselves in 
opposition to “ the laws of honour” of 
the kingdom. ‘There is not a single 
illustrative note. He is not told what 
is the probable time when it was 
written, what Pope Clement it was 
addressed to, what Archbishop of Can- 
terbury had gone to Rome, what was 
the matter at Jerusalem, whether the 
bastard Falconbridge was the first- 
born son alluded to, what was the dis- 
pute between the monks and the arch- 
bishop, or how they had infringed the 
“laws of honour.” No atom of as- 
sistance is given to him. If he reads, 
he may be puzzled, but scarcely in- 
structed. But put the letter into the 
hands of an historical student : he per- 
ceives at once that the whole thing is 
a blunder, that the letter was not 
written by Richard I. but by Henry 
I. in the year 1188; that it was ad- 
dressed to Clement IIT. and that it 
relates to that dispute between Arch- 
bishop Baldwin and the monks of Can- 
terbury which is the subject of a treatise 
written by the chronicler Gervase of 
Canterbury. He turns to Gervase’s 
treatise published in Twisden’s Decem 
Seriptores, compares this letter with 
the many others which are there pub- 
lished on the same subject, and escapes 
from the puzzle and the snare which 
the editor had set before him. 

And now, if our “plain man” pro- 
ceeds to the second letter, what does 
he find? A strange-looking letter 
certainly, which commands that if any 
poor man escaped with his life from 
a wrecked ship he should have such 
of his goods as came to land. Very 
odd, he may think it, for the king to 
write such a letter ; but no doubt it is 
all right, for it is not only vouched by 
the aha; but moreover a good Saxon 
Archbishop of Rouen, called Walker, 
has put his name to it; and the king 
styles himself Duke of Angiers, a 


Halliwell’s Royal Letters. 
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place which every body has seen be- 
sieged at Covent Garden Theatre when 
Macready played King John. But 
transfer that letter to any one who is 
at all acquainted with the materials 
for English history, and he at once 
perceives that it is inno sense a letter, 
but a well-known legislative charter 
(Wilkins’s Leges Anglo-Sax. p. 342, 
Hoveden, 386, b. edit. 1596, and Carte, 
Lingard, and other general historians) ; 
he knows its bearing upon the law of 
wreck, which is left here altogether 
unexplained ; he is aware that Walker 
should be Walter, Archbishop of Rouen, 
one of the best known persons of the 
time. Ie perceives also that in the 
original the royal title no doubt ran 
thus, “ Dux Normannie et Aquitanie, 
et Comes Andegavie,” which should not 
have been translated “ Duke of Nor- 
mandy, of Aquitaine, and Angiers,” 
but Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, 
and Earl of Anjou. Richard I. was 
never Duke of Anjou or Angiers, and 
Andegavia obviously means the pro- 
vince of Anjou mes j not the town of 
Angiers. 

The third letter is greatly more to 
the taste of the “plain man.” It is 
exactly such a paper as he might have 
heard at Sadler’s Wells thundered out 
by a gentleman “in complete tin,” in 
a melodrama entitled “ The Lion's 
Heart ;” but here it is in a book of 
royal letters “ now first collected from 
the originals,” vouched to be derived 
from “records in the Tower,” to be 
“translated from the Anglo-Norman,” 
and to havebeen addressed by “ Richard 
I. to the Emperor of Germany, Henry 
V. when he was the emperor's prisoner, 
A.D. 1196.” And all this is clenched 
in a long editorial note, in which credit 
is assumed for this letter being “now 
for the first time presented to the 
English reader ;” and many sage re- 
flections are made upon misfortunes 
in general, and especially upon those 
which befel Richard I. in the hands 
of “Henry the Fifth.” Our “plain 
man” is delighted ; but our presumed 
reader of another class perceives at 
once that the letter is a mere pretence, 
an invention, a rhodomontade, what 
Mr. Burchell calls “ fudge,” and that: 
all the editor's assertions in respect to 
it are untrue. If written to any em- 
peror it must have been to Henry V1. 
and not to Henry V. who died in 1126, 
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Richard was released from captivity 
in 1194, and therefore could not have 
written such a letter in 1196. It ap- 
pears from a communication addressed 
to the Atheneum (May 16, 1846) 
that the original does not exist in the 
Tower ; and it is accurately remarked 
that in the time of Richard L. “ Anglo- 
Norman was not used in either public 
or private letters.” We may add, that 
the Duke of Austria, who is mentioned 
in it as then alive, died in 1195, and 
that the Marquis of Montserrat, who 
is named in it, is so called on the 
authority of a mistake of Sir Walter 
Scott’s in The Talisman—Montserrat 
for Montferrat. 

If we go on to the next letter, which 
is the only one assigned to King John, 
we find it no letter but a charter, a 
grant of lands to a man and his heirs ; 
and the next letter, which is given 
to Henry III. and is dated 1235, 
makes mention of the Lord Henry 
our father and William de Valence 
our uncle,—clear proofs that it was 
written by Edward I.and not by Henry 
TIT., and should have been dated in 
1291, and not in 1235. 

These are the first five letters in the 
book; and we contend that they give 
no contradiction to the argument ad- 
duced as to the inapplicability of 
historical documents for the purpose 
of popular historical tuition. We show 
that they do not decide the question ; 
they chiefly exhibit the editorial in- 
competency of the persons into whose 
hands these letters have fallen. Mr. 
Halliwell has set the book before us 
as an exhibition of the way in which 
the public may be taught history, and 
has introduced it with a condemnation 
of the practice of antiquaries. The 
only effect of these five letters upon 
the public mind will be the production 
of bewilderment and untruth, and they 
no more prove that antiquaries are 
wrong than they do that Mr. Halliwell 
is entitled by superior editorial ac- 
curacy to read lectures to other people. 

And now, leaving these questions 
respecting modernisation and the ap- 
plicability of historical documents to 
the _—- of popular instruction to 
be further considered on some future 
occasion, let us regard this book more 
ape . It purports to contain a 

y of letters “now first collected from 
the originals in royal archives, and from 
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other authentic sources, private as well 
as public;” and the editor gives a re- 
ference to the source whence every 
letter is said to be derived in a note 
at the bottom of the page. In the 
introduction the editor boasts of “ the 
extensive ground over which our in- 
quiries have reached ;” and to shew how 
extensive it has been, he says, “ We 
have merely to mention the following 
repositories of ancient MSS. from all 
of which our collection contains speci- 
mens.” ‘There follows a list of twenty- 
eight repositories, extending from the 
Veto to Edinburgh ; and it is libe- 
rally acknowledged that “during these 
inquiries we have been deeply in- 
debted to several of the keepers or 
owners of these distinguished col- 
lections,” and to various eminent 
persons, whose names are pompously 
enumerated. Now, all this is mere 
artifice. Some of these repositories 
may have been occasionally visited for 
the purposes of this work ; but to pre- 
tend that the papers here published 
have been derived from the reposi- 
tories to which they are assigned is an 
unworthy deception, and an untruth. 
It is pointed out in the letter to the 
Atheneum, to which we have before 
alluded, that documents said to have 
been obtained “ from the records in 
the Tower” were derived from a 
French collection of Lettres des Rois, 
&c.; and that a letter of Edward I. to 
Robert Bruce (i. 22), of which the 
original is in the office of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, is copied from the Archeo- 
logical Journal. The very next docu- 
ment (i. 23) is said to be derived “from 
the Rolls of Parliament. See Strick- 
land’s Lives of the Queens, vol. ii. p. 
263.” We cannot find it on the Rolls 
of Parliament, but it is printed in 
Miss Strickland’s book with this re- 
ference, “ Rol. E. ii. 47.” What that 
means we will not pretend to de- 
termine, or even to guess. From the 
same source are derived seven letters 
of Edward II. extending from p. 25 to 
p- 37, vol. i. These letters are re- 
ferred to the Fredera, a reference not 
quite in accordance with the titlepage 
and introduction ; but it is as clear as 
day that the editor never looked at 
the Federa with reference to any 
one of them. He turned over into 
his pages, without inquiry or con- 
sideration, the ready-made translations 
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which he found in a common book. 
The value of these translations may 
be estimated from the following ex- 
amples. At p. 26, Hugh le Despenser 
is said to be thus spoken of by Ed- 
ward IT. :— 


‘* We cannot in any way believe it of 
him, who, after our own person, is the 
man of all our realm who should most 
wish to do her honour, and has always 
shewn good sincerity to you.’’ 


Tt should run thus, “ We believe for 
certain that, after our person, he is 
the man of our realm who would wish 
her the greatest honour ; and this he 
has always shewn her, and that we 
testify to you in good truth.” 


Again, at p. 27,— 


‘‘ And, dearest brother, at this time, 
the Honourable Father in God, Walter, 
Bishop of Exeter, has returned to us, 
having certified to us that his person was 
in peril from some of our banished ene- 
mies,’’ &c. 


Read, “ And, very dear and well- 
beloved brother, whereas lately, at the 
time when the honourable father in 


God, Walter, Bishop of Exeter, was 
with you, we were certainly informed 
that certain of our enemies and ba- 
nished men on that side the sea pur- 
posed to do him a bodily mischief if 
they had found an opportunity,” &c. 


In the same p. 27,— 


‘* And now that we have sent by the 
honourable father the Bishop of Win- 
chester our safe conduct to you, you will 
not come.” 


Tt should be, “ And now you have 
sent to us by the honourable father 
the Bishop of Winchester with your 
letters of credence, that you will not 
come.” 


At p. 35, we read,— 


‘« But these things are as nothing: it 
is the herding of our said wife and son 
with our traitors and mortal enemies that 
notoriously continues ; insomuch, that the 
said traitor, the Mortimer, was carried in 
the train of our said son publicly to Paris, 
at the solemnity of the coronation of our 
very dear sister your wife, the Queen of 
France, at the Pentecost just passed.” 


And the same sense is repeated at p. 
36. It should have been stated thus,— 
“ Respecting which things nothing has 
yet been done, but the said adherence 
of our said wife and son with our 
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said traitors and mortal enemies no- 
toriously continues, insomuch that the 
said traitor, the Mortimer, carried in 
Paris the train of our said son pub- 
licly at the solemnity of the coronation 
of very dear sister, your consort, the 
queen of France, at the Pentecost last 
passed.” 

It is obvious that the person who 
made these translations was entirely 
ignorant of the genius and structure 
of the language of the originals. The 
meaning of a word or two was caught 
here and there, and the translator 
guessed at the remainder. All these 
seven letters bear out the same con- 
clusion. The editor states in a note, 
“These letters have been translated 
by Dr. Lingard and Miss Strickland.” 
(i. 27.) Dr. Lingard certainly trans- 
lated parts of three of them, and, of 
course, accurately ; but the translations 
now published are altogether those in 
Miss Strickland’s book, even to their 
omissions, which are occasionally very 
extensive. It may be a light matter 
in the estimation of some people, what 
may be introduced into such publi- 
cations as those of Miss Strickland, 
which are clever romances of the quasi- 
historical kind, distinguished by the 
ludicrous inaccuracy of all those parts 
of them which are derived from any 
language save our own; but that any 
one who professes research should have 
adopted Miss Strickland’s translations 
without inquiry, or comparison with 
the printed copies in the Foedera, and 
have put them forth in a body of 
letters “now first collected from the 
originals in royal archives,’ and so 
forth, is a little surprising. 

In like manner documents really de- 
rived from the Foedera are attributed 
to the original authorities ; so also 
documents from Nicolas’s Privy Coun- 
cil Books; so also many papers from 
Ellis’s Letters, a book which is never 
mentioned ; so also documents from 
the publications of the State Paper 
Commission, which are never men- 
tioned; so also documents from Tyler's 
Henry V., Hardwicke’s State om 
from Evelyn’s Correspondence, Nott’s 
Surrey and Wyatt, and other similar 
collections. 

The way in which this plunder 
peeps out is sometimes very curious. 
At p. 172, vol. i. is a document from 
“ the archives of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, at Hatfield House.” The same 
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per is printed in Ellis’s Letters, 1st 
~8 i. 19, “from the archives of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury,” which any one 
who had procured it from the original 
would have known are not deposited 
at Hatfield, which is the seat of the 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Under Richard ITI. are inserted four 
letters, said to be derived from “ MSS. 
preserved in the archives of the city 
of York.” Knowing one of them to 
be in MS. Harl. 433, and to be printed 
in Drake’s York, we turned to that 
book and there found all the four, 
printed with many blunders, which, in 
spite of Mr. Davies's recent work, 
Mr, Halliwell has here preserved and 
added to; whilst “the archives of 
York” stand chronicled in the list of 
repositories to which the editor is in- 
debted. 

One of the strangest instances of 
this unjustifiable mode of taking ad- 
vantage of other men’s labours, and 
claiming credit for research that has 
been bestowed by other people, occurs 
in reference to the Letters of Henry 
VIII. to Anne Boleyn, which are in 
the Library of the Vatican. These 
letters were published by Hearne in 
1720, again in the Harleian Miscellany 
in 1745, again in the volume of Selec- 
tions from the Harleian Miscellany in 
1793, again, very carefully, from the 
originals by the Rev. W. Gunn, in 
The Pamphleteer in 1823, again by 
Miss Benger in 1827, and again in 
Miss Strickland’s Life of Anne Boleyn 
in 1842; and many of them have been 
published separately in various other 

laces. Besides these publications in 
ngland; they were also published at 
Paris, some twenty or five-and-twenty 
ears ago, in a volume without date, 
ut edited by the celebrated printer 
Crapelet, and entitled “ Lettres de 
Henri VIII. a Anne Boleyn, avec la tra- 
duction, precedées (une Notice Histo- 
— sur Anne Boleyn.” Crapelet’s 
tion was printed from a transcript 
made from the originals by M. Méon, 
and is preceded by a very sensible 
avertissement, in which the liter of 
the letters and of the edition is clearly 
stated. In the present work Mr. Hal- 
liwell puts himself in the place of M. 
Crapelet translates Crapelet’s aver- 
tissement, and reprints Crapelet’s let- 
ters, and all this without the slightest 
mention of him, or allusion to his 
name. Mr. Halliwell further tells his 


readers that he is indebted, not to M. 
Crapelet’s book, but to M. Méon's 
copy, for a more faithful transcript 
than has hitherto appeared in this 
country. He adds that he cannot 
refrain from stating that he has the 
satisfaction of placing these letters 
before the English public for the first 
time in a complete form. There is 
no comparison, in point of accurac 
or completeness, between Mr. Halli- 
well’s edition and those of several of 
his predecessors. Like all the rest of 
Mr. Halliwell’s book, these letters 
are full of errors, misprints, and omis- 
sions (some of them most ridiculous), 
but the disingenuous use made of M. 
Crapelet’s labours is the feature in 
the transaction which is the most es- 
sentially discreditable. 

These instances are enough to prove 
that the pretence of research made 
with such lofty emphasis in the title- 
page and introduction is all mere pre- 
tence; and that the materials for a 
great part of the book have been got 
up from ordinary sources, and are 
here published, not only without the 
grace and honesty of acknowledg- 
ment, but in a way which outrages all 
ordinary notions of right and wrong. 
Tn the second volume all idea of con- 
formity with the titlepage is aban- 
doned ; and letters are reprinted from 
the commonest books in the language, 
Charles’s Eikon, the Cabala, Strafford’s 
Letters, &e. &e, 

But this book, “ now first collected 
from the originals,” is not only a mere 
collection of letters “conveyed” from 
the works of other men, it is full to 
overflow of the most absurd and 
egregious blunders committed in the 
act of “conveyance.” We will give a 
few specimens. 

At p. 38, vol. i. is a formal receipt 
from Edward IIL. to the Abbot of 
Reading for certain jewels lent to 
him,—a very well-known document. 
It is enrolled upon the Rot. Aleman. 
12 E. III. ; there is a copy of it in MS. 
Cotton. Claud. E. m. fo. 2 b.; and it 
is printed in the Feedera, ii. 1041, N. E. ; 
in Coates’s Hist. of Reading, App. 
No. viii.; in Leland’s Collectanea, ii. 
625, edit. 1774; and in other places. 
The copy here given has as many 
errors as lines. Richard de Maurdyn, 
a humble monk, is converted into an 
abbot of Reading ; a chalice and paten 
are omitted in the inventory ; some 
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twenty words are left out in various 
parts of the document; camahutis is 
translated sardonyxes, instead of 
cameos; and the feste of the formal 
yaper is altered in a way which makes 
it look less unlike a letter. 

In the same way other papers are 
printed as, “Given under our signa- 
ture,” instead of our “ signet” (i. 61) ; 
“‘ Given under our seal,” instead of our 
“signet” (i. 56); and so forth. 

At p. 70, vol. i. we have a letter of 
Prince Henry to the Council, which 
is — in Ellis, 2nd Ser. i. 10, in 
Tyler’s Hen. V. i. 70, and probably by 
Luders and many others. This letter 
is assigned to “ Cotton. MSS. from the 
Anglo-Norman,” but is most unques- 
tionably printed from Tyler, whose 
translation is copied verbatim, with 
some fresh errors, one of which is cu- 
rious. The prince describes himself 
as going into the Commote of Edernyon, 
in Merionethshire. The ignorant scribe 
copies the word Commore. No at- 
— is made at collation, and Mr. 
Halliwell, thinking that Edernyon is a 
person, and that ‘he has found a new 
word for his glossary, annotates ‘“ Com- 
more, i. e. place or dwelling. Com- 
moror, Lat.” We need not tell our 
readers what a Welsh Commote is. 

Again, a paper occurs at p. 92, which 
is printed in Ellis, Ist Ser. i, and in 
Tyler, ii. 218. It is the letter in which 
the pretended Richard II. is styled 
“the Mammet of Scotland.” The 
seribe copies “manrent,” instead of 
“ mammet ;” and Mr. Halliwell notes 
“ manrent, power !” 

At p. 91, vol. i. is a letier from 
Henry V. to his Chancellor, which can 
be shewn by many evidences to have 
been copied from Tyler's Henry V. 
ii. 260. Tyler somehow omitted to 
state his authority, a thing very un- 
usual with him; the present editor 
boldly assigns it to the great repository, 
“Cottonian MSS. original.” It so 
happens that the letter isin the Feedera, 
published from an original, then in the 
custody of the clerk of the Pells! 

In the same page is one of several 
letters from the king to the City of 
London, which the editor tells us are 
“ now for the first time published from 
the originals preserved in the archives 
of the City of London!” concluding 
with the following modernisation : 
“ Because it is said the bearer of them 
[the king’s letters] is by our enemies 
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taken into Crotoir. We renew them 
here at Troyes, the Castle, the 17th 
day of September.” Mr. Tyler, who 
published the letter in his Henry V. 
li. 256, says the letter was written at 
Trie le Chastel, near Gisors, and gives 
the conclusion thus: “ Because it is 
said the bearer of them is by our ene- 
mies taken into Crotey, we renouelle 
[renew] them here at Trye the Castle, 
the 12th day of September.” 

At p. 99 is a paper, entitled “ He 
VY. to the Duke of Gloucester.” tt 
commences, “ Right trusty and well- 
beloved brother, right worshipful father 
in God, and trusty and well-beloved, 
forasmuch that we wot well,” &e. Of 
course this was not addressed to any 
single duke, but to a body of persons. 
It is referred to the “ Acts of Priv 
Council :” we cannot find it there. It 
is evident, upon reading it, that it is 
very incomplete, and is a mere jumbled 
abridgment. At p. 102 there is the 
same letter repeated. It is said this 
time to be addressed to the Chancellor, 
and is printed unabridged, but with 
many blunders, and with the same 
evident address to several persons, al~ 
though even then it is inaccurate. The 
letter was addressed to the Council, of 
whom the Duke of Gloucester was 
president. It began thus: “Right 
trusty and well-beloved brother, right 
worshipful and worshipful fathers in 
God, and trusty and well-beloved, for- 
asmuch as we wot well,” &c. It is 
printed in the Feedera, ix. 906. 

The letter which stands between 
these two copies of the same letter is 
addressed to the Viscomtes of London, 
which Mr. Halliwell translates Vis- 
counts, and explains in a note to mean, 
not sheriffs, but “Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen.” (i. 100.) 

Immediately after the second copy 
of the letter to the Council, is another 
of the letters to the citizens of London, 
which Mr. Halliwell rejoices at being the 
first to publish. It is dated 12th April, 
and makes mention of “our brother 
of Gloucester, and our bel uncle of 
Excester.” Mr. Halliwell explains 
the word bel in a note, “fair.” Fair! 
our fair uncle! A grim hero of Agin- 
court described as “our fair uncle’— 
is that possible? Did it never occur 
to Mr. Halliwell that bel-uncle is merely 
uncle-in-law ? Mr. Tyler, who printed 
this letter in his Henry Y, gives the 
date as the 12th July. 
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At vol. i. p. 234 is a letter from 
Henry VIII. to Wolsey. It is printed 
in Ellis’s Letters, in the State Paper 
publications, and by Strype. All of 
them print, “ cause why I am so loth to 
repair to London.” Halliwell, “ sloth 
to repair.” 

Vol. i. p. 244. Henry VIII. is made 
to write about his nephew, the bearer 
of a letter, dated 8th December. The 
letter is referred to two Cotton. MSS. 
but is really copied from the State 
Paper publication, Il. part 3, p. 59, 
note and all, without the slightest 
allusion to that work. The letter 
is addressed to an unknown Irish 
chieftain, and the nephew is_his 
nephew, not the king’s; and the date 
of the letter 5th December. We have 
at this part of the book 20 pages 
copied from the State Paper publica- 
tions, with all the notes, without any 
mention of the source whence they are 
derived. 

Vol. ii. p. 261, Belife for believe; “I 
have good grounds to belife it,” is 
printed belife, which is explained by 
the editor, “to let it remain !” 

The many letters printed from the 
Strafford Correspondence have never 
been compared with the printed book, 
and are consequently full of mistakes, 
ex. gr. in one page, 291, vol. ii. 

For, a former Parliament, read the 
former Parliament. 

For, should be subordinate, read, be 
subordinate. 

For, sea of discipline, read sea-dis- 
cipline. - 

But we must have done. Faults 
of all conceivable kinds could be ad- 
duced without end. Text, references 
to authorities, glossary, notes, intro- 
ductions, all teem with blunders totally 
destructive of authority ; all give proof 
of every kind and variety of ignorance. 
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If, as we understand from the cor- 
respondence in the Atheneum, the 
materials for the book were got to- 
gether by some one whose name does 
not appear in it, it is sufliciently 
obvious that that person knows no- 
thing of historical documents ; but 
it is Mr. Halliwell’s share in the 
publication that is the most dis- 
reputable. His carelessness and in- 
accuracy have long been — 
obvious to all persons who have ex- 
amined any of his books. For some 
years we looked upon his errors indul- 
gently, on account of his youth; but 
that has passed away. Lately the po- 
sition in which he has stood has pre- 
vented ourselves, and we have no 
doubt has also prevented many other 
persons, from dwelling upon his ob- 
vious incompetency for many of the 
tasks he has undertaken. But, in the 
present instance, we feel that we 
should betray the interests of that 
particular walk in literature to which 
we have so long devoted ourselves, 
and become parties to the dissemina- 
tion of most glaring historical untruth, 
if we were to pass unnoticed so pe- 
culiar an exhibition of editorial in- 
competency. The blundering in his 
additions, the shallowness of his re- 
marks, and the total absence of every 
thing like proper editorial illustration, 
are as marvellous as that he should 
have condescended to play the part of 
a mask, and sell the authority that 
may attach to the many initials which 
he 988 to his name, to an ignorant 
compilation and to a titlepage devoid 
of truth. Such things discredit litera- 
ture and literary men, cast wide upon 
the world the seeds of almost ineradi- 
cable errors, and stamp lasting dis- 
credit upon every one concerned in 
them. 
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SIR HENRY ELLIS'S Third 
Series ‘of Original Letters partakes 
greatly of the character of its prede- 
cessors. In type, gerieral appearance, 
and mode of illustration, it is a strict 
continuation of his former volumes. 
It does not appear to us to be quite so 
interesting as they were, but that may 
arise from the mode which is here 
adopted 3 setting such letters before 


By Sir Henry Ellis. 
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us having lost the novelty which it 
possessed when Sir Henry Ellis, some 
twenty years ago, first entered this field 
of literary labour. Of course we must 
not be understood as if we said that 
Sir Henry Ellis was the first to publish 
ancient original letters. Even in our 
own times Mr. Lodge preceded him 
by many years; but Sir Henry was 
the first editor of letters who endea- 
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voured, mah eye historical illustra- 
tion, generally thrown into the form 
of an introduction to every letter, to 
explain its particular bearing, and, in 
case of necessity, who and what were 
the persons by and to whom it was 
addressed. In this way he made an 
approximation towards rendering his 
collections popular, and certainly ren- 
dered them more generally useful than 
——— publications. 
the Preface to his present work 
we have some useful information re- 
specting the languages and forms of 
ancient epistolary correspondence. 


‘* Until the reign of Henry V. letters 
were written in Latin or French.* The 
earliest letter written in England now re- 
maining, is probably that of Wuldher, 
Bishop of London, to Beretuald, or Birht- 
uald, Archbishop of Canterbury, in Latin, 
preserved in the Cottonian MS. Augustus 
ii. art. 18, desiring his advice as to the 
mode of proceeding at a council summoned 
at a place called Breguntford, for settling 
certain differences which had arisen be- 
tween the king and the said council. 
Birhtuald was Archbishop of Canterbury 
from a.p. 692 to 731. The letter is 
greatly injured, and altogether too difficult 
to be made out: a solitary record of early 
epistolary intercourse in the Saxon times. 
The editor knows of no other letter pre- 
vious to the Norman conquest.” 

“ Letters in Latin illustrative of English 
history are numerous from the 11th to the 
15th century.’’ (p. viii.) 

‘* Letter-writing was resorted to in 
early times only on occasions of moment ; 
even letters of familiarity frequently took 
the shape of legal instruments. Till a 
comparatively late period, too, vellum was 
thesubstance uponwhich they were written, 
and scribes were employed to endite them. 

‘* Our earliest use of paper in epistolary 
correspondence cannot be carried further 
back than the reign of Edward I. during 
whose time, or in the latter part of his 
father’s time, it seems to have been 
brought from the East by way of Italy.” 
(p. ix.) 





* This may be the general fact; but 
there exist familiar English letters earlier 
than the time of Henry V. Mr. Hallam 
has printed in his Literary History, i. 71, 
a letter from the lady of Sir John Pelham, 
written in 1399. It was pointed out to 
him by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, who re- 
collected to have seen it in an old edition 
of Collins’s Peerage. Later editions have 
omitted it. 

Gent. Maa, Vou. XXVI. 
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There exist in our manuscript li- 
braries— 


‘“‘ Tracts such’as in later times would be 
called ‘Complete Letter Writers,’ both in 
French and Latin. One of these in the 
former language once belonged to the li- 
brary of St. Edmondsbury Abbey, and is 
preserved in the Harleian collection, No. 
4971, of the time of Edward III. .... 
A similar volume of formule of the time 
of Richard II. will be found in the Har- 
leian volunie 3988, clearly designed for 
English use. . . . . Amongst the Addi- 
tional MSS. in the British Museum there 
is another volume, No. 8167, which gives 
not only the forms, but exact instructions 
for the writing of Latin letters.’’ (p. x.) 


Before the time of Henry VIII. the 
letters here printed are of no great 
interest; but we would direct attention 
to the observations of the editor at p. 
20, upon Witsand. He adduces some 
good proofs from records in favour of 
the opinion of Camden and Du Fresne, 
that Witsand, or, as it is now termed, 
Wissant, was the Portus Iccius of 
Cesar, and before the annexation of 
Calais to the English dominions in the 
time of Edward It. was the general 
port of disembarkation from the con- 
tinent to Dover. 

The reign of Henry VIII. down to 
the year 1535 is illustrated by nearly 
200 letters, of which not more than 
two or three have ever been printed 
before. So large a collection must 
of course contain many things of cu- 
riosity and interest. It is, indeed, 
numerous enough to bring before us 
in succession almost all the eminent 
men of that period. —_ illustrations 
of Wolsey’s rise and fall, and of the 
progress of the Reformation, with some 
early glimpses of “ Mistress Anne,” 
give the book historical importance of 
the highest kind; but indeed there 
are few prominent persons or incidents 
of the reign of Henry VIII. whose his- 
tory is not elucidated | by these volumes. 

e first letter of this reign sets 
before us the condition of the royal 
fleet, then cruising in the Channel 
under the command of Sir Edward 
Howard, and anxiously awaiting a 
French fleet which threatened to issue 
from Brest “ upon the first wind.” 
“ Sir,” writes the Admiral, ‘ these be 
the gladdest tidings to me and all my 
captains, and all the residue of the 
army, that ever - tous. And 
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trust on God and Saint George that 
we shall have a fair day on them, 
and I pray God that we linger no 
longer.” (i. 147.) Again, he trusts 
“in God and Saint George that ye 
shall shortly hear good tidings. And, 
howsoever the matter goeth, I will 
make a fray with them if wind and 
weather will serve, or ten days [come] 
to an end; therefore I pray you re- 
commend me to the king’s noble grace, 
and show him that he trust no tidings 
till [he] hear from me, for I shall be 
the first that shall know it if I live, 
and shall be the first that shall send 
him word. (i. 150.) 

Poor fellow! the editor should have 
told his readers the sequel of the me- 
lancholy tale. The French remained 
quietly in Brest. Sir Edward block- 
aded the harbour for some days, and 
ultimately determined to attack them 
with “ row-barges.” He headed the 
expedition himself, and on the 25th 
April, just twenty days after he had 
written the letter we have quoted, 
suddenly entered the hostile harbour. 
A murderous fire from ships and bat- 
teries was instantly opened upon him ; 
his companions fell away, but the ad- 
miral pushed on, and, with a mad and 
réckless bravery, boarded the galley 
of the French admiral. For an instant 
he seemed successful, but the enemy 
rallied. He and his little band of 
eighteen followers were furiously 
assailed. They retreated along the 
deck of the vessel which they had 
boarded towards their boat, which 
was moored alongside. One by one 
they fell. The survivors reached the 
side of the ship. The admiral stood 
over his boat, and was just about to 
enter it, when by some mischance it 
was set adrift. He saw that esca 
was i ible. He took the whistle, 
which was the badge of his office, from 
his neck and threw it mto the sea. 
The next instant he was borne over- 
board by the enemies’ pikes. 

Tn the next letter we have Queen 
Katharine, just before the battle of 
Flodden, “ praying God to send us as 
geod luck against the Scots as the 

ing hath in France ;” and then follow 
two letters of Lord Thomas Howard, 
the elder brother and successor of Sir 
Edward Howard in his office of Lord 
Admiral, full of trouble and disap- 
pointment on account of the difficulties 
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which overwhelmed the fleet on his 
brother’s death. The next letter is 
from Sir Edmond Howard, and gives 
a pitiable account of his great debt and 
difficulties. He dared not go abroad; 
nor could he remain in safety at his 
own house. 


‘¢ There is, he says, such writs of ex- 
ecutions out against me . . . I may repent 
that ever I was nobleman’s son born, lead- 
ing the sorrowful life that I live ; and if I 
were a poor man’s son I might dig and delve 
for my living, and my children, and my 
wife's, for whom I take more thought than 
for myself ; and so may I not do now, but 
to great reproach and shame to me and all 
my blood.... Sir, I am informed there 
shall be a voyage made into a new found 
land, with divers ships, and captains, and 
soldiers in them: and I am informed the 
voyage shall be honourable and profitable 
to the king’s grace and all his realm. Sir, 
if your grace think my poor carcase any- 
thing meet to serve the king’s grace in the 
said voyage, for the bitter passion of 
Christ be you my good lord therein, for 
now I do live as wretched a life as ever did 
gentleman being a true man, and nothing 
have I to live on, nor to find me, my wife, 
and my children, meat or drink.” (i. 161.) 
Such are the troubles which not all 
the blood of all the Howards can escape. 

After a report of the battle of 
Flodden (i. 163), and a letter of Henry 
VIL, recommending the Grey Friars 
to the favour of Leo X. (i. 165), we 
find the University of Cambridge 
striving to secure the interest of the 
all-powerful favourite by an offer of 
their chaneellorship, and Wolsey’s 
reply, in which he declined the prof- 
fered honour. (i. 168.) We are then 
brought to the correspondence of 
Richard Pace, which conducts us 
through many stages of Wolsey’s for- 
tune. Some letters of Sir Richard 
Gresham dissipate “ into air, thin air,” 
various delightful speculations re- 
specting the choice hangings with 
which the Cardinal adorned the state 
rooms at Hampton Court, and set be- 
fore us how the great ecclesiastic 
availed himself of the services of the 
eminent merchant. From one of these 
letters it also appears how the Gresh- 
ams obtained that freedom of com- 
merce by which they were enabled to 
acquire princely fortunes for them- 
selves, and to benefit their country 
with buildings more valuable_ than 
palaces. Sir Richard begs of Wolsey 
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to procure a license for himself and 
two of his brethren to export and im- 
port as much merchandize “ as the cus- 
tom thereof shall be. . . £2400,” which 
sum was to be paid by annual pay- 
ments of 300 marks. “ And whereas,” 
he continues, “your grace owt [oweth] 
me twohundred and four score pounds, 
I am contented to give it your grace 
for the said license.” Wolsey might 
well have rich hangings at Hampton 
Court. 

A subsequent letter proves that the 
terra-cotta busts of the Roman Em- 
perors at Hampton Court, traditionally 
said to have been a present from Leo 
X. to Wolsey, were the work of John 
de Maiano, a sculptor, who writes to 
been that they were completed, and 
begs or payment of 21/. 13s. 4d. the 

ance due to him for them and some 
other similar works. (i. 249.) 

The first glimpse we have of the 
coming religious changes is in 1521. 
Cambridge was the first of our univer- 
sities in which Luther’s works were 
studied. The infection spread thence 
to Oxford; and there, to the great 
grief of Archbishop Warham, “ one or 
two cankered members induced no 
small number of young and uncircum- 
spect fools to give ear unto them.” 
(i. 240.) Both our great twins of 
learning being thus defiled, the autho- 
rities began to think it time to look 
about them. Archbishop Warham set 
himself to read certain Lutherana dam- 
natissima opera, and joined with Wolsey 
in an order to sequester evil preachers. 
Oxford preachers are not easily si- 
lenced; but the trial was determined 
to be made, and one Dr. Rowham, a 
monk of Bury St. Edmund’s, was the 
first fruits of the anti-Lutheran per- 
secution. (i. 248.) But the infection 
spread. e country as well as the 
city came to be tainted with it; and 

r Dr. Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, 

m the midst of his arduous labours of 
shriving and houseling the king, and 
making pilgrimage to our blessed lady 
of W ingham, is compelled to turn 
his palace into a prison for erring Lu- 
therans, and to write letters to Wolsey 
intreating him to take order for the 
unishment of the “infected persons 
in Oxford; for if sharpness be not 
now in this land, many one shall be 
right-bold to do ill.” (i. 254.) Even 
the king entered the lists against the 
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arch-heretic, “frere Marthen;” and 
we have here full accounts of what his 
holiness said and did upon the pre- 
sentation of the royal controversial 
volume in full consistory. (i. 254— 
269.) Ere the “new title” of De- 
fender of the Faith could be confirmed, 
the pope died suddenly. He was = 
ing at a place of his own called - 
liano, six miles out of Rome, and on 
his return was met by the English am- 
bassador, who thought he never saw 
him “ more lusty.” But he had taken 
cold; the next day he fell ill of a fever; 
and in a few days afterwards Leo X. 
the most illustrious of modern pontiffs, 
had departed—mysteriously, as his 
contemporaries thought—into the pre- 
sence of Him whose earthly vicar he 
claimed to be. (i. 280.) ‘This was in 
1521. Four years afterwards we find 
Lee, who was subsequently Archbishop 
of York, warning the king that, on his 
journey through France, he had found 
that 

* An Englishman, your subject, at the 
solicitation and instance of Luther, with 
whom he is, hath translated the New Tes- 
tament into English, and within few days 
intendeth to arrive with the same im- 
printed in England. I need not to adver- 
tise your grace what infection and danger 
may ensue hereby, if it be not withstanded. 
This is the next [i.e. nearest] way to fullfill 
your realm with Lutherans. For all Lu- 
ther’s perverse opinions be grounded upon 
bare words of scripture, not well taken 
ne understanded, which your grace hath 
opened in sundry places of your royal 
book. All our fore-fathers, governors of 
the Church of England, have with all dili- 
gence forbid and eschewed publication of 
English Bibles, as appeareth in constitu- 
tions provincial of the Church of England. 
Now, Sir, as God hath endued i 
grace with Christian courage to set forth 
the standard against these Philistines, and 
to vanquish them, so I doubt not but that 
he will assist your grace to prosecute and 
perform the same; that is, to undertread 
them, that they shall not now again lift up 
their heads, which they endeavour now by 
means of English Bibles. They know 
what hurt such books hath done in your 
realm in times passed.’’ (ii. 74.) 

The royal Sampson, David, or 
Gideon, which ever of these sla: ers of 
the Philistines Lee may have had in his 
mind when addressing the new De- 
fender of the Faith, needed but little 
encouragement to anti-Lutheran pers 
secution. The next letter (i. 77) 
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shews the secresy with which- the 
Lutheran publications were spread 
abroad,—‘‘a marvellous sort of books 
found, which were hid under the 
earth, and otherwise secretly conveyed 
from place to place ;” and introduces 
us to Master Garratt of Oxford, who 
was shortly afterwards called upon to 
bear testimony in Smithfield. 

And now the old archbishop had 
recourse to a new device—one of Mrs. 
Partington’s kind—for staying the in- 
coming flood. Two editions of Tyn- 
dale’s New Testament, of which we 
have got a ag through Lee, had 
been printed on the continent after 
many troubles and hindrances, and 
flight from place to place. Of course 
it had many blunders in it, and had 
been accompanied by a heavy outlay. 
The archbishop, perhaps through the 
intervention of Tunstall bishop of 
London, bought up the whole of both 
impressions, and destroyed them. He 
did his work completely, for, according 
to Sir Henry Ellis, whose note upon 
this subject deserves great attention, 
only a fragment of one edition, which 
is in the possession of Mr. Grenville, 
and one perfect copy and one imperfect 
copy of the other, can now be found. 
The perfect copy is at the Baptist col- 
lege in Bristol, the other at St. Paul's. 
As“the archbishop could not buy up 
the original, of course his craft had 
but a very temporary success; and his 
money enabled the editor and printer 
to set forth with good courage towards 
a more perfect edition. A letter from 
the Bishop of Norwich (ii. 92) proves 
that all the Bishops of the province of 
Canterbury were called upon to con- 
tribute towards the expense of the 
archbishop’s little scheme for buying 
up the Reformation. 

A few years bring on the carpet 
Mistress Anne, and the question of the 
divorce. We can only direct attention 
to the letters respecting the former, at 
ii. p. 131. Cromwell's rise, the impos- 
ture of Elizabeth Barton, the arrival of 
Campeius (ii. 149), and the fall of Wol- 
sey, all flit before us in these pages,—a 
glance, and they are gone. Sadler, 

rdiner, Bonner, the statesmen of 
subsequent reigns, made their first 
entries into public life in the service 
of the magnificent cardinal, and appear 
here in the outset of their career. 


Bonner, polite and ¢glegant although 
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cruel, is in 1530 studying Italian whilst 
in attendance upon Wolsey in his dis- 
ace, and begging Cromwell to lend 
im the Triumphs of Petrarch and the 
Courtier of Castiglione. (ii. 177.) 

And now we come to a successful 
application of the researches of the 

tor to the disentanglement of a cu- 
rious fact in literary history. Strype 
mentions (Mem. i. 92) that the king 
wrote “a book of his own cause,” re- 
specting the divorce, and he describes 
the way in which it was presented to 
the Pope and received by him. Sir 
He Ellis, if we understand him 
rightly, is desirous that we should infer 
the identity of this book and an octavo 
volume printed by Berthelet, entitled, 
“ A Glasse of the Truthe.” This may be 
so although we do not see any evidence 
of it, but we think he has shewn good 
ground for believing that “A Glasse 
of the Truthe” was unquestionably 
written by Henry VIII., and must here- 
after be inserted amongst the works of 
that royal author. It appears from 
Herbert’s Ames, i. 463, that this little 
book is in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween a lawyer and a divine, and pro- 
fesses to declare “ the pure truth alone” 
in reference to the divorce. There 
are copies in the British Museum and 
in the Bodleian. Sir Henry mentions 
one fact which is stated in it, but, 
being established to be the king’s, it 
would have been interesting if he had 

iven a fuller account of it. Perhaps 

e will oblige us and our readers by 
making our pages the medium of 
doing so.* 

Two letters at p. 189 and 200 give 
fresh particulars respecting Tyndale. 
In the latter is an invitation to submit 
himself to the king’s mercy, which 
brought tears into his eyes. “If it 
would stand,” he said, “ with the king’s 





* This book is alluded to, as if in the 
act of composition, in the 16th of Henry’s 
love letters to Anne Boleyn, ‘‘ I am ryght 
well comfortyd insomuche that my boke 
makyth substantially for my matter; in 
tokyng wheroff I have spente above 4 
ours thys day, whyche causyd me now to 
wrytte the shorter letter to you at thys 
tyme, by cause off sume payne in my hed.” 
So Mr. Gunn in his edition from the 
originals published in The Pamphleteer, 
vol. xxii. p. 123. Mr. Halliwell prints, 
‘*in looking whereof” (i, 319), instead of 
“im token whereof,” 
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most gracious pleasure to grant only a 
bare text of the scriptures to be put 
forth amongst his people . . . . be it 
of the translation of what person so- 
ever shall please his Majesty, I shall 
immediately make faithful promise 
never to write more, ne abide two 
days in these parts after the same, but 
immediately to repair into his realm, 
and there most humbly submit myself 
at the feet of his royal Majesty, offering 
my body to suffer what pain or tor- 
ture, yea, what dothe [deathe ?] his 
grace will, so this be obtained ; and 
till that time I will abide th’asperance 
of all chances, whatsoever come, and 
endure my life in as much pains as it 
is able to bear and suffer.” 

At p. 207 is a further notice of 
Tyndale, whose works it seems were, 
even in his own day, esteemed rude 
and simple. These were the qualities 
which rendered them so effective. He 
nothing sought “any vain praise and 
commendation.” 

At p. 208 and p. 239 are two valu- 
able introductions, in which the editor 
has been assisted by Mr. Way. The 
former is upon early treatises to teach 
the French Rees to English people; 
the latter, upon the introduction into 
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Europe of Oriental porcelain: both 
are curious, and should be borne in 
mind by inquirers. 

At p. 295 are various letters from 
Andrew Borde, “Merry Andrew,” 
which would bear commenting upon 
if we had space ; and at p. 308 an in- 
teresting letter of John Rastell, the 

rinter and lawyer, who married Sir 
omas More’s sister. The success 
of his double business does not seem 
to have been such as to give encourage- 
ment to any such combinations. “I 
get not now 40s. a year by the law: 
nor I printed not c. reame of paper 
this 2 year.” (p. 311.) 

The running comment we have given 
has sufficiently evidenced the value of 
this collection; and there are many 
important letters which we cannot 
even glance at. The explanatory in- 
troductions contain valuable informa- 
tion, and the book is throughout an 
honest book, made up of matter neither 
borrowed nor stolen, but collected to- 
gether by the intelligent and hard- 
working 2 and industry of the 
editor. It will sustain his previous 
reputation in this branch of literature, 
and be found a useful book by all 
classes of historical inquirers. 
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LORD STANLEY, in one of his 
recent magnificent speeches on the 
Corn Law question, made a statement 
somewhat remarkable in a genealogical 
point of view. His lordship stated in 
effect that the matrimonial alliances 
of the aristocracy (or landed and in- 
tellectual classes) with the commer- 
cial body, tended to strengthen and 
invigorate the families contractin 
such marriages. Now, I confess I fee 
proud that one of such transcendant 
talents, and such high, and deservedly 
high, distinction—a nobleman who is 
not only descended from one of the 
oldest and most distinguished houses 
in England, but has added fresh laurels 
to his already illustrious race—should 
have come to a conclusion so precisely 
the same as my humble self and many 
others, who think on such subjects ; 
and this, although that conclusion be 
directly opposed to the now prevailing 


opinion: for such opinion, of course, 
presupposes a real and ee 
real innate distinction of blood and 
caste between the aristocrat and the 
plebeian. 

The prevailing opinion was put forth 
almost contemporarily in a newspaper 
of not the highest repute. That num- 
ber of the newspaper in question con- 
tained two articles; one ridiculing 
the fears of the Protectionists; the 
other informing the rabble (somewhat 
inconsistently, should say) that the 
only distinction between the peerage 
and themselves consisted in a differ~ 
ence of manners, fashion, etiquette, 
&c.; assuring them that by copying 
the manners of the aristocracy they 
would become their equals, and ex- 
horting them to compel the aristocracy 
to mingle and associate with them, in 
order that the whole human race, I 


suppose, might be levelled (because, 
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forsooth, all are “ flesh and blood!”), 
and that the grand object of the pre- 
sent day—* the social advancement of 
the masses” (!!)—might be promoted 
to the fullest extent possible. 

Now, waiving all discussion of the ex- 
tent to which the writers of such ex- 
hortations wish to be levelled with their 
own inferiors (though I have always 
found those most anxious for “ univer- 
sal equality” the very first to trample 
on those beneath themselves), I shall 
pass to the purpose of this letter, which 
is to enlarge upon Lord Stanley’s re- 
mark. I am aware that this is a very 
imperfect way of discussing the sub- 
ject ; but I do not intend more than 
to offer a few remarks, of the truth of 
which long observation has convinced 
me. <A Mr. Alexander Walker is the 
man to undertake the subjectthorough- 
ly. It requires more than a mere 
power of observation ; but I shall hope 
that some one who has the leisure and 
ability will undertake the thorough 
investigation of this most curious in- 
quiry ; for if my theories be correct, 
and it be proved that the prosperity of 
mankind rests on the marriages from 
which they spring, it is perfectly clear 
that hitherto we have paid much less 
consideration to the subject than it 
merits. 

To make this investigation fairly, 
however, is scarcely within the ability 
of one entangled in the interests of the 
present generation. It must be one to 
whom the past and the present are 
alike ; one who can look on the whole 
untrammelled with personal feelings, 


and the world as a scene in 
which he is no actor, but merely a 
spectator. 


That an amazing diversity of mind 
as well as of body is inherent in the 
different classes of mankind, long ob- 
servation has convinced me beyond all 


estion. It is a wide and expansive 
d. To pry into the peculiarities of 
every class I therefore leave to my 


successors; for myself, I shall be satis- 
fied with noting the principal distine- 
tions between the two great divisions 
of “ Aristocrat” and “ Plebeian,” in the 
general acceptation of those words. 
That each possesses valuable pro- 
ies, is certain ; otherwise the union 
of the two would deteriorate rather 
than improve the breed: and I now 
state that, as a general rule, it will be 
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found that intellectuality, capacity, 
talent, or whatever name be most ap- 
propriate, is always extant in the aris- 
tocracy, dormant or in action ; and that 
energy, industry, and perseverance are 
the distinctive qualities of the sons of 
the earth, dormant or inaction.* When 
these two great and important proper- 
ties are brought in contact, they operate 
like flint and steel—like ee | and al- 
kali; and I will venture to assert that 
meritorious eminence was never at- 
tained without their union in blood. 
This proposition is no vain theory. 
What some of the following may prove, 
I cannot yet determine; but I am 
quite sure that this is an axiom, an un- 
qualified fact. If there be any sceptics 
on the subject, I shall be glad to hear 
from them of any individual of meri- 
torious eminence, of any age or nation, 
who it can be proved was without a 
stream of aristocratic blood in his 
veins. 

I doubt not this will startle some 
of the friends of the “ million ;” but 
investigation will prove that I am 
right. 

“T shall now proceed to what I have 
observed more minutely ; and as the 
following observations are not yet 
classed and arranged so well as I could 
wish, I must be pardoned for any re- 
petitions, &c. 

Nine generations is generally the 
extreme term that each branch of a 
family lasts, matching according to its 
contemporary position. This period 
includes its rise, zenith, and decline. 
Offshoots may plant fresh lines ; but 
they will wither contemporarily with 
the parent stem unless invigorated by a 
strong stream of plebeian blood, or 
by the exertions attendant on pursuing 
the trades and professions. 

I believe that the nature of the 
matches will determine the precise 
period of a family’s existence. 

Families run the same career as the 
animal and vegetable kingdom. They 
bud, flower, and die. Industry, energy, 
and perseverance beget wealth and 
position ; these ally with ability, talent, 
and refinement. Distinction and emi- 
nence are the result or issue of such 
union ; and prodigality, decay, annihi- 
lation, or insanity follows. ere are 





* Both energy and ability often lie dors 
mant, when pa in wealth 
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mistute rules on the suceession and 
issue in every case; e. g. li 
eminenée is followed by msanity or 
annihilation ; cos litieal distinction 
by prodigality and decay. But in 
every case the ultimatum is beggary, 
rain, or crime; and if perchance a 
straggler survives the destruction of 
his house and lives to perpetuate its 
name, he and his progeny just repeat 
the career of his ancestors, beginning 
with the industrial progenitor. 

These facts disclose a great and va- 
luable hint to family establishers, viz. 
that they should ally with other fami- 
lies when budding, rather than when 
flowering. Autumn and winter soon 
suceeed the latter, and often entail 
miseries and misfortunes on all consan- 
guineal alliances with whom relation- 
ship is not yet worn out ; which seldom 
4 so if the rye be formed during 
the height of a family’s rity. 

The destinies of families are aways 
traceable to the marriages of indivi- 
duals. Isay “marriages” exclusively, 
because where education, associations, 
or other causes, appear to operate, 
such education, &c. would not proba- 
bly be at all injurious, but for the pe- 
culiar innate properties of the persons 
on whom it is brought to bear; which 
qualities arise from his peculiarity of 
origin. 

ppropriate marriages (in a physical 
sense) may not only ensure prosperity, 
but perpetuity in families; and further, 
by skilful management of its alliances, 
preserve it remarkable for the same 
ea pag throughout. The Spelmans 
nad the good tact to temper their blood 
by appropriate alliances so successfully, 
that they remained, themselves, a house 
distinguished for literary pre-eminence 
through several centuries. It is, how- 
ever, extremely difficult to preserve a 
family in the same intellectual condi- 
tion for pA generations without the 
dangers of “ reeding in and in,” which 
often ends in insanity or imbecility. 
To secure this it may be safest to match 
every third generation with a family 
remarkable for the property sought 
after, filling up the intervening gene- 
rations with industrial blood to a con- 
siderable extent. ‘This is the surest 
safeguard from insanity, which, when 
it once enters a family, is like the dan- 
delion or mare’s-tail in a garden,—a 
nuisance very difficult to get rid of. 
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Every man is made up of his seize 
rtiers; and the variations be- 
tween brother and brother arise from 
their inheriting from the same pro- 
genitors in different proportions. As 
a general rule, however, the issue 
inherit more from the mother than 
the father. Clever women always have 
clever children. Thus is it mankind 
generally resemble their paternal 
andparent more than their father; 
cause in matrimonial alliances there 
is an impulsive instinct for opposites 
- unite, and —— the issue in- 
eriting in most cases the ter pro- 
portion from his nother. his mdthes 
being opposite to his father, and his 
father inheriting more from his mother, 
who again would be opposite to his 
father, the issue resembles most .the 
andfather. ‘Thus was Queen Eliza- 
Beth more like her grandfather Henry 
VII. than her father Henry VIII. ; so 
was Henry VIII. more like his grand- 
father Edward IV. than his father 
Henry VII.; so was Charles I. more 
like yon I. than Charles I.; so was 
Edward ITI. like Edward I.; and Ed- 
ward II. like Henry IIL, &e. 

This theory is equally extraordinary 
and correct. The reigning Queen is 
another instance, for I Believe it is ge« 
nerally allowed she resembles George 
III. more than any of his Majesty’s 
children: and in all these cases the 
secret cause is the same. Henry VIII. 
and Edward IV. both married their 
opposites; both were brought up to 
consider themselves kings ; they were 
sated with royalty, and therefore sa- 
crificed it by marrying their sub- 
jects. Where, through the planning 
of parents or others, marriages are not 
formed between opposites the rule does 
not hold: e. g. the case of Edward HT.’s 
marriage with Philippa of Hainault, 
which produced an issue as glorious 
almost as the father of it, and averted 
the decay one generation further off ; 
but, had Edward ITT. married a princess 
of his own position, his son would pro- 
bably have shared the fate of Ric 
If. his grandson. It would be too 
great an occupation of your space, or I 
would illustrate my theory by shewin 
causes for the variations between 
the issue of Edward IT. 

As a general rule, marriages between 
the most opposite complexions, fami- 
lies, tribes, and nations, strengthen 
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the breed and invigorate it mentally 
and bodily. Cross marriages may tend 
to preserve families in the same pecu- 
liarities, but usually terminate in ec- 
centricity, insanity, and imbecility. 
Bastards are almost always vigorous, 
both in mind and body, by reason of 
the strong diversity of class between 
their parents. Crosses should consist 
rather in difference of origin, (especially 
national,) tastes, habits, stature, and 
complexion, &c. Insanity is, of course, 
no cross with ability. 

To attain great eminence in a va- 
riety of pursuits, a varied and at once 
highly intellectual seize quartiers is re- 
quisite. Such distinguished propositi, 
however, from their want of the blood 
which is nearest to mother earth, gene- 
rally die issueless, or leave weakly off- 
spring who do so. It is desirable 
however for the public service that 
intellectuality predominate in the 
seize quartiers, though for private in- 
terest the reverse holds. 

In the fifth generation families are 
generally ascendant ; and, until all the 
seize quartiers are gentle, decay seldom 
commences. No peculiarity inthe blood 
is worn out entirely till the fifth gene- 
ration from its original possessor ; and 
thus are we “ punished to the third 
and fourth generation” for the trans- 

essions of our progenitors, 7. e. so 
ong as trace of his criminal pro- 
pensities be left in us. In its fifth 

eneration a family generally glorifies 
itself most on account of its pedigree. 
I never knew of a case where thirty- 
two guartiers were all proved gentle, 
which is a remarkable evidence that 
industrial blood is almost essential to 
existence. 

Certain pursuits influence the des- 
tinies of families. No man of gentle 
blood succeeds in any profession or 
business in which none of his ancestors 
within the sieze quartiers flourished, 
unless, indeed, there be a combination 
of properties essential to the exercise of 
his aoc which have existed sepa- 
rately among his various progenitors. 

No man of pure aristocratic ex- 
traction succeeds in any ordinary 
trade or profession. He may prosper 
in literature or the sciences; but he 
would embrace authorship, the stage 
or swell mob, the turf or gaming 
house (just as the tastes of the majority 
of his progenitors have leaned before 
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him, for intellectual pastimes, cosmo- 
politism, or field sports), before he 
would flourish in trade or business. 

The issue of mariners and sea officers 
(no matter how eminent) are always 
weak, and frequently insane. Whether 
this is owing to the constant influence 
of the sea air, or their isolation in 
ships, and separation from the soil, I 
cannot determine; but they always 
are so. The children of medical 
men are always clever and healthy. 
An agricultural life tends to dignify 
both mind and body, though in ex- 
cess it creates idiotcy and stupidity. 
Tt always, however, tends to moralise 
the inward man. Commercial pursuits 
sharpen the wits, and often promote 
good fellowship; but in excess foster 
every vicious and wicked propensity, 
and engender a monkey-like cunning. 
By commercial pursuits I allude to 
the whole set of professions which bring 
man in contact with his neighbour. 
Intellectual (scientific and literary) 
pursuits always elevate the inward 
man, cultivate his virtues, and prepare 
him for heaven. Such seldom leave 
any trace of themselves in this world 
beyond their works and their carcase ; 
they consume the whole of their earthly 
frame in purifying themselves for that 
state in which, despising and shunning 
all propensities of their earthly nature, 
they become the next class of beings 
to the angels ; for there cannot be an 
doubt that those whose whole life is 
passed in the cultivation of their mind 
are those who, without knowing it, 
treat this life as a mere antecedent to 
immortality. 

Change of pursuits is as necessary in 
the generations as in the individual, to 
prevent monomanias ; for the constant 
exercise of any one is sure to ter- 
minate in insanity or annihilation, after 
great eminence is once attained. 

I might enter into further detail, 
but - _— have not space for 
it. I will just make one more remark 
before I close this letter, viz. that no 
one who argues for national pecu- 
liarities of charecter can by any system 
of logic argue against family peculiari- 
ties of character. Who ever knew 
of a Scotchman who was not proud, 
prudent, and brotherly ? Is there on 
the face of the earth a nation which, 
within its own confines, has matched 
more amongst its own kinsfolk? Does 
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an English or continental education 
drive parsimony out of a Scotchman ? 
Yours, &c. W. D. Bayzey. 


Stamford Villas, 
Mr. Urnay, rane June 10. 

AMONG many documents which I 
some years since transcribed from the 
collection of ancient MSS. at Loseley 
House in Surrey, and which were not 
published by me in the volume known 
as “ The Loseley Manuscripts,” I have 
preserved an example of a nuncupative 
will, “testamentum nuncupatum,” which 
the law authorities define to be a verbal 
declaration of the testator’s mind be- 
fore a sufficient number of witnesses, 
which, being reduced into writing 
either before or after the testator’s 
death, is good to dispose of his per- 
sonal estate, but not his lands. Some 
further limitations of the powers of a 
nuncupative will were made by a sta- 
tute passed in the 29th year of the 
reign of Charles II. to which reference 
may be made. It was necessary, be- 
fore the enactment of this statute, to 
put a nuncupative will in writing, and 
to prove it by witnesses in the Spi- 
ritual Court under the seal of the or- 
dinary.* 

The following is the form of a nun- 
cupative will of which probate was 
taken in the 16th century :— 


‘In the name of God, amen, in the 
moneth of Auguste, in the year of our 
Lord God a thowsand fyve hundredth and 
fiftye, and in the fourth yere of the reyne 
of our Soveraine Lord Edwarde the Sixte, 
by the grace of God King of Englande, 
Fraunce, and Ireland, defendour of the 
Faithe, and of the Church of England and 
also of Irelande in earthe the supreame 
hed, Alice Swerdor, wydowe, of the parish 
of Harlowe in the countie of Essex, and 
dioces of London, being of perfit remem- 
brance, made and declared her testamente 
and last will nuncupatyve in manner and 
form followinge; that is to say, the said 
Alice did geve and bequethe all her goodes 
movable and unmovable unto William 
Swerdor her sonne, whom she named, 
constituted, and made her sole executor 
of her said testamente and last will, the 
which last will she declared and spake ofte 
ry in the presence of these witnesses, 

ohn Cramphorn and his wife, Thomas 
Benton, and . . . . Westwood, of the fore- 
said parish of Harlowe.’’ 





* See Jacob, Law Dict. 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XXVI. 
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To the above is annexed probate 
as taken “coram Henrico Harry, 
Legum Doctore reverendi patris Nich’i 
London ep'i} -vicario in spiritualibus 
generali,” &c. The two instruments 
are attached together by a strip of 
parchment, under the official seal of 
the vicar-general. 

Probably you may be disposed to 
afford to this testamentary document, 
of which I have never before seen an 
example, a place in your valuable mis- 


cellany. 
Yours, &c. A. J. K. 
Mr. Urspan, B. S. June 19. 


TO the interesting account of the 
author of the Lounger’s Common Place 
Book, with which you have been fa- 
voured by Mr. Tyson, June, p. 593, the 
following particulars may be added. 

He was the son of “ Arthur New- 
man, esq. of Ringwood, in the count 
of Sout ampton,” to whom he dedi- 
cated “ An Essay on the Principles and 
Manners of the Medical Profession, 
with some occasional remarks on the 
Use and Abuse of Medicine. By J. 
Whitaker Newman, Member of the 
Corporation of Surgeons. London, 
1783. price 1s. 6d.” Before this he had 
published “ An Inquiry into the Merit 
of Solvents for the Stone in the Human 
Bladder,” which reached a second edi- 
tion; and afterwards, according to 
Watt, in his Bibliotheca Britannica, 
“ these two Tracts were published in 
1789, under the title of ‘ Medical Es- 
says, with additions.’” 

In the dedication, preface, and body 
itself of the “ Essay” above men- 
tioned, passages often present them- 
selves, which remind the reader of the 
peculiar style and manner which 
characterise the op the 
Lounger’s Common Place , 

These pamphlets, together with the 
insertion of the name of J. Whitaker 
Newman in the List of Surgeons and 
Apothecaries at Ringwood, as recorded 
in the Medical Register for 1783, are 
sufficient to prove that he actually 
practised in this mixed branch of the 
medical profession, as his father had 
also done. The illness which com- 
pelled J. W. Newman to remove to 


y + Nicholas Ridley, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom for his adherence to the faith of 
the reformed — 
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Dover may have prevented him from 
practising extensively, or long, and 
thus have occasioned the belief that he 
had never been in practice. It shews 
an unwillingness to relinquish alto- 
gether the profession, that he after- 
‘wards became an extra-licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 
Yours, &c. §S. M. 


Mr. Ursan, 18th July, 1846. 

YOUR insertion, in your last Num- 
ber, of a rectification of a presumed 
error of the editor of the recent valu- 
able collection of Letters of Royal and 
Tilustrious Ladies, encourages me to 
ask you to do the same service to lite- 
rature in reference to a paper printed 
in the collection of Royal Letters edited 
by Mr. Halliwell. At p. 38 of vol. i. 
of that work, is a letter from “ Edward 
III. to the Abbot of Reading,” in the 
course of which there is mention of 
* Richard de Maurdyn, abbot of the mo- 
nastery of Reading.” No such name 
occurs in any list of the abbots of Read- 
ing ; and you may save future inquirers 
some trouble if you inform them that 
the designation of Richard de Maur- 
dyn as abbot is a mistake, and that 
the whole paper is a very singular 
example of blundering.* The ——w 
cited is, “ MS. Cotton. Claudius, E. 
viii. fo. 2;” and the whole document 
there entered runs thus,— 

Edwardus, Dei gratia Rex Anglie, do- 
minus Hibernie, Dux Aquitanie, omnibus 
ad quos presentes litersee pervenerint, sa- 
lutem, Noveritis nos recepisse per manus 
dilecti clerici nostri Edmundi de la Beche 
custodis Garderobe nostre, de dilecto no- 
bis in Christo fratre Ricardo de Maurdyn, 
monacho abbatis de Redyngg, de jocalibus 
ipsius abbatis unum calicem cum patend 
auri puri, ponderis triginta septem soli- 
dorum et undecim denariorum, et precii 
viginti duarum librarum et quindecim 
solidorum ; unum alium calicem cum pa- 
tend auri puri, ponderis quatuor librarum 
decem solidorum et octo denariorum, et 
precii quinquaginta quatuor librarum et 
novem solidorum; et unum scrineum 
auri puri, ad modum parvi feretri, garni- 
tum de saphiris, perlis orientalibus, cama- 
hutis, rubiis, balaisiis, et aliis diversis pe- 
trariis, pro reliquiis imponendis, ponderis 
viginti librarum et novem solidorum et 
octo denariorum, et precii, per estima- 








* We had printed our remarks upon 
this subject (see p. 142), before the receipt 
of our correspondent’s letter.—Ep. 
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tionem, ducentarum librarum, que idem 
Abbas pro expedicione negociorum mu- 
tuavit. Que quidem calices, patenas, et 
scrineum, prefato Abbati restituere, vel 
precium inde eidem solvere, promittimus 
bona fide. Teste me ipso apud villam 
sancti Edmundi sexto die Junii anno regni 
nostri duodecimo. 


In Mr. Halliwell’s Royal Letters 
this document is rendered as follows : 


Edward, by the grace of God King of 
England, lord of Ireland, and(1) duke of 
Aquitania(2), to all to whom the present 
letters shall come, greeting, Know that we 
have received by the hands of our be- 
loved clerk Edmund de la Beche, keeper 
of the(3) wardrobe, from our dearly(4) 
beloved brother in Christ Richard de 
Maurdyn, abbot of the monastery(5) of 
Reading, from the jewelry(6) of the said 
abbot, one chalice with a paten of pure 
gold(7), four pounds(8) in weight, and 
worth 54/. 9s. Od. ; and one casket of pure 
gold for carrying(9) reliques, in the form 
of a little shrine, garnished with sapphires, 
oriental pearls, sardonywxes(10), rubies, 
balaises, and various other stones, twenty 
pounds(11) in weight, and two hundred 
pounds in value(12), which the said abbot 
has lent us for the furtherance of our af- 
fairs, and which we promise faithfully to 
return, or to pay the value thereof to the 
said abbot. Witness my hand(13) at St. 
Edmund’s(14), the fifth(15) day of June, 
in the twelfth year of our reign. 

In which are the following mistakes : 

1. Omit the and. 

2. For Aquitania, read Aquitaine. 

3. For the, read our. 

4. Omit the dearly. 

5. For Abbot of the monastery, read 
monk of the Abbot. 

6. For jewelry, read jewels. 

7. After gold, insert the following 
words omitted, of the weight of 37s. 
11d. and of the value of 22l. 15s.; one 
other chalice, with a paten of pure gold. 

8. After four pounds, insert 10s. 8d, 
omitted. 

9. For carrying, read keeping, or 
preserving. 

10. For sardonyzxes, read cameos. 

11. After twenty pounds, insert 9s. 
8d. omitted. 

12. By estimation, omitted after 
value. 

13. For my hand, read myself. 

14. After at, insert Bury, omitted. 

15. For jifth, read sixth. 

This shews how very important it is 
to collate documents with the originals. 
I hope Mr. Halliwell’s whole book is 
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not to be judged by this specimen; but 
I find strange mistakes and omissions 
in the Letters of Charles I. which he 
has printed from the King’s Cabinet 
Opened. Ex. gr. 

ol. ii. p. 344. Letter dated 14th 
January, 1644, instead of 22nd Janu- 
ary, 1644-5, and misplaced a whole 
year. A letter referred to in this let- 
ter, as written previously, is inserted 
afterwards at p. 359. 

Ibid. p. 361. Which I have seen, 
omitted after Dighy’s despatch. 

P. 363. 50,000 crowns instead of 
pounds. 

P. 365. At least by the sympathy that 
ts betwixtus, omitted after alittle more wit. 

P. 367. Read England instead of 
Ireland in the following passage: “I 
will take away all the penal laws against 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland.’ 

P. 371. As it is probable, omitted 
after stand out. 

P. 372. “ Concerning Ireland ..... 
I desire nothing more than a race 
there,” instead of, a peace there. 

P. 373. Cottingham, for Cottington. 

P. 377. “ Thy conversation pleased 
me,” instead of, my conversation pleaseth 


me. 

P. 379. “ Of that I have been much 
pressed,” instead of, Of late, &c. 

P. 382. “ We want not our follies,” 
should have been printed, “ We want 
not our own follies, which is needless, 
and I am sure tedious to tell thee.” 

Iam, &c. Pamaerues. 


Mr. Urpan, 

BY the assistance of my valued 
countryman and coadjutor in the 
Yorkshire field of genealogy, Mr. 
Paver, I am now enabled to throw 
fresh light upon the descent of the 
Thwaytes family from Saville, &c. and 
on the interest of the Nevilles and 
Claphams, through them, in the Royal 
Arms. (See Pedigree, at back.) 

That the male issue of Anne 
Thwaytes Lp rong J Saville) is ex- 
tinct, I think there can be no moral 
doubt ; and from the reciprocal adop- 
tion of the names Gresham and Ka- 
, tharine, by the issue of Sir Herry 

and William Thwaytes, I conceive 
their community in the Saville mater- 
nity is equally certain ; though it must 
not be concealed that Sir Henry 
Thwaytes was twice married. That 
Frances Gresham and Katharine Clap- 


Coheirs of Sir John Saville. 
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ham were uterine sisters, however, is 
strengthened by the probable age, &c. 


of the former, who was certainly un- 
married at her father’s death, and in 
all likelihood remained single till about 
1540. Her not being mentioned in 
Lady Saville’s will may be accounted 
for \ her death; as the leaving an 
only child renders it likely she died 
soon after her marriage.—The “ three 
marriages” of Sir Henry Neville are 
altogether new; but I feel very clear 
they are correct enough; which, if 
the case, and Sir Egerton Brydges 
is the originator (so far as I know) 
of the statement, that “ Elizabeth 
Gresham was progenitrix of the Lords 
Braybrooke,”—the representation of 
Gresham is now vested in Sir J. H. 
D’Oyly, Bart. And if the extinction 
of the male Thwaytes’s be allowed, 
and also the uterine sisterhood of 
Frances Gresham and Katharine Clap- 
ham (which is well proved in its nomi- 
nal or speculative genealogy), the right 
to quarter the Royal Arms remains 
with the D’Oylys, Strangwayes, and 
Claphams. 

I have had reason to surmise more 
than this: and I would even raise a 
question whether William Thwaytes 
was not the father, de facto, of all Lady 
Thwaytes’s (Anne Saville’s) children. 
I take Sir Henry Thwaytes to have 
been an old man; and his widow’s 
marriage soon after with his young 
kinsman (who was probably attached 
to his household in his lifetime) ren- 
ders the case slightly suspicious; a 
suspicion greatly strengthened by the 
obscure manner in which their mar- 
riages and issues are recorded (if re- 
corded at all). In the authentic 
Strangwayes pedigrees, too, no one 
has ever ventured to say which hus- 
band was father of Isabel Thwaytes, 
wife of Sir Richard Strangwayes; 
though it is quite clear that her mo- 
ther was the coheiress of Saville. 

The genealogy in law is probably 
unprovable ; and, therefore, so far as 
the regulations of the Heralds’ College 
affect the case, the pedigree must stand 
as I send it. 

Yours, &ec. W. D’Oyry Baytey. 

Why Sir H. Saville’s illegitimate 
daughter was christened “ Gresham,” 
I cannot at all ascertain. It is not 
shewn, however, that her mother was 
Margaret Barkston. 
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Mr. Urnsan, = Lichfield, July 2. 

YOUR correspondent H. M. G. 
having in this month’s number of the 
Magazine (p. 42,) offered observations 
on the oe of the second pyra- 
mid, I hope you will allow me to 
correct a mistake under which he 
labours in asserting that these propor- 
tions have not already been noticed. 
For the fact is, that not only have 
they been freely noticed in different 

uarters which I could name, but Mr. 

ox, mathematical instrument maker, 
Barbican, some years ago manu- 
factured certain drawing squares, 
which, on account of their propor- 
tions, were named and _ stamped 
Egyptian squares. 

aving been led thus incidentally 

to record this fact, permit me to add, 
that in the year 1839 an inquiry into 
the proportions of Lichfield Cathedral 
induced me at my leisure to examine, 
amongst the accounts of different other 
— structures, Belzoni’s account 
of the pyramids. Now Belzoni states 
the proportions of the second pyramid 
to be,—the base 684 feet, the apotome 
568 feet, and the perpendicular height 
456 feet. The shape of the top and 
sides must of course be taken into 
account. But, reducing the pyramid 
to a strictly mathematical figure, these 
measurements are a mathematical im- 
possibility ; whereas their very near 
approach to mathematical proportion 
is, amongst other facts, strong evidence 
in favour of the accuracy of Belzoni’s 
measurement. For if the base be six 
hundred and eighty-four, and the per- 
pendicular height four hundred and 
fifty-six feet, the side of a right-lined 
pyramid must be five hundred and 
seventy feet, or only two feet more than 
the number given by Belzoni. And 
the measure of the base, 684, divided 
by 114, is six ; the measure of the side, 
570, divided by the same number, is 
five ; the measure of the perpendicular 
height, 456, divided by the same, is 
four ; and the measure of the half-base, 
divided by 114, is three. Whereby 
the consecutive proportions of the 
height, side, and base, are four, five, 
six, and those of the right-angled 
triangle formed by the half-base, the 
perpendicular, and the side, are three, 
four, five, as the following figure may 
render yet more apparent. 
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Now, in -consequence of their re- 
lation to Egyptian notions, it is not 
out of place very briefly to mention 
that certain Pythagorean theories had 
especial reference to these numbers, 
a fact which may be gathered from 
even a ie: eed school-book, if I am 
right in calling any school-book popu- 
lar, that is to say. 

Thus, to curtail Lucian’s account, 
this witty Greek writer, in his Sale of 
Philosophers, pictures Mercury as an 
auctioneer, and makes him announce 
on the occasion :— 


Mercury. Come down here, Pytha- 
goras, and shew yourself to the bidders. 
Now then, gentlemen, are any of you 
desirous of understanding the harmony 
of the universe ? 

Mercuant. You call this man Pytha- 
goras ; may I put a few questions to him ? 

Mercury. Oh! certainly; by all 
means. 

Mercaant to Pythagoras. Pray, Sir, 
in what country did you study chiefly ? 

PytruaGcoras. In Egypt. 

Mercuant. Suppose I buy you, what 
do you profess yourself competent to 
teach me ? 

Pyrnacoras. I'll teach you arithmetic 
to begin with. 

Mercuant. Oh! I know thatalready. 

Pytnacoras. How do you count ? 

Mercuant. One, two, three, four, to 
be sure. 

Pyruacoras. No, no, my friend ; 
not to be sure, as you call it, since when 
you count four you count ten [one and 
two are three, and three are six, and four 
are ten]. And four, moreover, being a 
perfect triangle, is the number we swear 
by as asymbol of divine power. When 
you understand these things you shall be 
taught the mystery of the four elements, 
which are the instruments of that power ; 
and then tanght the sublime doctrine 
which shews God himself to be harmony 
and number. 

Mercuant /o Mercury. Then, by the 
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great god Four, that’s very sublime and 
wonderful! I shall buy him. 

Mercury. I wish you joy of your 
bargain. Take him, and good luck to you, 
ayabn rixn. 

Thus, putting the joke of Lucian’s 
account aside, it must be apparent that 
the numbers four and ten were emi- 
nently mystical in the school whence 
Pythagoras derived his notions about 
them, that is, in Egypt. And, with 
reference to the Egyptian pyramid 
under consideration, it may now be 
seen that the integer four expressing 
its height, its height and base are ten, 
and the two sides of a section of it 
together ten, while the height and 
half-base are seven; seven, as every- 
body knows, having been everywhere 
looked upon as a mystical number. 

The essay which I began on Lichfield 
Cathedral having eventually swelled 
into what probably may never reach 

ublication, “ A General History of 
eligious Symbols and Mystical Num- 
bers, exemplified by an Account of 
the Site, Position, and Proportions of 
Lichfield Cathedral and its Close in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries,” 
I need scarcely add, that, so far from 
robbing your correspondent of his 
laurels, I shall have more than ordinary 
pleasure in reading his account of the 
“mystery” either of an Egyptian 
pyramid or of an English cathedral. 
Yours, &c. LicHFre.pensis. 


P.S.—In Lempriere’s Classical Dic- 
tionary, it is stated of Pythagoras that 
it is to him the world is indebted for 
the demonstration of the forty-seventh 
proposition of the first book of Euclid’s 
elements about the square of the hy- 

tenuse. But, inasmuch as even the 

st accounts of Pythagoras are con- 
fessedly written with more erudition 
than veracity, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that he acquired the know- 
ledge of this demonstration in Egypt, 
and therefore had no just cause for 
being so “ elated after making the dis- 
covery” as to forget his usual aversion 
to the sacrifice of animal life in con- 
sequence of it. 


Mr. Urpan, July 10. 

YOUR correspondent WitTonENsIs 
(p. 24) is anxious to know some par- 
ticulars respecting the origin of the 


House of Herbert. A like wish I 
have long entertained, and trust some 
one will be found to undertake the 
task of looking into the stores of in- 
formation deposited in our national 
archives, as well as the information to 
be gained from the muniments in 
Berkeley Castle, Badminton, Wilton 
House, and other places where the 
family of Herbert have resided. I 
look forward with the hope of a dif- 
ferent pedigree to any we have seen 
before of the Herberts, when Mr. 
Drummond takes it in hand for his 
magnificent work now in progress of 
ublication. ~ Your correspondent 

ILTONENSIS describes the common 
ancestor of the various lines of Her- 
bert to be Thomas, ap Gwilim, ap 
Jenkin, of Llansaintfraid,* living in 
the reign of Richard the Second, who 
acquired the castle of Ragland, in 
Monmouthshire, by his marriage with 
Maud, daughter of Sir John Morley, 
Lord of Ragland. Now this possession 
of Ragland I do not think is by any 
means a correct account of the way it 
came into the Herbert family. I should 
like to know who Sir John Morley 
was, of what family he came, and 
how he became possessed of Ragland. 
I believe the case to be, that Maud 
was heiress of Llansaintfraid, and not 
of Ragland, because we find Sir John 
Bluet, Knt. Lord of Ragland, and 
his daughter and heir, Elizabeth, or 
Isabel, was called Lady of Ragland, 
and married, first, Sir James Berkeley, 
_— brother of Thomas Berkeley, 

ord Berkeley, of Berkeley Castle, 
and secondly, she married Sir William 
ap Thomas, alias Herbert, a younger 
son of Thomas ap Gwilim, of Llan- 
saintfraid, and the Lady of Ragland 
conveyed the estate to her second 
husband; and their son, William 
Herbert, created Earl of Pembroke, 
possessed Ragland, and was grand- 
father to the lady who married Sir 
Charles Somerset, and thus the estate 
passed into the Beaufort family, the 
present possessors. The possession 


of Ragland by the Berkeley family 





* Llansaintfraid is situated near to 
Llanarth Court, in Monmouthshire, the 
seat of John Jones, esq. the head of the 
house of Herbert. 
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could be proved, I have no doubt, by 
papers at Berkeley Castle. 
omas ap Gwilim, of Llansaintfraid, 
was buried in the church of Llan- 
saintfraid, on the 8th of July, 1438, 
which looks like it being his place of 
residence, and not Ragland. Thomas 
of Gwilim is said to have descended 
from a Peter Herbert, who, the British 
heralds assert, married Alice, daughter 
and sole heir of Blethin Broadspeare, 
Lord of Llanllowell, near Usk. The 
Inquisitiones post Mortem would pro- 
bably set all things right, for I find 
Peter fitz Reginald is Tenthal in his 
inquisition, 20 Edw. II. No. 40, as 
re lands in Somerset and 
orset, and Matilda, his widow, then 
wife of Nicholas de Odecombe, seeks 
her dower. Iam most anxious to have 
the question of the origin of the first 
of the name of Herbert who settled in 
England; Edmondson callshim Herbert 
fitz Peter, which Peter was a younger 
brother of Herbert, Count of Ver- 
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mandois, descended from Charlemagne. 
Another point I wish cleared up is the 
reason the arms underwent a change 
at the time of the creation of Wm. 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke ; for Peter 
fitz Herbert bore, Gules, three lions 
rampant or, which was changed to the 
present bearing, Per pale azure and 
gules, three lions rampant argent. The 
crest, a Moorish woman’s head, seems 
to imply that some of the early members 
of the house took part in the Crusades ; 
the wreath under the crest still re- 
tains the colours of the original arms, 
viz. orand gules. All these particulars 
I ho r. Drummond will have 
clearly made out when he publishes 
the history of the House of Herbert. 
Before I conclude, I cannot help hint- 
ing at the neglected state of the 
tombs of the Herberts, in Aberga- 
venny Church; I wish some member 
of so illustrious a house would see to 
their restoration. 
Yours, &e. Sr. Jurzan’s. 





SONNETS BY C. S. 


AFTER READING EUSEBIUS, B. V- C. 1. 
Theirs was the living faith, heroic breast, 
Who, when the rack no yielding cry had wrung, 
To the fierce flame, or foul hyena flung, 
Still their Lord’s name, meek sufferers! confest. 
Oh, noble army of earth’s holiest! 
From whose free blood the Church to ripeness sprung, 
Well may we read your story, conscience-stung, 
Who, what ye earned, inherit—dangerous rest ; 
Well shrink ashamed, on whom the morning’s chill 
Or mid-day heat strikes like a martyr’s pain, 
If summoned some small duty to fulfill. 
Gold, easy gift, without a muscle’s strain, 
Now wins a martyr’s praise; and win it will, 
In days when death is loss and life is gain. 


Il. 


Although grown old in wondering, yet the sight 
Of the young moon, lit from the sun anew, 


Strikes as a fresh creation on my view, 
Another splendour added to the night. 


elena 
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Rounded to fulness now, and now less bright, 
Shrinking as ocean shrinks from stranded crew 
Whose sails flap idly since the tide withdrew, 

The planet seems to ebb and flow with light. 

To our own fortunes linked by some dark chain, 
We, fellow voyagers, to bring her near, 

And her dim features read, our vision strain ; 
Eager to know if on her spotted sphere, 

With hill-top rough, and smooth with golden plain, 
Dwell beings, like ourselves, of hope and fear. 


III. 


Well may I mourn, nor blush to own my woe, 
Now death hath silenced that half- human note, 
Marring, sweet bird! thy green and golden coat, 
And neck, where rainbow hues would come and go. 
Dear Poli! I never shall forget thee: no; 
Charms beyond graceful shape and tuneful throat 
Made me—a stoic deem’d—so strangely doat, 
And still bid tears, as I behold thee, flow ; 

For thou wert fond, intelligent, and true, 

And shamedst many of the lordly race, 

Who reason boast, but friendship never knew. 
Methinks thy being to some happy place 

Will yet ascend, where love shall have its due ; 
For God is love, and wants not power or space. 


Iv. 


TO THE MEMORY OF GEORGE AND ANNE BODLEY, OF WITHLEIGH, IN 

THE PARISH OF TIVERTON. 

A farm lies mapp’d upon the green hill-side, 

Once by a yeoman own’d of no mean name, 

But from a worthy knight deriv’d,—the same 

Who the Bodleian’s learned store supplied. 

Hither, when Blundell’s school-gates open’d wide, 

And I was free to go, none ever came 

More welcome to the good man and his dame, 

In summer or at merry Christmas-tide. 

Dear scenes of cheerful toil! at morn’s first glow 

I follow’d the blithe mower to the vale, 

And watch’d as sank the grass in lengthening row : 

Tuneful the maiden fill’d her foaming pail ; 

And, when the silent fields were white with snow, 

Echo would mock the quick beat of the fiail. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Memoirs of the Jacobites of 1715 and 
1745. By Mrs. Thomson. Vol. III. 
8vo. 

MRS. THOMSON has in this vo- 
lume brought to a close her Memoirs 
of the Jacobites * by biographies of 
Lord George Murray, the Duke of 
Perth, Flora Macdonald, the “Earls 
of Kilmarnock and Balmerino, and 
Charles Ratcliffe. In portraying se- 
parately persons who were engaged as 
actors in one common cause, there 
must necessarily be some repetitions, 
and there are in this volume a good 
many that might have been avoided ; 
but, in spite of all drawbacks, the book 
is useful and interesting, and entitles 
its author to take rank with the best 
of the lady historians by whose labours 
modern literature is distinguished. 

In the biographies of Lord George 
Murray and the Duke of Perth we 
have a full account of the enterprise 
of Charles Edward, from the landing 
of the seven men of Moidart to the 
disasters of Culloden; the romantic 
adventures of the Pretender in the 
Highlands necessarily form the subject 
of the life of Flora Macdonald; the 
legal cruelties which followed upon 
the suppression of the Rebellion are 
detailed in the biographies of Kil- 
marnock, Balmerino, and Charles Rat- 
cliffe. These are all good useful points 
in English history, and Mrs. Thomson 
has spared no pains in their eluci- 
dation. 

Lord George Murray's chief quali- 
fications for his leadership of the Pre- 
tender’s army were found in his ac- 
knowledged bravery, his acquaintance 
with the Highland character, and com- 
mand over the inferior classes of that 
peculiar people; his practical clever- 
ness and fertility of genius, combined 
with forethought, regularity, and care- 
fulness; his power of enduring all kinds 
of hardship, and of teaching and en- 
forcing the soldier-like duties of dis- 
cipline and sobriety, not merely by 





* See Gent. Mag. Vol. XXV. N.S. 
p. 392. 


Gent, Maa, Vou. XXYI. 


precept but by example. All these 
excellent qualities were more than 
counterbalanced by many infirmities. 
He was obstinate to excess, could 
not brook an equal in authority, was 
indiscreet in the use both of tongue 
and pen, and, worst of all, could not 
maintain a drooping cause, but lost all 
hope when affairs went badly. Such 
a man could not be a hero, and ought 
not to have been permitted to assume 
the command of a desperate expe- 
dition like that of Charles Edward. 
It was from the first a forlorn hope, 
and should have been placed under 
the orders of a commander who never 
dreamt that any thing was unattain- 
able; one who by his own daring reck- 
lessness could have infused into those 
around him an anticipation of good 
success even when the tide of fortune 
was at its lowest ebb. Of the charac- 
ter of Lord George Murray’s amiable 
competitor for the command, the Duke 
of Perth, we possess but little infor- 
mation. That he was generous, ac- 
complished, courageous, and well-tu- 
tored in the theory of war, is admitted ; 
but it may be doubted whether he had 
either sufficient physical strength or 
acquaintance enough with practical 
warfare to have made a successful 
eneral. One thing is in his favour. 
he had had the command, the High- 
landers would not have retreated from 
Derby. (iii. 282.) 

A mystery is thought to er over 
the death of this amiable nobleman. 
He was wounded at Culloden, and for 
some time after the battle subsisted 
precariously amongst the mountains. 

r the lapse of a month or two, 
Charles Edward, standing on the sum- 
mit of an eminence in the isle of Erri- 
fort, near Lewes, beheld two frigates 
sailing northwards. He thought they 
were French, and wished that they 
should be reconnoitred. His com- 
panions declared them to be English, 
and the boatmen refused to go out. 
The Pretender was right. In one of 
those ships, according to the report of 
two persons who a also in one of 
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them, was the Duke of Perth. The 
ships reached Nantes safely ; and shortly 
afterwards a rumour was spread abroad 
that the Duke of Perth had died on 
board of one of them at sea, and that his 
corpse had been committed to the deep, 
Inthe year following, the duke’s brother 
died at Antwerp, soon after which 
event a monument was erected to the 
memory of them both, and the fact of 
the Duke’s death at sea is clearly 
stated in the inscription. In oppo- 
sition to this account there have been 
several claimants of the honours and 
estates of the Drummonds, who have 
alleged that the rumour of the duke’s 
death was purposely set afloat in order 
to conceal his real retreat; that, after 
wandering about for a considerable 
period in the neighbourhood of his 
“bonny castle and his bonny lands,” 
he crossed the border and found re- 
fuge under the protection of Nicholas 
Lambton, esq. at South Biddick, in 
the aes of Houghton-le-Spring ; 
that he took up his abode there with 
a John Armstrong, a collier, whose 
daughter he married in the year 1749, 
and, after being engaged in various oc- 


cupations of humble life, died in 1782, 
leaving anumerous family. His eldest 
son passed through life as a pitman, 

i ing his noble descent; but his 
eldest son (the duke’s grandson) pre- 
ferred his claim to the earldom of 


Perth, and, in proof of the story we 
have told, stated many corroborative 
circumstances of a very curious kind. 
Whether they were fictitious or not, we 
have no means ofknowing. The proof 
seems to have satisfied an ex parte jury 
in Edinburgh, by whom the claimant 
was seed hele to his deceased great- 

duncle, Lord Edward Drummond, 

duke’s youngest brother.* Mrs. 
Thomson does not state this cireum- 
stance, nor does she tell us what be- 
came of the claim. She relies upon 
the tombstone account of the duke’s 
death ; but justly points out how re- 
markable it is that, if that event did 
take place at sea, the fact should not 
have been noticed by either of the duke’s 
two presumed co-voyagers, towhom we 
have before alluded. They both left 
written papers upon the subject of the 
voyage, in which no mention is made 
of the duke’s death. On the contrary, 





* See Gent. Mag. CI. p, 74. 
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one of them states that “all the gen- 
tlemen who crossed to Nantes” pro- 
ceeded afterwards to Paris. Such a 
statement, coupled with the fact that 
the same writer makes mention that 
the duke was aboard, makes silence 
as to his death very singular and sus- 
picious. 

The adventures of Flora Macdonald 
have been often told, but never, we 
believe, with so much minuteness, nor 
with such full information, as in the 
present volume. The narrative is 
susceptible of considerable improve- 
ment, by compression, which we ho 
Mrs. Thomson -will have opportunities 
of effecting in future editions. Poorly 
as we think of the cause of the Pre- 
tender, and still more so of the wisdom 
of those who supported him in the 
field, we trust there never will come 
a time when the admirable example of 
generous and heroic self-devotion pre- 
sented by this simple unaffected woman 
will fail to stir the hearts of all who 
become acquainted with it. Mrs. 
Thomson should have told us where 
the mortal relics of such a woman 
rest, and what inscription indicates 
her tomb. Society is so deeply in- 
terested in the preservation and exal- 
tation of the memory of all persons 
who have overcome the selfishness of 
our nature, that, in reference to such 
persons, these particulars should never 
be omitted. The memoir of Flora 
Macdonald, although necessary to the 
completeness of the history, is so much 
out of keeping (to use the artist's 
phrase) with those of others of the Pre- 
tender’s coadjutors, that Mrs. Thom- 
son should take it out from the un- 
worthy association and publish it 
separately, as an addition to the many 
examples and proofs of the bright and 
generous actions which woman can 
achieve. 

The most important parts of the re- 
maining lives are derived from the 
State Trials, with the addition of the 
gossip of the time extracted from 

orace Walpole, and some letters 
communicated from private sources. 

There are a good many mistakes 
scattered here and there throughout 
the volume, which will disappear, we 
hope, upon revision. One we beg to 
recommend to the attention of the 
Shakspere Society. It is said, at p. 411, 
that it may be remarked of Lord 
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Balmerino, “ as of Dr. Donne by Izaak 
Walton, that nothing in life became 
him like the leaving it.”. Mrs. Thom- 
son may complete the quotation when 
she verifies the reference. 
‘* He died 

As one that had been studied in his death 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow’d 
As ’twere a careless trifle.’’ 

Words can scarcely describe more 
accurately the dauntless death of Bal- 
merino. He ascended the scaffold 
dressed in his rebellious regimentals, 
and trod the boards “with the air of 
a general.” He bowed calmly to the 
spectators, read the inscription on his 
coffin, examined his “ pillow of rest,” 
as he termed the block, read his speech 
with all the coolness in the world, 
settled the signal and gave the execu- 
tioner his fee as if he had been per- 
forming some ordinary business of 
life. he turned towards his friends, 
their looks probably intimated some 
surprise at his seeming unconcern. 
“T am afraid,” he waid, “that there 
are some here who may think my 
behaviour bold. Remember, sir,” he 
added, addressing a gentleman near 
him, “what I tell you: it arises from 
a just confidence in God, and from a 
clear conscience.” Memorable and 
beautiful words (iii. 464), which for- 
cibly remind us of a passage from Dr. 
Johnson, quoted by Mrs omson at 
p. 380, that being in rebellion, from 
a notion of another's right, is not con- 
nected with depravity. 


Antonio Perez and Philip II. By 
M. Mignet. Translated by C. Cocks, 
BL. Post 8vo. pp. xii. 330. 

THE events on which this work is 
founded are too well known to every 
reader of Spanish history to require 
any fresh narration; they have, it is 
true, been overcharged by fanciful in- 
ferences or additions, and, by a natural 
consequence, some material parts have 
been contested, but there is now no 
reason to doubt their truth in the 
main, and the latest writers on the 
history of Spain, Dr. Dunham and Mr. 
Busk, have acknowledged their im- 

rtance by relating them. They are 
interesting ; first, as bringing to light 

a portion of “Secret History,” for 

which some readers have an insatiable 
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taste ;* secondly, as involving the con- 
stitutional liberties of the kingdom of 
Aragon ; and thirdly, as disclosing the 
practices of the Inquisition, in which 
respect the ex-secretary of that fear- 
ful tribunal, Llorente, has done much 
to illustrate them. 

In addition to the common sources 
of information, M. Mignet has had 
access to many new materials, which 
he has combined very happily. They 
consist of, 1. A MS. belonging to the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
containing a copy of all the matter re- 
lating to the trial (proceso) of Perez, 
from his first imprisonment to his 
torture and escape. “In this manu- 
script, numerous and positive testi- 
monies leave not a shadow of doubt 
as to the amours of Perez with the 
Princess of Eboli, and the real causes 
of the murder of Escovedo. Its pe- 
rusal suggested to me the first idea of 
this work.”—2. A MS. of seventeen 
volumes of the Acts of the Inquisition 
of Spain, bequeathed by Llorente to 
the Royal Library of Paris, and con- 
taining all the pieces relative to the 
trial of Perez, and the other events. 
This, we presume, is the collection, 
from which Llorente offered to publish 
at large the trials of those who suffered 
for the reformed religion in Spain, but 
which proposal unfortunately he did 
not receive sufficient encouragement 
to execute. (See McCrie’s Reforma- 
tion in Spain, preface, p. v.) His 
printed work contains indeed an ac- 
count of the trial of Perez, and of 
those which followed upon it; but an 
access to the Acts themselves is im- 
portant to the investigator—3. The 
correspondence of the Spanish, English, 
and French Ambassadors, in the State 
Paper Office ; in the Royal Library at 
Paris, where many unpublished letters 
and MSS. of Perez are preserved ; 
and in the archives of Simancas, from 
whence it appears, at page 36, that 
varticulars were furnished by Don 
Manuel Garcia Gonzales, the present 
keeper.—4. A work of Don Salvador 
Bermudez de Castro, lately published 
at Madrid, under the title of Antonio 








* “Notre curiosité n’est pas satisfaite 
si elle n’a pas pour objet des intrigues de 
cour ou des affaires d’état.’”’ (Pensées 
de Nicole, par M. Mersan, 1806, p. 32.) 
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Perez, secretario de estado del rey 
Felipe IT. which, though attractively 
written, and composed from some un- 
po egw documents, contains some 

etails of pure invention, and the his- 
torical sources are not properly in- 
dicated; however, some information 
has been gained from it.—5. An Italian 
MS. narrative, entitled, Relazione delle 
Cose di Spagna, by Antonio T**polo, 
written in 1577, one year before the 
murder of Escovedo, and preserved in 
the Royal Library. It is valuable for 
the portraits it draws of prominent 
personages at the time. 

The book has been already trans- 
lated into Spanish and German; and 
the reader will observe with pleasure 
(p. ix.) a letter from the author, ex- 

ressing himself glad that so able an 
-English translator has undertaken it, 
which will give him the greater con- 
fidence in the translation. 

The following character of Antonio 
Perez, from the narrative of Tiepolo, 
will serve as an appropriate intrpduc- 
tion. It shews that he set out with 
great advantages as a statesman, but 
with the drawback of vices which 
ultimately spoiled them and ruined 
himself. 

‘¢ Antonio Perez, secretary of state, is 
a pupil of Ruy Gomez. He is very dis- 
creet and amiable, and possesses much 
authority and learning. By his agreeable 
manners, he goes on tempering and dis- 
guising much of the disgust which people 
would feel at the king’s slowness and 
sordid parsimony .... He isso clever 
and capable, that he must become the 
king’s principal minister. He is thin, of 
delicate health, rather extravagant, and 
fond of his advantages and pleasures. He 
is tenacious of being thought much of, 
and people offering him presents.’’ p. 10. 

As a contrast to this character of 
a rising minister, or at least of one 
who appeared to be in the ascendant, 
let us take the description of a de- 
clining one, the more important, as some 
pen then ists have endeavoured to 
overthrow the general testimony of 
history, for the sake of the cause with 
which he was implicated. 

“‘The Duke of Alva is accounted a 
dissembler, artful, and very experienced, 
but jealous and spiteful. The king shews 
him much good will, but employs him 
little. He has no authority,—no standing. 
Accordingly, there are few people who 


take any notice of him, In order to 
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conceal his small share of favour and his 
ill-luck, he never leaves the king.” 
p- 9. 


In reading the last paragraph we 
are at once reminded of an expressive 
line in Johnson’s Vanity of Human 
Wishes—* And power too great to 
keep or to resign.” And who does 
not see a just retribution, in the person, 
who abused his power so ferociously, 
being reduced to maneeuvre in order 
to preserve its fragments? The third 
person who appears on this eventful 
stage is Escovedo, secretary to the cele- 
brated Don Juan of Austria. Philip, 
whose calamify it was to be jealous 
both of a brother and a son, made use 
of the compliant treachery of Perez as 
a spy upon the former. 


“At the same time, to become ac- 
quainted with all his brother’s designs, 
and watch the intrigues of Escovedo, he 
authorized Perez, who was the confident 
of the one, and the friend of the other, to 
correspond with them - « to enter 
into their views, to appear to gain his 
favour for them, to speak even very freely 
of him in order to throw them off their 
guard, and afterwards to betray their 
secrets to him. Perez sought, or at the 
very least, accepted this odious part. He 
acted it,as he himself relates, with a shame- 
less devotion to the king, and a studied 
perfidy towards Don Juan and Escovedo. 

e wrote letters to them, which were 
even submitted to the inspection of Philip, 
and in which he did not always speak res- 
pectfully of that prince ; he afterwardscom- 
municated to Philip the bold despatches 
of Escovedo, and the effusions of Don 
Juan’s restless ambition.’”’ pp. 16, 17. 

It is surprising how a person of 
Philip’s sagacity did not suspect, that 
Perez, who submitted to act as his 
tool, would use him in return as his 
own, which he did in making him an 
accomplice in the murder of Escovedo. 
Perhaps, however, Philip did suspect 
it, or at least discovered it by the 
event, as he abandoned him imme- 
diately. What a worthless pair they 
were, appears from their letters, in 
which they have the mutual effrontery 
to act villanously on principle. Perez 
Says : 

‘‘But let your majesty use good pre- 
caution in reading these papers; for, if 
my artifice is discovered, I shall no longer 
be good for anything, and shall have to 
discontinue the game. Moreover, I know 
very well that, for my duty and conscience, 
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Fam doing, in all this, nothing but what 
I ought; and I need no other theology 
than my own to comprehend it.”” p. 17. 

He was quite right in surmising that 
he would become useless if his artifice 
was discovered, for when the suspicion 
of the murder fell upon him, he be- 
came useless to Philip, or, as M. Mignet 

tly observes, a worn-out tool. To 
this precious communication Philip 
answers in the same style: 

“Trust, in everything, to my circum- 
spection. My theology understands the 
thing just as yours does, and considers 
not only that you are doing your duty, 
but that you would have been remiss to- 
ward God and man had you not done so, 
in order to enlighten my understanding 
as completely as isnecessary against human 
deceits and upon the things of this world, 
at which I am truly alarmed.’’ 


The idea of guarding against human 
deceits by treachery, scarcely re- 

uires a note of admiration to shew its 
character! But where, we may ask, 
did Philip and his minister acquire 
those principles, about which they areso 
well agreed? Was it in the language of 
the Decretals?—“Simulatio utilis est, 
et in tempore assumenda” (Pars 2. 
Caus. 2. Quest. 2.); for one of the 
evils of such principles is, that they 
can be drawn out to any length by 
dishonest and crafty minds. And did 
Perez throw out the hint about his 
theology, to obtain a recognition of 
it from Philip, so as not to be entangled 
alone if hé should be caught in his 
own net? At all events, it is some 
satisfaction to know that both of them 
reaped as they had sowed, in a fear of 
each other, which lasted till Philip's 
death. 

The connection of the names of 
Perez and Philip with that of the 
Princess of Eboli, is too well known 
to the readers of Spanish history to 
need anything more than an allusion. 
Ranke, taking occasion to carp at 
Gregorio Leti, rejects the popular story 
in his account of the Spanish empire, 
originally appended to his History 
of the Popes.* He says, “Let the 
reader take into consideration that 
the princess was already in years, and 





* It is published uniformly with Mr. 
Kelly’s translation, and the passage re- 
ferred to occurs at p. 49, note *, 
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had lost an eye;} that the wife of 
i Si doubtless net crew of Spanish 
jealousy, gave proof of enduring passion 
for her ohana: after this, let him 
believe such late rumours if he has a 
mind to do so.” The weight of Ranke’s 
opinion has helped for the moment to 
discredit the story, and to whiten a 
stain on Philip’s memory; but the 
acquittal has been pronounced too 
soon. M. Mignet has established the 
fact of the current history: “the last 
reason,” he observes, alluding to the 
devoted affection of the wife of Perez, 
“ goes for nothing ;” and, unfortunately, 
he has too much ground for saying so, 
since we often see most devoted wives 
attached to worthless husbands, whose 
delinquencies they will not believe, or 
too amiably overlook. But abstract 
reasoning amounts to little in such a 
case; it is on facts that M. Mignet 
relies. 


** As for the objection derived from the 
age and appearance of the Princess of 
Eboli, it has not much foundation either. 
All contemporary writers agree in praising 
her beauty. Born in 1540, she married 
Ruy Gomez at Alcala, in 1553, at the age 
of thirteen,{ and was only thirty-eight 
years old at the present period. There 
was then nothing to prevent the intimac 
which M. Ranke discredits, but whic 
numerous testimonies place beyond all 
doubt.’’ p. 35. 

It is unpleasant to trace the proba- 
bilities of such acts, which, taken in 
themselves, would better have been 
buried in oblivion, but which, having 
unfortunately become matter of his- 
tory, require to be established or re- 
futed. ‘The result of M. Mignet’s in- 
quiries proves that Ranke is decidedly 
wrong, and this throws an air of doubt 
over his other attempts at palliation ; in- 
deed, it shows that he is not to be quoted 
implicitly. Thetrial (proceso) proves 
that the intimacy was notorious; that 
the household of the princessmurmured 





+ M. Mignet says it was a cast in one 
eye. 

t “ Details given by Don Manuel 
Garcia Gonzales, the present archivist of 
Simancas.’’ (Author's note.) 

§ At p. 77, M. Mignet again corrects 
Ranke, who had said that Granvelle re- 
ceived the presidency of the council of 
Castile: he received that of Italy, and 
directed the foreign policy of Philip till 
his death in 1586, 
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at it, so that some of her near rela- 
tions wanted to kill Perez. Ranke, it 
will be remembered, has argued from 
the absence of Spanish jealousy ; he 
will, therefore, allow it its due weight 
when positively in evidence. 

‘¢ This opinion was entertained by every 
body ; it prevailed in Spain, where more 
than eight witnesses, of different grades 
in society, deposed in court, without act- 
ing in concert or in secret, that Escovedo 
had been killed for having wanted to 
defend the honour of Prince Ruy Gomez, 
whose servant he had been.’’ p. 39. 


But we have the authority of Perez 
himself, unless he be set aside as a 
liar; for D’Aubigné, in his Histoire 
Universelle, Amsterdam, 1626 (t. iii. 

. 430), says, “ About this time [1593], 

adame introduced to the king her 
brother, a first secretary of Spain, 
named Antonio Perez '...As we 
learned from him, the king of Spain 
and Antonio Perez having become 
rivals in the affections of a lady,” &e. 
(Note at p. 42.) 

How Perez procured the assassina- 
tion of Escovedo by Philip’s authority, 
thus rendering his rival an accomplice 
in his crime, and how Philip cast off 
Perez on finding it necessary to dis- 
avow or defend him, are well-known 
matters ofhistory. The fact, however, 
has acquired another kind of im- 

ortance, from being adduced as an 
instance in the science of political 
ethics. Lieber, the American writer 
on that subject, when arguing that 
“the state or authority cannot require 
an immoral act or permit a crime,” 
says, “ Philip I. could not rightfully 
authorise any-person to murder the 

ince of Orange, still less offer a re- 
ward and protection against all future 
molestation; nor could Charles II. 
authorise the assassination of Crom- 
well. No king can order any person 
to murder another, as Philip ordered 
Perez to murder Escovedo, without 
process, on account of weighty reasons 
respecting himself (the king) and the 
crown, and well-proved facts.” (Manual 
of Political Ethics, ed. London, 1839, 
chap. v. pp. 197, 198.) We have cited 
this a at length, because at page 
78 M. Mignet has actually quoted 
Philip’s letter to the Prince of Parma, 
setting a price on the head of the 


Prince of Orange, avowedly “in order 
to endeavour to get rid of such a 


wretched pernicious man, already con- 
demned, and whom his doings are daily 
condemning still more.” 

The escape of Perez into Aragon 
is the next subject of interest : 


‘‘ The flight of Perez had caused general 
satisfaction. Even Philip’s court-fool, 
named Uncle Martin, who, like his fellows, 
had the privilege of speaking freely to his 
master on every subject, and of shewing 
himself a wise man in seeming to play 
the fool, said to him, in open court, upon 
the subject of this escape: ‘Sire, who is 
this Antonio Perez, whose escape and 
deliverance have filled every one with de- 
light? He cannot then have been guilty : 
rejoice, therefore, like other people.’ But 
far from taking his fool’s good advice, 
Philip extended the severity of his persecu- 
tions to the innocent family of Perez.’’ 
p. 136. 

When Perez was in prison at Sara- 
og in order, as he said, to shew the 

ing what pledges he possessed for his 
acquittal, 
‘*He sent to Philip the prior of Gotor 
to whom he had shewn, in ecclesias 
confidence, all the papers he had in his 
possession; he had let him see those 
notes in the king’s handwriting, which 
authorised him to correspond with Don 
Juan and Escovedo upon the most secret 
affairs of state, to alter their despatches in 
deciphering them.’’ p. 149. 


That part of the history which is 

connected with the Inquisition has been 
illustrated by Llorente, to whom this 
work is much indebted. But we must 
hastily follow Perez to England, where, 
after the publication of his Reluciones, 
in 1594, 
‘‘The vindictive monarch endeavoured 
again to rid himself of Perez, who was 
denouncing his perfidy and cruelty to all 
Europe. ‘Two Irishmen received and 
accepted from Count de Fuentes, the 
governor of the Netherlands, the mission 
to kill him. Being seized in London 
with letters which implicated them, they 
were, upon their own confession, con- 
demned to death; and their heads were 
fixed upon one of the city gates near 
Saint Paul’s.” p. 263. 

It shews the ability and address of 
Perez that, wherever he went, notwith- 
standing the reasons there were to 
discredit him, he made his way to the 
highest favour. Though Elizabeth re- 
fused him an audience on his first 
arrival (Lingard, viii. 386), he ob- 
tained one at his departure for France, 
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oo 264); but here again, as at 


e outset of his career, his advan 
were spoiled by his vices; for, “by 
adopting tortuous courses,” he injured 
and finally ruined his credit with the 
two governments of France and Eng- 
lamer: 265). Villeroy, Secre of 


State to Henry IV., writi Chris- 
tophe de Harlay, Count de Beaumont, 
ambassador in England, says of Perez, 


“ Never did I see so much vanity and 
imprudence, accompanied by so much 
presumption, in any person” (p. 311, 
312). Who can wonder, then, that 
though he set out with fair weather, 
and with sufficient sea-room, he was 
wrecked for want of steersmanship ? 
A story is told of the first Lord Mel- 
ville saying to a person, who had de- 
served some reward, but who shewed a 
want of tact in his mode of application 
for it, “J cannot give you prudence.” 
Unfortunately, if it were a communica- 
ble quality, those who most need it 
would be least inclined to receive it, 
on account of their self-sufficiency. 
M, Mignet has summed up the history 
of Perez in saying, that, “having ar- 
rived at power too easily, he knew 
not how to maintain his position” 
(p. 328). The y xt | character, 
which is drawn at fuller length, must 
close our extracts from this volume : 

‘* In the desperate strife into which he 
was hurled by his excesses and misdeeds, 
he displayed such various intellectual re- 
sources, shewed such an energy of cha- 
racter, was so oppressed, so eloquent, and 
so pathetic, that he became the object of 
the most generous devotion, and obtained 
universal sympathy. Unfortunately, the 
same defects which had ruined him in 
Spain lost him his credit in England and 
in France, where, ever the same, he com- 
promised even his disgrace, and died in 
poverty and neglect.’’ p. 329. 


Such was Antonio Perez. With 
eminent talents, with personal attrac- 
tions, with that advancement given to 
him which others pass their lives in 
seeking, he has left behind him the 
name of a forger, an adulterer, and a 
murderer ; nor is it any palliation to 
say, that these charges rest in an equal 
degree upon Philip. At first sight 
there appears a defect in retribution, 
when we see these assassins of Esco- 
vedo surviving him for years, and then 
dying in their beds; but, on a deeper 
inspection, their cases appear perfectly 
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retributive. They lived in hatred and 
mistrust of each other. Perez blasted 
Philip’s character wherever he went, 
while the sword or ‘the dagger of Philip 
followed hard on every step of Perez. 
Miscreants, like cowards, “die many 
times before their death,” and reputa- 
tion, ‘our second life,” is turned for 
them into infamy. 

In laying down this work of M. 
Mignet’s we may justly say that he 
has successfully treated an important 
episode in Spanish history, and placed 
it on a basis not likely to be shaken, 
After reading Ranke we had some 
doubts on the subject, but these pages 
have effectually dispelled them. Pthe 
reader may consult Imhof’s “Re- 
cherches Historiques et Genealogiques 
des Grands d’Espagne” (Amste . 
1707, 12mo) for the families who ap- 
pear in this work ; but the information 
to be gleaned is chiefly genealogical.* 


The History of Civilization, from the 
Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
Revolution of 1640. By F. Guizot. 
Post 8vo. Vol. I. pp. xxx. 490. 
THE lectures in which this work is 

comprised were delivered by M. 

Guizot, in the years 1828-30, at the 

Old Sorbonne, now the Faculty of 

Letters, of Paris, on alternate days 

with M.M. Cousin and Villemain. 

The first portion of them, entitled 

“ Civilization of Europe,” was pub- 

lished in English some years back, by 

the late enterprising Mr. Talboys of 

Oxford ; but the lectures on the “ Ci- 

vilization of France,” which form 

three-fourths of the entire work, are 
now given to the English public for 
the first time. ‘These circumstances, 
for they are too fortuitous to be ealled 
an arrangement, have fallen out hap- 

ily ; as the lectures are partly known 
in this country already, and therefore 
many readers will be glad to possess 
the remainder, which is now brought 
within their reach. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review 
has observed of these lectures, that 
“there is a consistency, a coherence, 
a comprehensiveness, and what the 
Germans would term many-sidedness, 
in the manner of M. Guizot’s fulfil- 





* Our copy of Imhof formerly belonged 
to Southey, whose library was rich ip 
works relating to Spain. 
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ment of his task, that manifests him 
one to whom the whole subject is 
familiar.” Without wishing to detract 
from this praise, we must yet observe, 
that there is sometimes a want of pro- 

rtion ; and the reader, if he is de- 
ighted at having some subjects pro- 
foundly treated, will regret to find 
others more slightly touched, for 
whatever M. Guizot treats slightly, is 
so much loss to the reader. That the 
civilization of France should occupy a 
larger space than that of Ewrope, may 
have been owing to arrangements 
which place the subject out of the 
province of criticism. That French 
civilization, however, should have 
been made the standard, is a trait of 
national partiality, against which it 
were in vain to protest. Nor are we 
aware that we should like a writer the 
less, for not endeavouring to elevate 
his country or his countrymen. In 
some minor points, as for instance 
when speaking occasionally of our 
William III. the feeling appears to 
have operated to a degree that re- 
quires this excuse. 

But, quitting such topics, where we 
feel ourselves treading on sharp flints, 
let us turn to one that is more re- 
mote, and on which M. Guizot’s views 
are particularly luminous,—the Cru- 
sades. 


‘¢ Since the end of the seventh century, 
Christianity had been struggling against 
Mahommedanism : it had conquered it in 
Europe after being dangerously menaced ; 
it had succeeded in confining it to Spain. 
Thence also it still strove constantly to 
expel it. The Crusades have been repre- 
sented as a kind of accident, unforeseen, 
unheard of, born solely of the recitals of 


. pilgrims on their return from Jerusalem, 


and of the preachings of Peter the Hermit. 
It was nothing of the kind. The Crusades 
were the continuation, the zenith, of the 
grand struggle which had been going on 
for four centuries between Christianity 
and Mahommedanism. The theatre of 
this struggle had been hitherto in Europe, 
it was now transported into Asia. . .. 
Mahommedanism was established in Spain, 
and had there conquered and founded 
a kingdom and principalities. The 
Christians did thesame in Asia,””"— Europe, 
Lect. viii. pp. 151-2. 

As the portion which relates to ci- 
vilization in France is larger, it is of 
course more diffuse, and citations are 
not made so easily. We give, how- 

7 





ever, 2 e on the barbarian inva- 
sion of Gaul by the Franks. 


‘‘ The invasion of the barbarians, there- 
fore, did not in any way kill what pos- 
sessed life: at bottom, intellectual acti- 
vity and liberty were in decay; every 
thing leads us to believe that they would 
have stopped of themselves; the barba- 
rians stopped them more rudely and 
sooner. That, I believe, is all that can be 
imputed to them.”—France, Lect. vi. 
p. 408. 


We lay down this work with the 
decided opinion, that it is a store of 
materials to exercise the reader’s 
mind, and to induce habits of observa- 
tion and combination in the study of 
history. An interesting memoir of 
M. Guizot is prefixed, but we should 
have preferred a simpler style of 


biography. 


Travels in Luristin and Arabistan. By 
the Baron de Bode. 2 vols. 

THIS is a plain and pleasing narra- 
tive of an excursion made by the en- 
terprising author when in Persia to the 
mountainous regions called Luristén, 
or the Land of the Lurs, extending 
from the Turkish boundary on the west, 
to the limits of Ispahan and Fars on 
the east. The inhabitants the author 
supposes to have sprung from an ori- 
ginal stock—the old Zend. The low 
country, lying to the south of the 
chain, together with the town of Shister, 
. - denominated Khuristan or Ara- 

istan. 


‘¢ Shaster,’’ says the author, “ is greatly 
fallen from its former importance. Ahviéz, 
the winter capital of the Arsacide or Par- 
thian kings, is a heap of ruins. The 
plough is levelling the only remaining 
mounds which point to Jonde-Shapir ; 
while Sus4, the rival of Babylon and Ecba- 
tana, the vernal residence of the King of 
Kings, hides its ancient ruins under thick 
grass and waving reeds. But, even prior 
to the dawn of profane history, before the 
sun of Ninevah and Babylon had risen in 
the East, Elam, as Scripture tells us, was 
already a nation; whilst in later days, 
under the name of Elymais, the same 
country attracted towards its rich temples 
the cupidity of the Greek and Parthian 
conquerors. With a view of rescuing 
from oblivion this once classical ground, 
the author has endeavoured to draw aside 
a corner of the veil which still covers this 
mysterious region.” 


Nowall we can do is to enumerate the 
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more memorable sites of ancient cities 
and dilapidated monuments of anti- 
quity, which the author mentions as 

ey occur. The first is “ The supposed 
Tomb of C ” and the “ Takhte Soli- 
man,” or e of the ancient kings of 
Persia, where they used to sit in public, 
near Musgab. tomb of Cyrus, 
however, the author found impossible 
to enter, for it is supposed by the na~ 
tives to contain the remains of the 
Mother of King Soliman, hence its 
name — cshede-Madre- Soliman, and 
no man is allowed te enter the interior 
of the sepulchre; though Sir R. K. 
Porter had found means to persuade 
the two old women who were then its 
guardians to let him into the shrine 
(vide Travels, i. 500). The next object 
was the ruins of Istakhr or Persepolis 
(p. 163), of which Hieron says, “ They 
are the noblest monuments of the most 
flourishing era of the empire which has 
survived the lapse of ages. Pillars 
which belong to no known order of 
architecture; inscriptions in an alpha- 
bet which continues an enigma ; fabu- 
lous animals which stand as guards at 
the entrance; the multiplicity of al- 
legorical figures which decorate the 
walls,—all conspire to carry us back to 
ages of the most remote antiquity, 
over which the traditions of the East 
shed a doubtful light.” Of the gardens 
of Shiraz, so famous in poetry, it is 
said (p. 176)— 

“The season of the year was not favour- 
able for their inspection, although the 
weather was particularly fine ; but with a 
little imagination I could take for granted 
all that the natives had written in praise 
of these lovely abodes of the nightingale. 
I readily indeed allow that in spring these 
gardens must be beautiful. The pure 
brilliancy of the Persian sky, the brightness 
and transparency of its verdure, the deli- 
cious odours that are wafted through the 
air from the groves of fruit trees, rich in 
their vernal blossoms, and the rippling 
sounds of the erystal cascades, must en- 
rapture the senses and steal away the hearts 
of all such as are susceptible of the charms 
of nature; and the beauty of these little 
oases is enhanced by the aridity of the 
rocks and plains that surround them.” 


We must not however always asso- 
ciate summer beauty with the Shiraz 
scenery. 

“‘On 18th Jan. 1841, I left Shiraz be- 
fore sunrise. The morning was exces- 
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sively cold. The snow, which had. fallen 
the day before, and had been swept off the 
terraced roofs of the houses, was heaped 
up in the streets and retarded our progress. 
The wind blew from the north-east, and, 
emerging out of the city gate, I found the 
plain of Shiraz, which the native poets 
compare to the garden of Paradise, bearing 
@ great resemblance to the Siberian ¢undra 
in the depth of winter, &c.” 

We next come to the bas-reliefs in 

the valley of Shapiir, which are sup- 
to represent the triumph of 

~~ I. over the emperor Valerian, 
at Edessa; a plate of it is given in 
Sir W. Ouseley’s Travels, i. p. 279. The 
present author, however, thinks the 
vanquished monarch appears rather too 
young a man for Valerian, who was 
about 70 years old. We have next the 
curious bas-reliefs and inscriptions in 
the valley of Tengi Saulik.(351.) Both 
the inscriptions and characters seem 
involved in great uncertainty, as may be 
seen by what the author and his friend 
M. E. Boré write on the subject. (p. 
359, &c.) The readers of Vathek 
may be told that this is the valley 
where the Caliph Vathek, in his jour- 
ney from S to Istakhr, first 
saw and became enamoured of his dear 
Nouronihar. We next come to the 
magnificent causeway over the Bakh- 
tiyan mountains, (vol. ii. 9,) called 
addehi-Atabeg. The author says :— 

“The grand scale on which the causes- 
way before us was planned and executed 
might well harmonize with thegreat shadows 
that the Ardashies and Shapdrs cast be- 
fore them, and serve as a counterpart to 
the massive granite dykes at Shaster, which 
made a Malcolm exclaim with joy that he 
had found at last one monument of ancient 
Persia which had for its object public 
utility.’’ 

This causeway is more fully de- 
scribed in the seventeenth chapter. In 
the caves of Shikafti-Salmir, by the 
plain of M4l Amfr, are some curious an- 
tique sculptures, of which a plate is 

iven (p. 31); but like other Persian 

as-reliefs the subject seems almost to 
defy conjecture. (See p. 26.) It was in 
these mountains that the Zend race 
were settled from time immemorial, be- 
fore the country was overrun by Arab 
and Tatar hordes. An interesting 
account of Shuster will be found (p. 
149, &c.) and a story of an Englishman 
(Inglis) ari i sugar canes is 
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worth-reading (p. 154), and an enter- 
taining account of the Sabi, or Chris- 
tians of St. John, (171, &c.) and the 
cause of their aversion to the colour of 
blue. At p. 188 we find a plate and 
description of the tomb of the Prophet 
Daniel at Susé. 

This tour consisted of about 1200 
English miles, performed in 67 days, 
and no can deny that the route was 
well chosen and full of interest. At 
the end of the second volume are 
two dissertations by the author on 
the March of Timor from Shister 
to Kaled-Sepid, and on the probable 
course pursued by Alexander from 
Susé to Persepolis. The latter should 


be read with the attention demanded 
by its careful examination of the an- 
cient historians, and comparison with 
the present sites and towns, and the 
natural features of the country. 


The Palace of Fantasy; or the Bard's 
. By S.S. Hardy. 

THE at says, “that the pe- 
riodical press has favourably noticed 
his former productions, which has 
emboldened him to venture a second 
time, under the hope of deserving a like 
approbation.” Now, we will give him 
good and honest advice, which is—not 
to estimate the worth of his own poetry 
by the opinions of the periodical press, 
which are of little value, often in- 
terested, often capricious, often ig- 
norant. Let him take a better and 
safer criterion, by which he himself 
may judge them—the works of our 
t poets of established fame. Nor 

et him think that we are swayed b 
any unworthy motives or unkind feel- 


ings, if we tell him, as we do, that he’ 


has much to learn, and a severe 
servitude to undergo before he can 
satisfy the demands which the Muses 
will make on those who enter into 
their service. Eminence in art must 
be the result of a life of labour. Who 
can start up at once, by the force of 
native geniae, a finished sculptor or 
painter? Why, then, is the meed of 
portry to be more cheaply earned? 

oetical genius may be given by 
nature, or rather the seeds of poetical 
genius: all else must be achieved by 
unremitted toil and anxious thought, 
and days and nights of study and 
meditation. Mr. Hardy fails in the 
artistical branch, or, in other words, in 
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the art of composition, both as regards 
clearness of construction and correct- 
ness of metre. The best thing we 
think he could do, would be to ask a 
friend, in whose taste and judgment 
he relies, to go carefully through the 
whole poem, marking each expression 
he objects to, and giving the reasons. 
Ex. gr. p. 4— 
“ And yet his bearing shewed uo post, in sooth, 
stood higher.” 
The construction requires “that no 
t stood higher,”—why is “ in sooth” 
introduced ?—“ stood higher,” does 
this mean stood higher in his own 
esteem ? if so, it should be so expressed ; 
but the whole line is flat and bad. 
A line or two before— 


* And Mercury like to as glanced he round.” 7 
We suppose, “like to Mercury ;” but 
why not say so at once ? 

P. 6. 
“ That you no outbreak wilful have recourse.”’ 
What does this mean—“ that you 
have recourse éo no wilful outb a 
As it is, it is without grammar and 
meaning. 

Again, p. 8. 
“ And yet withal a page-like look and air 


Shewed gracefully, ’neath plumed cap did 
wear.” 


One cannot say, “he wore a page-like 
look and air.” 
- P.10. 


“That shrunk, frail, pigmy man, lost in its 
greatness dumb.” 


What is lost dumb # 
P. 11. 


“ With fair Sicilian maids, made an Arcadian 
scene.”” 


How can maids in Sicily, make a 
scene in Arcadia? What would be 
thought of 


“With fair Italian maids, 
English scene.’’ 


P, 13. 
“That legion far yclept Mount Helicon.” 
We suppose region is meant. 
P. 16. “Thalian sock.” The second 
syllable in Thalia is long. 
P. 19. 
“ Like that of Herculanean hidden found.” 
We presume Herculaneum was meant. 


 ——<Till Fiction’s ideal dream starts into 
life anew.” 


who made an 
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“Tdea” in English is never used with 
the middle syllable short. 

P. 20. 
“That ye ymolten will hang on his words 

I weet.” 

This line must altogether be con- 

signed to the flames. 
ut we must break off, for our task 

is ungrateful to ourselves, and, we have 
no doubt, disagreeable to the author, 
who probably thinks that we are 
envious, spiteful critics, eager only to 
seek after flaws and specks on an other- 
wise perfect surface. We assure him 
honestly to the contrary. We tell him 
fairly, that he is not amongst masters 
of English composition, either in the 
syntax or in the metre. Let him re- 
frain from writing, let him dismiss 
from his thoughts the praises of the 
periodical press, and devote his whole 
mind to the study of Spenser, Dryden, 
and Pope. It may seem meg but 
we are sure it is not unwise, to tell him 
his whole poem abounds in ever 
with blernishes like those ag 
noticed. We say this not to make 
him relinquish the practice of his art 
or despair of success, but to induce 
him to take the right path, and the 
only one which will not end in dis- 
appointment. Among the modern 
writers, we advise him to study the 
poems of Mr. Samuel Rogers, which are 
unexcelled for clearness of construc- 
tion, propriety of expression, and 
delicacy of language and thought ; and 
by continually keeping his eye only 
on the best models, he will gradually 
imbibe the spirit in which they are 
formed, and will learn to reject and 
dislike the incorrectness of inferior 
writers. 


The Annals of Horticulture; a Year 
Book of Information. 

THE object of this work is to 
give practical information founded on 
scientific principles: to enable a person 
to select plants proper for his garden, 
whether useful or ornamental, whether 
for taste or odour, and to cultivate 
tltem to the best advantage. As the 
most convenient way of communicating 
this knowledge, the arrangement 1s 
made in. divisions according to the 
month of the year, Most of the plants 
and flowers that have been lately in- 
troduced, and to be commended for 
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their beauty or utility, are mentioned, 
as are also the new varieties of well- 
known species, as of the rhododendron, 
sash, Heidi toms As far as our know- 
ledge extends, the work is, generally 
speaking, to be relied on for its ac- 
curacy, and may be safely taken as a 
practical guide and instructor; but 
we wish to inculcate on the writer of 
this, as on those of other works, that 
when they mention that such and such 
plants will bear the climate of our 
open borders or lawns, they should be 
somewhat more particular in ge 
ing to what part of England they 
allude. A writer would be said to be 
much wanting in precision, if he were 
to say of a plant that it would bear 
the climate of Europe; and really the 
language which speaks of the climate 
of England, is scarcely less vague and 
undetermined. But this matter is of 
much importance: most scarce and 
curious and exotic plants are brought 
up in the neighbourhood of London, 
and proc from it. Now, for 
common purposes it would perhaps 
be sufficient to divide England into 
three zones or latitudes,—the north, 
midland, and south-western; and it 
would be easy to add some mark or 
fi to the plants by which their 
relative suitableness for the climate 
might be at once ascertained, subject 
of course to local exceptions, but 
which local exceptions, after some 
inquiry, could all be known. As a 
general rule, we would not grow the 
magnolia grandiflora in Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, &c. ; but, going a little to 
the west, these plants are to be seen very 
fine in Worcestershire. Again, the 
same plant as a standard cannot be 
said to succeed, except in the counties 
south of London, or rather south-west ; 
and we may remark that there are 
two in Lord Palmerston’s gardens at 
Broadlands, which will serve to shew 
that even that soft and southern climate 
is not so favourable to them as the 
south of Devonshire. Elevation also, 
as well as latitude, should be attended 
to, as may be seen in the — of 
High-Clere. However, we do not wish 
to intrude more observations of this 
nature in this place, and shall only 
further remark, that if an observing 
and scientific gardener took a tour 
through England and Scotland, noting 
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down both the plants and the degree 
of health and growth they attain, and 
power of flowering in the various 
counties and localities of the country, 
he might, in publishing the result of 
his observations, produce a work of 
great value in little size. Among the 
valuable articles in this volume we 
may be permitted to point out— 

. 67. The Review of Camperton’s 
Vegetable Physiology ; with the Ac- 
count of the Vitality of Seeds. 

P. 109, &e. On the Spikenard of 
Scripture. 

P. 140. On the Edible Fungi of 
Australia. 

P. 158. 
Peach. 


On the Cultivation of the 


P. 186. On Waste-land Planting. 

P. 210. On the Effect of Rapid, 
Slow, and Medium Growth on Plants 
and Fruits. 

P. 217. Review of Jones’s Natural 
History of Animals. 

P. 250, &e. On the Cultivation of 


Roses. 

P. 372. On Change of Herbage on 
Pitting Moss (a very curious subject). 

P. 407. On the Cowslip and Prim- 
rose, as species or varieties. 

P. 556. On Dr. Lindley’s water 
experiments on Plants. 

These, among others, are all subjects 
recommended , their curiosity and 
importance, and are ably treated ; but 
the very copious index attached to the 
volume will be of more service than 
anything we can effect by our casual 
observations, and therefore we take 
our leave of a volume that has much 
gratified us by the variety and ex- 
cellence of its materials, and that we 
can safely recommend to all our readers 
who are fortunate enough either to 
have gardens in the country or glass- 
cases in London; for the sentence of 
the observing old poet is still true, 
Naturam expellas furcA tamen usque recurrit. 


Archeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity, published by the 
ay MA Antiquaries of London, 
Vol. T. part IT. Ato. 

THE concluding portion of the 
thirty-first volume of the Archxologia 
having been laid on the table of the 
Society according to custom, on their 
anniversary meeting on St. George's 
Day, we are enabled to resume our 


Vol. XXXI. Part II. (Aug. 


notices of the transactions therein re- 
corded. 


13. Account of a Bili In- 
—, taken from a vase at St. Mark, 
at Venice. By T. J. Pettigrew, Esq. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. 

This inscription is written in two 
characters, the arrow-headed, or Perse- 

litan, and the Egyptian hieroglyphic. 
fe is taken from a rubbing by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, of a vase de ited 
in the treasury of St. Mark, at Venice. 
The inscription gives the name of 
Artaxerxes, phonetically read Ard- 
kho-scha. It is of considerable im- 

rtance, for it not only furnishes a 
ce to the arrow-headed character, 
but it demonstrates the connexion* 
between Egypt and its Persian con- 
querors. 


14. On some Roman Vestigia 
found at Kirkby Thore, in Westmore- 
land: in a letter from Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, R.N. se. 

his is a very scientific and in- 
structive essay, embracing some curious 
notices of the mixed metals employed 
by the Romans in the manufacture of 
their tools, weapons, and personal 
ornaments. 


‘* Kirkby Thore is eligibly situated near 
the junction of the river Eden (Ituna of 
Ptolemy) and the Troutbeck ; it is held to 
have derived its name from a temple de- 
dicated toThor. Camden supposes it to 
be the ancient Gallagum; but Horsley 
shows good cause for believing it to have 
been Brovonace. The Roman station oc- 
cupied an elevation called the Burwens, a 
spot near the Eden, and on the north 
bank of the Troutbeck, a post which, on 
examination, affords evidence of the saga- 
city of the Roman choice, since it fully 
commanded a trajectus, or ferry, at this 
important point. An inclosed spot about 
500 feet square seems to have been the 
preetorium or citadel.’” 


Adjacent to this was a vicus, or 
small village, for the camp followers: 
here many relics of altars, pavements, 
inscriptions, mill stones, Samian’ ves- 
sels, &c. have been found. On ‘e- 
moving the foundations of the old 
bridge at Kirkby Thore, in order to 
construct a new one, some very re- 
markable articles were found firmly 
imbedded in the mass of concrete 
composing the ancient structure : coins, 
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idols, implements, fibule, amulets, 
rings, brooches, were obtained in sur- 
prising quantities. Of the coins, the 
most remarkable were those of Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius. Of the penates 
and personal ornaments, some spe- 
cimens are engraved. One is an 
enamelled brooch, being a rude re- 
presentation of a figure on horseback. 


Captain Smyth records the result of 
some experiments made in the la- 
boratory of the Museum of Economic 
Geology, on the mixed metal of which 
these Roman ornaments are formed ; 
the result appears to be that they are 
com of copper and zinc, with a 
ye of tin, and there were 
traces, perhaps accidental, of antimony 
and manganese. We remember that the 
ancient mirrors found in the Deveril 
Street burial ground, near the New 
Kent Road, one of which is represented 
in the Archeologia,* and was pre- 
sented to the British Museum, when 
fractured, had the white and brilliant 
hue of antimony. Ancient bronze, it 
is said, never consisted of pure red 
copper, but always admitted an alloy 
of upwards of 12 per cent. of tin into 
its composition. The celts of the 
Britons were of bronze, and it is 
supposed they were well acquainted 
with the art of working and manu- 
facturing metals before the Roman in- 
vasion. Captain Smyth observes, that 
the “aurea falx” with which Pliny 
says the Druids cut the misletoe, should 
be read the “@rea falx,”—a very in- 
genious estion. 

The aor of Captain Smyth is re- 
plete with hints worthy of the highest 
attention; every practical antiquary 
will bear testimony to the more 
plentiful existence im the early ages 





* Vol. xxvii. p. 412. 
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of ancient weapons of brass than 
weapons of iron: it seems desirable to 
ascertain the period when iron weapons 
were introduced into use by the Ro- 
man armies, a point not yet decided 
with archzological precision. The 
rise and pi of the armourer's 
craft is susceptible of much learned 
illustration, on which the evidence of 
classic writers and the circumstances 
of tangible remains must be brought 
to bear ; for there was a time— 


**Necdum etiam audierant inflari classica,. 
necdum 
Impositos duris crepitare incudibus enses.” 
Virg. Georg. lib. ii. v. 540. 


15. Some Observations on the White 
Horse of Berkshire. By Wm. J. 
Thoms, Esq. 

The early existence of this remarka- 
ble memorial on the Berkshire downs 
is proved by the cartularies of the 
abbey of Abingdon, which shew that 
it was a well-known object shortly 
after the Norman Conquest ; and the 
fair conclusion is, that its antiquity is 
far beyond any written records which 
incidentally mention it. One entry is 
of the time of Richard I. in these 
terms, “ Prope montem ubi ad Album 
Equum scanditur ecclesia ista mane- 
rium Offertun latum in dominio 
possidet,” &c. e other entry is of 
the period of Henry II. and refers to 
“ Spersholt juxta locum qui vulgo 
mons albi equi nuncupatur,” mention- 
ing Aldelm, who was abbot of Abing- 
don from a.p. 1073 to 1084. So that 
the existence of this monument as of 
familiar note may be carried up to the 
eleventh century. Mr. Wise, in a 
letter to Dr. Mead, maintains the 
opinion that the White Horse is a 
memorial by West Saxons of a great 
victory obtained by Alfred over the 
Danes in 871, for which see the Saxon 
Chronicle under that year; but Mr. 
Thoms seems disposed to ascribe to 
it a religious origin, and to believe 
that it represents one of those sacred 
horses to which the Celtic, German, 
and Sclavonic tribes paid idolatrous 
reverence. He finds in the barbarous 
delineation of the horse on the heights 
of the vale to which it gives name, a 
repetition of those rude representations 
of the animal which our readers will 
remember so often appears on British 
coins. 
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The extreme length of this rude 
incision on the sward is 325 feet. 
The editors of a topographical work 
published in the middle of the last 
century, now of some rarity, describe 
this memorial as on a high hill just 
beneath Uffington Castle, formed on 
the steepest part facing the north- 
west: its dimensions extended over an 
acre of ground; “its head,neck, body, 
‘and tail consist of one white line, as 
does also each of its four legs; this 
was performed by cutting a trench in 
the chalk of the depth of two or three 
feet, and about ten feet in breadth. The 
chalk of the trench being ofa brighter 
colour than the turf which surrounds 
it, the rays of the mid-day sun dart- 
ing thereon, render the hae figure vi- 
sible at more than twelve miles’ dis- 
tance.”* 

Doubtless our readers will recall to 
recollection our notice of the huge 
figure cut in the chalk downs near 
Cerne, in Dorsetshire, and will re- 
cognise in these representations a very 
gg ec custom of the Celtic nations, 
in forming, by very simple means, 
colossal images of chair idols.t 


16. Letter upon some Early Re- 
mains discovered in Yorkshire. By J. 


* Description of England and Wales, 
p- 71, vol. i. London, 1769. 

+ See Review of Sydenham’s Baal 
Durotrigensis in Gent. Mag. for April 
1843, p. 394. 
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M. N. Colls, Esq. in a letter to Edward 
Haiistone, Esq. 


Evidence is afforded both by the 
name and the structure of these re- 
mains which very conclusively points 
at their British origin. 

‘The whole range of mountain from 
Ilkley and Otley on the north, to Baildon 
and Bingley on the south, has evidently 
formed a continued wild tract for a length 
of seven miles north and south, which, 
long subsequent to the British era, ob- 
tained the appellation of Romald’s or Rom- 
bald’s Moor, from the name of its early 
proprietor.” 

On the south is Baildon Common, 
which the antiquary will not hesitate 
to read Baal-dunum, the hill of Baal ; 
for although Bel-tan, for Bael Tan, 
the fire of Baal, obviousl enough has 
been suggested, we think the termi- 
nation a too decidedly marked to 
admit of hesjtation which of the deri- 
vations we should choose. Numerous 
vestiges of earth-works, at distances 
varying from 50 to 80 yards apart, 
intersect Baildon Common in parallel 
direction drawn from north to south. 
If these were constructed by the Bu- 
gantian tribes, they demonstrate that 
multiplied lines of defence were a 
pemaiple of Celtic tactics. Rudely 
ormed urns, arrow and spear heads of 
flint, and circles of stones, afford fur- 
ther evidence that these vestiges mark 
occupation by the earliest inhabitants 
of the northern district. 
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17. Notice of a Leaden Coffin of 
early fabric, discovered ut Bow. By 
Charles Roach Smith, Esq. 

Te is 1s pe tg P shoga ay a 
parallelogram made of a to . 
5 feet 6 inches in length, bent up- 
wards, with a square piece soldered to 
each end. The lid, which in parts is 
much decomposed, is ornamented on 
the sides by a kind of cordlike mould- 
ing. The same decoration crosses the 
surface of the lid in the trellis-work 
form, and in the centre is a kind of 
ornament somewhat resembling the 
Grecian key patterncommon on Roman 
pavements. It is very observable that 
the sepulchral chests containing the 
bones of Earl Warren and Gundred, 
lately discovered at Lewes, were de- 
corated with a cordlike pattern simi- 
larly disposed (see p. 434 of this vol.) ; 
and the reviewer elsewhere ob- 
served that this ornament was derived 
from the Roman practice.* The author 
adds some remarks on what he styles 
the “ ornamentation” of ancient coflins ; 
the word is newly minted, and sounds 
somewhat harshly to the ear: if it 
should ever pass as current, it must be 
on the plea that terms of similar con- 
struction have been admitted into our 
national vocabulary. The best Eng- 
lish prose writers, as Addison and 
Swift, are remarkable, however, for 
admitting as little Latinity as ares 
into their style. We speak of a pig- 
ment, but no writer would venture to 
observe that a picture was executed 
with brilliancy of pigmentation ! 


18. Letter from the Rev. L. 
Vernon Harcourt, describing several 
Vessels of glass, and earthenware, and 
Ornaments, discovered near Chilgrove, 
in Sussex. 

The utility of associations to illus- 
trate particular branches of literature 
or science is demonstrated by the essays 
communicated to the Society of Anti- 
quaries’ Archeologia. In the 26th 
vol. of that work, p. 370, we observe 
a communication by Mr. Kempe, in 
which he speaks of a collection of se- 
pulchral vessels found in the year 
1821 in a Roman ustrinum at Litling- 


ton, near Royston. Among these vessels 
were several remarkable specimens of 





* Gent. Mag. passim. 


antique glass, described in the follow- 
ing terms: 


‘*A splendid vessel of amber-coloured 
glass is among the vases from Litlington ; 
another of » most elegantly 
formed, has the handle springing from the 
head of a divinity.’’ 


Also little vessels with pointed bot- 
toms, described as of the lachrymato: 
kind, and as having contained odori- 
ferous balsams, kneaded and com- 
pounded with the tears of mourning 
relatives. We have heard some doubts 
expressed as to the correctness of this 
last assertion; but Mr. Harcourt has 
distinctly shewn on what authority it 
rests, quoting Montfaucon, who tells 
us that the Romans placed little phials 
of glass or baked earth in their cinerar 
urns, and that they mingled tears wi 
the rich unguents they contained. An 
inscription cited by the same author 
has been noticed both by Mr. Kempe 
and Mr. Harcourt in their essays re- 
spectively : “Fusca mater ad luctum 
et gemitum relicta cum lacrymis et 
opobalsamo udum,” &c.; on which 
Montfaucon observes that tears and 
perfumes were doubtless contained in 
some lachrymatory vessel. The allusion 
of the Psalmist, “Put my tears into 
thy bottle,” has always appeared to us 
to refer to an established custom; so 
that, after all, the evidence seems to 
shew that the term lachrymatories, as 
applied to the small glass phials and 
earthen vessels found in tombs, is not 
used without good presumptive evi- 
dence. The term lachrymatorium is not 
however, we believe, to be found in 
any classical authority, and is fabricated 
by writers of Roman antiquities of the 
17th century. 

Mr. Harcourt appears to incline to 
the opinion that the glass found in 
tombs in Britain is chiefly of British 
manufacture. The bronze ornaments 
which were discovered at Chilgrove 
he considers to be decidedly such, as 
they were composed of about two- 
thirds copper and one-third tin, both 
which metals were the chief mineral 
products of the island. After all, we 
must consider that it is almost im- 
possible to draw any definite conclu- 
sions as to the manufacture of instru- 
ments and vessels found in this country 
from the proportions of their com- 
ponent parts. We are expressly told 
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by Pliny that tin was a necessary 
prrdient for the p: ion of brass ; 
prescribes 124 lbs. to every hundred 
und weight of melted ore, which 
= somewhat indefinitely to the com- 
prehension of modern readers, terms 
cadmia.* 


Pliny also describes at considerable 
length the modes of manufacturing 
glass, and points out the countries in 
which it was well known,—as Italy, 
France, and Spain; nor is it probable 
that the Romano-Britons, of whose 
potteries in our island so many ves- 
tiges are to be found, were altogether 


lage of the ny vagpesce of “—) 

speaks of the engraving an 
pic A glass in the same manner 
as plate or goldsmiths’ work is chased : 
the Portland vase remarkably con- 
firms his assertion. He mentions white 
transparent glass; black glass re- 
sembling obsidian, semi-transparent 
glass, reflecting various colours like 
the opal, is also indicated. We are 
therefore, we think, very naturally led 
to the conclusion that the Romans who 
communicated to the Britons the brick- 
makers’ and the potters’ art, also in- 
structed them in the mode of manu- 
facturing glass; and that there was no 
_searcity 0 _ vessels in this island, 
pe vessels — ~ the Fae Hills, 

itlington, ugham, Chilgrove, &c. 
snailily testify. Mr. Tmavcbalt 
thinks that the relics at Chilgrove 
furnish evidence that they were de- 
posited by Roman Christians residing 
near the spot; and he shews that the 
presence of certain small vessels in the 
graves of the defunct, which are often 
also found deposited with cinerary 
urns, affords no conclusion that the 
bodies were interred with heathen rites. 
It is well known that the bodies of 
primitive Christians in the catacombs 
at Rome have been deposited with 
similar accompaniments,—nay, that the 
dedicatory letters D.M. (Diis Manibus) 
and the representation of the sacred 
ivy-leaf, is not wanting on many of 
them associated with the spusbole of 
the cross. So tenacious are the laws 
of custom ! 


19. Letter from Thomas Lott, esq. 
F.S.A. describing some remains of An- 
cient Buildings on the west side of Bow 
Churchyard. 
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20. Observations ona portion the 
Crypt of St. yg ped hapel, West. 
minster. By T. Grissell, esq. 

The first paper minutely describesa 

t or vaulted chamber, which exists 
under some houses on the west side of 
Bow Church. Mr. Lott does not ven- 
ture decidedly to designate the build- 
ing to which this subterranean relic 
belonged ; we think, however, that Mr. 
Chafters is right in considering it to be 
the lower part of the sild or mer 
which was erected in the reign of Ed- 
ward III., concerning which we insert 
in this place an extract from Stowe’s 
London, edit. 1618. 

“In the raigne of Edward the 3d 
divers justings were made in this strete 
betwixt Soper’s Lane and the great 
crosse, namely, one in the year 1331, 
about the 21st of September, as I find 
noted by divers writers of that time. 
In the middle of the city of London, 
say they, in a strete called Cheape, the 
stone pavement being cov with 
sand, that the horses might not slide 
when they strongly set their feete to the 
ground, the King held a tournament 
three daies together, with the nobilitie, 
valiant men of the realme, and other, 
some strange knights. And to the end 
the beholders might with the better 
ease see the same, there was a wooden 
scaffold erected crosse the streete like 
unto a tower, wherein Queen Phili 
and many other ladies, richly attired, 
and assembled from al parts of the 
realme, did stand before the postes ; 
but the higher frame in which the 
ladies were placed brake in sunder, 
whereby they were, with some shame, 
forced to fall down, by reason whereof 
the knights and such as were under- 
neath were grievously hurt ; wherefore 
the Queen took great care to save 
the carpenters from punishment, and 
oo her prayers —_ she made 
upon her knees) pacified the king and 


council, and thereby purchased great 


love of the people. After which time 
the King ca’ a shed to be strongly 
made of stone for himselfe, the Queene, 
and other states to stand on, and there 
to behold the justings and other shows 
at their pleasure, by the church of St. 
Mary le Bow, as is shewed in Cord- 
wainers’ streete ward. Thus much for 
the High street in Cheap.” 





* Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiv. cap. 9. 
8 


t Stowe’s Survey of London, p. 482. 
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Whether the standard in Cheap, in 
* which there was a conduit, were in any 
way identical with the queen’s shed or 
8 ing above mentioned, must be left 
for students of the ancient topography 
of the city to decide. Inthe centre of 
the floor of the building, described by 
Mr. Lott, there were indications of a 
cistern or bath. The term “standard” 
may, we think, be defined a standing 
e for viewing public diversions ; 
just indeed as the building termed a 
stand is erected on a race-course. 

Mr. Grissell’s notes, which we class 
with Mr. Lott’s communication, refer 
to some discoveries in the crypt of St. 
Stephen’s chapel, Westminster, which 
most of our antiquarian readers will 
remember formed the dining-room of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
a most truly — specimen of the 
architecture of the early part of the 
14th century. Under the original floor 
of this apartment an ancient burial 
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place was discovered, with the remains 
of several skeletons. We need not point 
out that it was a common practice to de- 
vote the . Ae: pemier ner ed 
ings to sepule purposes. e ar- 
chitecture remains sf entiel London 
and Westminster are yielding by de- 
grees to the innovating hand of modern 
construction. The antiquary must now 
seek for such relics in crypts and 
vaulted chambers, whose obscure sites 
have for ages been their best protec- 
tion; such, for example, are "s 
Hall, the Hermitage in the Wall, the 
Norman building under Bow Church, 
&e. &c. Still lower, on a level with 
the sewers of the Great Metropolis, 
will he find the long forgotten and 
concealed relics of Londinium Augusta, 
now traversed by the buildings of later 
ages, which have well nigh effaced all 
traces of the extent and direction of 
the Roman streets. 
(To be continued.) 





A Popular History of Reptiles ; on sci- 
entific principles.—A well-ordered intro- 
duction to a class of animals which, from 
an unhappy abhorrence of man for some 
orders of them, have been too slightly 
known, or unfairly persecuted ; not only 
to our disgrace, but, possibly, even to 
our hurt, by the disturbance, of the 
balance of power among the lower ani- 
mals, which may be best left to God’s own 
laws. Many of the animals are figured by 
forcible wood-cuts. 





An Introduction to Geography and As- 
tronomy, with the use of the Globes. By 
E. and J. Bruce.—This work comes be- 
fore us with the critic-revered badge, 
‘* Tenth edition,’’ on its front ; and there- 
fore we may be bold to say, in its praise, 
that it is well condensed and arranged, 
and begins at what we think the right end 
of its science,—physical geography. 

Of course they must be small holes 
that we can find in our authors’ coats, 
where the eyes of the public have so long 
failed to see them ; but we make so bold 
as to ‘‘ rede’’ that they ‘‘tent’’ a very 
little one in p. 184, where the Mississippi 
is translated as “ Father of waters; ” 
whereas the Mississippi is, in Cree, the 
(Missow) great (seepee) river. Missow is 
also one element of Missouri; but the 
Cree for father is oofawee, which is, or is 
much like, the name of the Ootawa. (See 
Howse’s excellent Cree Grammar). We 
think that Bab-el-mandeb (p, 155) 

Gent, Mac, Vou. XXVI. 


should be translated the ‘‘ Dangerous 
strait,’’ rather than the ‘‘ Strait (gate) of 
tears,” asthe Arabic mandeb means ‘‘ dan- 
gerous,”’ but not, as far as we know, ¢ears. 





The Derivation of many Classical Pro- 
per Names from the Gaelic Language, or 
the Celtic of Scotland. By Thomas Strat- 
ton, M.D. Edinburgh.—Alas! if some of 
the Celtic philologists prove any thing at 
all in ethnology, what is there that they 
cannot prove? If they find, for example, 
that for a tooth or teeth the Greeks said 
oddvres, the Romans, dentes, and the 
Germans, funths; while the Hindoos and 
Welsh call a tooth dant; it is idle for the 
ethnologist to tell them that those nations 
may have come from a common stock, 
speaking a mother language from which 
those of all of them may have sprung, but 
now differ; for they will have them all, 
Greeks, Romans, Tuscans, Germans, or 
Hindoos, to be Celtic; and would make 
us believe that though the Romans, for 
example, had corrupted their Celtic as 
long since as Cicero’s time, the Irish and 
Highlanders have not done so in two 
thousand years’ additional wear. After 
the Etrusco-Celtic and Latino-Celtic the- 
ories we have met with, we should never 
laugh at a Welsh pedigree; nor wonder at 
being told that the so-called aprons of our 
first parents have been transmitted to the 
Scotch in their philibegs ; that Abel piped 
the pibroch of a Celtic clan; and that 
David lowered rT in Michal’s esti. 
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‘mation by dancing the Highland fling. 
Dr. Stratton conducts his ‘‘ inquiry into 
the partly Celtic origin of the Greeks and 
Romans’’ by such etymologies as the fol- 
lowing :— 

ApRastTA, one of the Oceanides, from 
Dorr, water; ANAGYRONTUM, 2 townin 
Attica, from CaTHarr, a town; ANDRO- 
MEDA, from Dorr, water ; ConsTANTI- 
NoPoLis; Comn, Strap, daile, a town 
(the fact that Constantine made it his 
capital going for nothing). Nerrunvs, 
the god of the sea, Nep-tunus ; Tonn, a 
wave. OracuLtum; Rapu, speech (not 
from 08, oro). Pan, the god of shepherds, 
&c.; Bo, a cow. Prema, a supposed 
nation of dwarfs; Brac, small; (and so 
not Tom Thumbs or Tom Fistsfrom Lvyp7, 
the fist.) 


Specimens of Cornish Provincial Dia- 
lect, collected and arranged by Uncle Jan 
Treenoodle, with some introductory re- 
marks and a glossary.—Another welcome 
little contribution towards a ‘‘ Diction- 
arium totius Anglicitatis ; ’’ containing 
some humorous compositions in Teutonic 
Cornish, with some collected English 
pieces on Cornish subjects, and a few spe- 
cimens of the Celtic of Cornwall, which 
breathed its last (words) in the venerable 
—— (fishwoman) Dolly Pentreath, in 

78. 

There are some humorous touches in 
the dialogue, on the once dreaded invasion 
of England by the French, between Jod 
Munglar and his uncle Jan Trudle ; whom 
Job, in some trepidation, accosts with, 


**Loard! Uncle Jan Trudle, dost a hire 
the news ? 

How belike we shall stompey in timbreen 
shoes ? ’’ 

Whereupon the Nestor of wrestlers 
makes light of the threatened invasion of 
the ‘‘ stompers”’ in sadots; for, says he, 
‘“*Thof I'm laame in my click-hand, and 

blind pon one eye, 

Yet, by gambers! Jan Trudle would 
scoarn to fight shy.’’ 


And, as anearnest of the bold stand he 
means to make pro aris et focis, adds, 


‘* When the marchants wor sheppin the 
bearley, dest see, 

And we run’d off to Padsta, to nack their 
purceedings, [readings ? 
ed I mind the riat-act-man, and his 

Noa—I caal’d out the hubbar—so hard as 

cud, [blocd ! 

And cried, Stand to et, boys, for bearley or 

And when ale the soadgers ded loady their 


guns, 
I made tha purpoashals to doust ’am 
weth stoans. ’ 
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Job, however, with the conviction that 

discretion is the best part of valour, and 

the apprehension that the ’ 

once landed, might otherwise finger his 

cobshans (money), has 

—“‘asquadg’d et down ninety good fathums 
and moar 

Ina drang, where Ould Scratch, ef ha ever 
inclin’d et, 

Might sclau ale es claws off, afoar he wud 
find et.” 


The Moral Phenomena of Germany. 
By Thomas Carlyle, Esg.—How shall we 
praise an author who seems to see nothing 
in God’s world to praise; and yet how 
shall we dare to-impute error to one who 
seems to know the origin, extent and 
effects of every error of every branch of 
the Christian church ; in which he tells us 
‘¢ men become good Churchmen, good 
Reformers, good Covenanters, good Tract- 
arians, good Evangelicals, but not good 
Christians’? The Papal church is wrong, 
Mr. Carlyle tells us, ‘‘ in her antedating 
of the kingdom to come, and her hy- 
pocrisy” (p. 86). The Reformation, 
‘* if it was the grave of one antichrist, was 
also the cradle of another” (p. 98); and 
‘* Protestants have fallen to a lower con- 
dition than that of the ancient catechu- 
men” (p. 103). The German Christians 
are wrong in the dereliction of tithe 
(p. 113); and the Kirk of Scotland is 
wrong in keeping the Lord’s day “‘ so rigid 
and so little appropriate ;” and if the 
Anglican Church is to be saved, “‘ her idol- 
ized apostles’ successors must retreat into 
their due limits, to make way for apostles 
themselves ;’’ and since apostles, to be 
apostles, must be sent of God, we con- 
clude that we can only wait till they come : 
so that the practical good we can get from 
Mr. Carlyle’s book seems to be much like 
that received by a sleeping man from one 
who wakes him at midnight to tell him it 
is dark, and he must lie still till daylight. 

In speaking of the English nobility Mr. 
Carlyle says (p. 27), ‘* There are few 
households to be found where the master 
so neglects, and by bad example corrupts, 
his servant, as in the west end of London; ” 
and yet tells us afterwards that there are 
‘© two respects in which German nobility 
are behind the English.’’ Where then is 
true nobility to be found ? our readers will 
be ready to cry; but Mr. Carlyle has 
answered the question in p. 47, where we 
are told that the true noblemen of the 
earth are the Jews. 


Wild Flowers of the Year.—An excel- 
lent little monthly mentor of the appear- 
ance of those lovely earth-born chil of 
God, our wild flowers ; and we willingly 
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introduce it to the attention of such of 
our readers as often 
$5 es Wander, not unseen, 

By hedgerow elms and hillocks green; ”’ 
and who, with a love of flowers, would 
make their walks as good for their hearts 
as their health. A true love of botanical 
inquiry, of which we should like to see 
more in rural families, is very different 
from that of competitive floriculture, as 
was shown by an incident that once befel 
ourselves. After a summer walk in the 
fields, where we had put into our tin case 
some of the prettiest blossoms of which 
our poets have sung some of their prettiest 
strains, we were welcomed into the garden 
of a most worthy floricultural neighbour, 
who sent his gardener to gather us a few of 
his choice blooms. On opening our tin 
to put them into it, the anxious nurse of 
pelargoniums and calceolarias, who had 
long put aside wild flowers with other 
childish things, cried with amazement, 
‘‘ Why, good gracious ! you have some 
weeds here !’” 


Churton’s English County Kalendar, 
1846.—This acceptable volume supplies a 
desideratum which we have long felt, and 


which we remember a former attempt to 
supply, but it was not repeated. 
the Red 


It forms 

Book or ‘‘ Court Kalendar’’ for 
the country, giving lists of magistrates, 
county officers, and other local func- 
tionaries, together with a variety of statis- 
tical and topographical information, which, 
if accurate, cannot fail to be useful. We 
would recommend caution to attain the 
orthography of proper names, having 
noticed a multitude of small errors, the 
apparent effect of haste or carelessness. 
The publication is to be repeated yearly 
in March. 


Hints to Landowners on Tenure, 
Prices, Rents, &c. By Barugh Almack, 
Land Agent. 8vo. pp. 70.—The argu- 
ments contained in this pamphlet are 
worthy of much attention, the writer being 
evidently a master of all the bearings of 
those important topics on which he offers 
his advice. He is the author of the Report 
of the Agriculture of Norfolk, and of the 
prize essay on the Drill Husbandry of 
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Turnips, which have been published in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 


The Robertses on their Travels. By 
Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols.—Mrs. Trollope’s 
works are always clever, and are alwa 
written in a spirited and animated style. 
The present is by no means an exception 
to the general rule. The book records 
the adventures of a commercial family of 
moderate fortune, who determine, vul- 
garly speaking, to migrate into foreign 
parts. The very singular positions, the 
out-of-the-way difficulties, and even dan- 
gers, in which these people contrive to 
place themselves from their desire to 
make a figure to which they have no right 
or pretension, are described in a very 
happy manuer, and with great drollery 
and liveliness, but at the same time, the 
portrait is of an exaggerated kind and 
approaches caricature, perhaps inten- 
tionally on the part of the authoress; the 
object is evidently to show up to public 
reprobation a certain class of our country- 
men, who, when ‘travelling on the conti- 
nent, expose themselves to laughter and 
ridicule by the foolish and absurd at- 
tempts which they make to imitate the 
manners of a sphere to which they do not 
belong; and by the insolence of their 
manners, the impropriety and indecorum 
of their conduct, and the reprehensible 
means to which they frequently have re- 
course in order to sustain their assumed 
position, bring discredit upon their native 
land, and create a prejudice in the minds 
of foreigners against the more estimable 
portion of their countrymen. Mrs. Trol- 
lope has executed her task with conside- 
rable skill. We could wish, however, 
that she had handled her pencil with less 
force ; in other words, that she had drawn 
her characters as less faulty and criminal, 
She is too fond of painting the darker side 
of human nature, forgetting that by doing 
this too often she is teaching the younger 
portion of her readers a species of know- 
ledge, which the longer they are deprived 
of the better it is for their moral welfare. 
The world in which they will have to mix 
is unhappily but too apt to inform them 
of the folly and criminality of their fellow- 
creatures. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

June 24. The Commemoration of 
founders and benefactors took place this 
day in the Sheldonian Theatre. There 
was no honorary degree. The head-mas- 
ter of Eton, the Rev. Edward C. Haw- 
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trey, D.D. of King’s college, Cambridge, 
was presented by the Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Dr. Hampden, for the same 
degree. The Rev. Benjamin Webb, M.A. 
Trinity college, Cambridge; the Rey. 
John Pema Neale, M.A, Trinity college, 
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Cambridge; and the Rev. Stephen Tho- 
mas Hawtrey, M.A. Trinity college, 
Cambridge, were also presented ad 
eundem. 

The Crewian oration was spoken by 
the Public Orator, Mr. Jacobson, who 
made a very happy allusion to Bishop 
Wilson, who was present, remarking on 
the singular incident that in that very 
room two Bishops of Calcutta had, on 
the same day (in 1803), recited prize 
compositions—namely, Bishop Wilson, 
an Essay on Common Sense ; and Bishop 
Heber his well-known poem of Pales- 
tine. 

The prize compositions were then re- 
cited by the several successful competitors 
—Vviz. - 

Latin Verse.—Pheenices, Nichonis tem- 
pore, Afric oram  circumnavigantes. 
Thomas Collett Sandars, scholar of 
Balliol. 

English Essay.—Effects of the Conquest 
of England by the Normans. Chichester 
Samuel Fortescue, B.A., student of Christ 
Church. 

Latin Essay.—Queenam fuerit mulie- 
rum apud veteres Greecos conditio. Gold- 
win Smith, B.A., demy of Magdalen. 

English Verse.—Settlers in Australia. 
George Osborne Morgan, commoner of 
Balliol. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

June 12. A grace passed the Senate 
to accept the offer of Miss J. Caroline 
Burney to transfer to the university the 
sum of 3,500/. reduced 3 per Cent. 
stock, for the purpose of instituting an 
annual prize, to be called the ‘“ Burney 
Prize,” for the best essay on a subject to 
be set by the Vice-Chancellor. This is 
done in pursuance of the wishes of the 
lady’s brother the late Mr. Richard Bur- 
ney, M.A. of Christ’s college, (and cou- 
sin to the Archdeacon of Colchester,) who 
died on the 30th of November last. 

June 26. The three gold medals di- 
rected by Sir William Browne, Knt. M.D. 
to be given annually for the best Greek 
and Latin Epigrams, were adjudged as 
follows :— 

Greek Ode—Subject, ‘‘ Corinthus,’’ to 
_— Foss Westcott, of Trinity Col- 
ege. 

Latin Ode—Subject, ‘‘ Hesperie mala 
luctuosee,”’ to James Camper Wright, of 
King’s College, (Browne’s Medallist, 
1845). 

Epigrams—Greek Subject, ‘‘ Invitum 
qui servat, idem facit occidentia,’’—Latin 
subject, ‘‘ Magnas inter opes inops,’’—to 
Augustus Arthur Vansittart, scholar of 
Trinity College. 
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July 1. The annual prizes given by’ 
the Members of Parliament to two Bache- 
lors of Arts and two Under-graduates, for 
dissertations in Latin prose, have been 
adjudged as follows :— 

Bachelors. John J. S. Perowne, Corpus 
Christi college ; Arthur M. Hoare, B.A. 
St. John’s college. Subject—‘‘ In po- 
liticis rebus seque ac in physicis nihil tam 
firmum est cui non periculum sit etiam 
ab invalido.’’ 

Undergraduates. Charles James Monk, 
Trinity college; Augustus Arthur Van- 
sittart, Trinity college. Subject—‘‘ Ego 
multos homines excellente animo ac vir- 
tute fuisse, et sine doctrina, nature ipsius 
habitu prope divino, per seipsos et mode- 
ratos et graves extitisse fateor ; sed idem 
ego contendo, cum ad naturam eximiam 
atque illustrem accesserit ratio queedam 
conformatioque doctrine, tam illud nescio 
quid preclarum et singulare solere ex- 
istere.”” 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

A treaty for the protection of copyright 
in books has been concluded with Prussia. 
The right of the publisher is to be the 
same in the two States; but a declaration 
must be made in the foreign country to 
secure it. Dramatic works are included 
in this disposition.—Article 4 reduces’ the 
duty on the importation of Prussian books. 
All books are to be marked with a stamp, 
for recognition at the Custom Houses. 
The contracting parties reserve to them- 
selves the right of excluding works con- 
trary to good morals.—Article 7 engages 
to the introduction of this stipulation into 
any treaties which may be concluded with 
other States.—By article 8 it is provided 
that the German States of the Customs’ 


Union may adhere to the treaty.—Article 
9 fixes that the treaty shall take effect 
from the Ist September next, for five 
years, and continue, afterwards, tacitly in 
force till dissolved by a twelve-months’ 


notice. A copy of every work declared is 
to be delivered to the Company of Sta- 
tioners in London, and the Minister for 
Ecclesiastical Affairs at Berlin. 


SALE OF SHARES OF THE ‘‘ GLOBE” 
NEWSPAPER. 

July 16. Nineteen shares of the Glude 
evening newspaper, the property of which 
consists of sixty-two shares, were disposed 
of by Mr. Edmund Robins at the Auction 
Mart. They were the property of the 
principal proprietor, who, having reached 
the age of eighty-two, was desirous of 
relieving himself from the cares of the 
pursuit of literature. The shares were 
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severally divided into lots, of which the 
first four were purchased by Mr. Aldridge, 
and the remaining fifteen by Mr. Ridg- 
way, publisher, Piccadilly. The following 


were the prices each lot went for :—No. 1, 
850 guineas; No. 2, 790 guineas ; No. 
3, 750 guineas; No. 4, 700 guineas; and 
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the other lots at 660 guineas each. The 
pre-emption price per share was, in 1846, 
1,540/, realizing a dividend of 180/.; in 
1845, 1,230/. the dividend being 1207. : 
and in 1844, 8721, yielding a dividend of 
1007. The total amount the shares pro- 
duced was 12,990 guineas, 





ARCHITECTURE. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 16. Among the presents was a 
drawing of a niche built into the wall at 
St. Bartholomew, Hyde, near Winchester, 
from A. Walters, esq. accompanied by 
afew remarks, which led to some dis- 
cussion. Mr. Parker agreed with the 
donor in supposing the niche to be a part 
of some earlier building. 

The Rev. G. S. Master read a paper 
on the antiquities of Lewknor Church, 
Oxfordshire. The Rev. Dr. Dean, the 
incumbent, complimented Mr. Master on 
the accuracy of his paper, and alluded to 
the careful restoration of the chancel, 
effected mainly by Mr. Johnson, of Ox- 
ford, and acknowledged the assistance he 
had derived on several occasions from the 
advice of the Society. The peculiar cha- 
ractér. of Lewknor Church led to a dis- 
cussion as to the possibility of harmo- 
nising a diminutive tower and nave with a 
chancel disproportionately large. 

INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

The Royal Medal granted to this In- 
stitute, is to be applied to the encourage- 
ment of the junior members of the pro- 
fession, by a competition in designs, 
composed in a style calculated to promote 
the study of Grecian, Roman, and Italian 
architecture ; the designs to be judged of, 
not only with reference to their merits as 
works of art, but likewise as to the know- 
ledge of construction which they may 
exhibit.. It has been determined that the 
age of the competitor shall be limited to 
twenty-five years, and that, with this li- 
mitation, the competition shall be open to 
the profession in general. The successful 
competitor will be further entitled to draw 
upon the treasurer of the Institute for 
the sum of 50/. after his arrival in Rome 
in the pursuit of his professional studies, 
at any period within five years from the 
time of the medal having been awarded to 
him, upon sending to the Institute a sa- 
tisfactory study of some existing building, 
either ancient or modern. The subject 
for the present year is a building suitable 
to the purposes of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects: comprising a room 


for general meetings and lectures, with 
seats for 350 persons, arranged with a 
view to the reading of papers, the exhibi- 
tion of drawings and diagrams explanatory 
thereof, and for facility of discussion; a 
council. room for twenty-five members ; a 
library for 10,000 volumes, with suitable 
depositories for drawings, prints, medals, 
&e.; a gallery for models, casts, frag- 
ments, &c.; an exhibition-room for ar- 
chitectural subjects; and suitable resi- 
dences for a secretary and a curator. The 
cost of the building not to exceed 20,0007. 
The design to comprise not less than one 
plan of each story,—two elevations, two 
sections, and a perspective view. The 
scale of the drawings to be one-eighth of 
an inch to the foot, and to be tinted with 
Indian ink or sepia only; and to be 
sent in by the 31st of December. 


CHAPEL AT MOULTON, 

In repairing the rectory-house at Moul- 
ton, near Newmarket, an interesting dis- 
covery has been made. It seems that the 
older part of the house was once a chapel, 
and that at the west end of it was also a 
small chapel underground. *The form of 
the building was oblong, about 35 feet by 
17, with a porch at the south-west end. 
The east and west walls, above ground, 
were destroyed, doubtless when the build- 
ing was converted ‘into a dwelling. But 
the side walls, which are of great thick- 
ness, and the walls of the crypt, if it may 
be so called, are tolerably preserved. In 
the south wall, above ground, is the stone 
frame of a window, but the mullions seem 
to have been removed when it was blocked 
up, and a chimney applied in face of it 
externally. Opposite to it, in the north 
wall, and near to the west end, an elegant 
piscina was discovered, which had been 
concealed by the wainscoting ; and in the 
crypt under it, but nearer to the west, is 
a locker or ambry, in which one of the 
hinges of the door was found. The west 
end of the crypt was lighted by two win- 
dows, the form of which is preserved, the 
light entering through apertures in the 
ground above, as in the case of modern 
cellars. Under the porch there is a door- 
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way in the main wall, which gave entrance 
to a short winding staircase leading into 
the crypt. A cross wall, two feet thick, 
about fifteen feet from the west end, di- 
vided this crypt into two, on which rested 
a beam thirteen inches broad and thick, 
running from the west end, and support- 
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ing the joists of the floor above. There is 
no record of this building, nor was there 
any previous suspicion of its having once 
served a sacred use. The architecture 
does not seem to differ much from that of 
the church, which is only at a short dis- 
tance. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 30. Viscount Mahon, President, 
in the Chair. 

It was announced that the President, 
by virtue of the power vested in him by 
the charter, had nominated Henry Hal- 
lam, esq., William Richard Hamilton, esq., 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart., and 
Thomas Stapleton, esq. to be his Vice- 
Presidents (the two latter in succession 
to himself and to Mr, Hudson Gurney, 
resigned), The thanks of the Society 
were voted to Hudson Gurney, esq. for 
the attention he has paid to the interests 
of the Society, during a period of twenty- 
four years, as one of the Vice-Presidents. 

May7. William R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

Charles R. Smith esq. F.S.A. by per- 
mission of Edward O’Mally, esq. exhi- 
bited a bronze statuette of Venus, of fine 
workmanship, discovered at Mogla in Asia 
Minor, the site of the ancient Stratonice. 
Also, a bacchanalian group in 7osso antico, 
from the collection of the Marchese Gri- 
maldi. 

The Central Committee of the Archeo- 
logical Institute exhibited a Bronzecollar, 
or Senge, with a bronze bowl, in which 
the had been deposited. They were 
found in cutting turf in Socher Moss, 
Dumfriesshire, placed upon three square 
hewn stones. This moss appears to have 
been, at some remote period, a forest, and 
the trunks of large trees are frequently 
found in the peat: it is only a few feet 
above the level of the Solway Firth, and 
numerous ancient relics of various periods 
have, from time to time, been brought to 
light, comprising Roman coins and other 
remains. The collar resembled, in general 
character, those of which representations 
have been given in the Archsologia, vol. 
XXX. p. 554; XXXI. p. 517. Another 
similar ornament is in the possession of 
James Dearden, esq. F.S.A.; but the 
design of ornament differs in each of these 
examples. 

Benjamin Williams, esq. exhibited a 
copy of the portrait of Christine de Pise, 
existing in a MS. preserved in the King’s 
Library at Paris, which, as Monsieur 
Paulin Paris supposes, was written by her 
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own hand. This curious limning sup- 
plies evidence, that John Castel, son of 
Christine, was not, as several French 
writers have erroneously stated, a monk ; 
most probably confounding him with an- 
other person of the same name, who was 
Abbot of St. Maur. The son of Christine, 
portrayed in the MS. at Paris, passed 
three years in England, in the suite of 
the Earl of Salisbury, the devoted adherent 
of Richard II, 

Albert Way, esq., Director, commu- 
nicated a note relating to some re- 
markable antique vases, which had been 
sent by John Bidwell, esq. F.S.A., for 
the inspection of the Society, at the pre- 
vious meeting. They were of Greek fa- 
brication, and were discovered, with va- 
rious ancient remains, at Bengdzi, in 
Barbary, on the sea shore, at the entranee 
of the Greater Syrtis, in the dominions of 
the Pasha of Tripoli. Bengdzi is sup- 
posed to occupy the site of the Berenice 
of the Ptolemies, and Hesperis of more 
ancient times. One of the vases in Mr. 
Bidwell’s possession bears the potter’s 
name inscribed upon the neck, APIC. 
TAPXO APICTONOS, Aristarchus, the 
son of Aristo. These interesting speci- 
mens were collected, about the year 1838, 
by Mr. Wood, British Consul at Ben- 
shai, and presented by him to Mr. Bid- 
well, 

Dr. Bromet exhibited an earthen vase, 
found amongst the ruins of an ancient 
Mexican Temple, communicated, for the 
inspection of the Society, by Mr. Dill- 
man Engleheart. It, was of most gro- 
tesque form, representing some monstrous 
animal, and fabricated without the aid of 
a lathe. It consisted of two portions, 
moulded separately, and afterwards united 
together. 

Charles T. Beke, esq. Ph. D., F.S.A. 
communicated an account of the ruined 
church of Mértula Mariam, in Abyssinia, 
originally built by the Empress Helena, 
early in the sixteenth century, and restored 
by the Portuguese Jesuits in the century 
succeeding. 

May 14. Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart, 
Vice-President. 
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Robert Porrett, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
beautiful shield, recently purchased by 
the Board of Ordnance, for the Armouries 
at the Tower. The subject represented 
upon it appears to be a procession of 
knights to a tournament; the ornaments 
are of engraved work, and their character 
seems to fix the time of Edward VI. as 
the date of the shield. 

Nathaniel Gould, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
three ancient vessels of earthenware, all 
bearing considerable resemblance in fashion 
to the South American vase exhibited by 
Dr. Bromet at the previous meeting. 
One of them, supposed to be Roman, had 
been found by the excavators on the 
Eastern Counties Railway in the year 
1843, at a depth of about nine feet, near 
the ‘‘ Five Kings’ Brook,” in Essex; it 
was nearly filled with reddish sand, The 
second was dug up at Cusco, the ancient 
capital of Peru; and it exhibits in its 
form a fair representation of the puma, or 
South American lion. It appears to have 
been used for heating liquids, and for 
drinking, in the Spanish manner, by 
pouring a continuous stream into the 
throat, the ears being contrived so as to 
afford facility in holding the vessel. Near 
the spot where this vessel was found, va- 
rious similar remains had been disinterred, 
with whistles and several human skulls, 
which had been presented to the museum 
at Leeds. The third vase was brought 
from an ancient place of sepulture in 
Chili, and represented two fruits, resem- 
bling lemons, united together by a handle ; 
on one appeared a short long-necked bird, 
from the other arose a long tube, and by 
blowing thereinto a shrill whistle was pro- 
duced. This grotesque specimen of the 
ancient unbaked pottery of America is of 
a pale yellow colour, ornamented with 
red stripes. 

Thomas Windus, esq. F.S.A. brought 
for the inspection of the Society some 
specimens of French ornamental ware, of 
the sixteenth century, described as pro- 
ductions of Bernard Palissy. 

The Viscount Mahon, President, com- 
municated to the Society the desire of the 
Prince Alexander Labanoff to ascertain 
the opinion of the best English antiquaries 
respecting the alleged residence of Mary, 
the Queen of Scots, at Hardwick Hall. 
The task of replying to this inquiry was 
undertaken by the Rev. Joseph Hunter. 

May 21. Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

The President read a proposition from 
the Council, that the sum of three hun- 
dred pounds be appropriated (under the 
direction of a Library Committee) for the 
purpose of binding and repairing the books 
in the library : and the meeting was occu- 
pied in a discussion on that subject. 
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May 28. Henry Hallam, esq. V. 

Some slight alterations of Chapter VII. 
of the Statutes, relative to the 
elections, were adopted by ballot; as was 
the grant of 300/. to the improvement of 
the library, and the following minute, 
proposed by Mr. Pettigrew :— 

‘* That the printed books contained in 
the library of the Society be circulated for 
the use of the Fellows, subject to such 
exceptions and conditions as shall appear 
to the Council necessary for their preser- 
vation and safety ; and that, upon special 
Order of the Council, the books so ex- 
cepted, and the manuscripts, may also be 
permitted to be taken out of the library.’’ 

We are happy to add, that the re- 
arrangement of the library, and the dis- 
posal of the grant of 300/. in the comple- 
tion and binding of many important works, 
has been since in active progress, under 
the direction of the Library Committee 
and the zealous superintendence of Mr. 
Lemon, of the State Paper Office. 

A communication of the Council was 
then read, relative to the general account 
of the Anglo-Saxon publications, express- 
ing their regret that the sale of these 
works has not been such as was hoped at 
the time they were undertaken, and that 
a considerable balance remains against the 
Society, viz. 8127. 12s, 11d. but which 
will be in some degree met by the sale of 
Layamon, edited by Sir Fred. Madden, 
which is nearly finished. After the com- 
pletion of that work, no further expense 
will be incurred. It was added, that the 
number of remaining copies of the pre- 
vious works was not sufficient to supply 
a gratuitous distribution to each Fellow. 

John Nicholl, Esq. ¥.S.A. exhibited 
two paintings, brought to this coun 
from the port of Shanghae, in China, by 
Captain Heaton, of the ship Carib, to 
whom they had been presented by a mer- 
chant of that place. They appeared to 
represent subjects of Oriental Mythology. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. com- 
municated observations on various . 
nions which have prevailed in re; to 
the site of the station Cambodunum, or 
Camulodunum, of Antonine’s Itinerary ; 
and a piece of evidence, lately discovered 
by him, which seems to go far towards 
determining this long doubtful question. 
The road which passed by that station 
extended through the whole of our island. 
On the part by which Eboracum, or 
York, is connected with Mamucium (by 
many antiquaries supposed to be Man- 
chester), two other stations occur in the 
Itinerary, namely Calcaria, nine miles dis- 
tant from York, the distance of the mo- 
dern town of Tadcaster, and Cambo- 
dunum, This is placed at the distance of 
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20 miles from Calcaria, and 18 from 
Mamucium. Mr. Hunter recapitulated 
the various statements and opinions pub- 
lished by various authors on the subject, 
and submitted, in conclusion, that the dis- 
covery of a Roman altar and remains near 
the spot on which Horsley conjectured 
that the Romans had formed a camp, is 
undeniable ; and that the site of Cambo- 
dunum ought henceforth to be regarded as 
fixed at Greteland, in the parish of Hali- 
fax, the claim asserted by Watson and the 
Whitakers in favour of Slack being un- 
tenable. 

The Society then adjourned over the 
Whitsuntide vacation. 

June 11. Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

The Secretary read a Resolution of 
Council, announcing that, in compliance 
with the wish expressed by several Fellows 
of this Society, it shall, from November 
next, be the practice, so far as possible, 
to announce from the Chair at each ordi- 
nary Meeting the names and subjects of 
such communications as it is intended 
should be read at the next. 

Alexander Horace Burkitt, esq. of Clap- 
ham Rise, was elected a Fellow of the 
Society. 

William Roots, esq. M.D., F.S.A. ex- 
hibited two iron spear-heads, and a short 
sword, or dagger, found in the bed of the 
Thames, at Kingston; they were con- 
sidered by him to be Roman, and noticed 
as substantiating his supposition that 
Cesar crossed the Thames at that place. 
Sir Samuel Meyrick considered these re- 
mains as more decidedly appertaining to 
the Roman period than the bronze 
weapons found at Kingston, and ex- 
hibited on previous occasions by Dr. 
Roots. 

Alfred J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated a notice of Roman remains, near 
Blechingly, in Surrey. The district oc- 
cupied by the Regni, in West Kent, Sur- 
rey, Sussex, and Hampshire, presents 
many vestiges of Roman occupation. 
The researches made at Holwood Hill, in 
1828, had tended to confirm the opinion 
that the Noviomagus of Ptolemy, the chief 
station of the Regni, was there situated. 
Seven miles southward is found the 
elevated range of downs, forming the 
northern boundary of the valley of Holmes- 
dale, upon which numerous fortresses are 
to be found, probably of Roman origin ; 
and similar strongholds appear on the 
Kentish hills, eastward, towards Ightham 
and Wrotham. It would be easy to shew 
that the Holmesdale, throughout its ex- 
tent, was guarded by a continuous chain 
of ancient forts, amongst which Blech- 
ingly and Ryegate castles, subsequently 
occupied bd the Saxons and Normans, 
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may be included. On a bold eminence, 
called White Hill, near the former ; 
on the estate of J. Perkins, esq. of Pend- 
hill, Mr. Kempe had recently noticed 
indications of a Roman building, on the 
north side of a bye-road, leading to 
Merstham. The spot is protected by the 
downs to the northward, in accordance 
with the usual care of the Romans in the 
selection of sheltered sites for their villas. 
The building may now be traced by a hol- 
low in the surface, about 40 ft. in length, 
and 24 ft. in breadth; the northern end 
appears to have been circular, and there 
are remains of a party-wall; numerous 
fragments of roofing and flue tiles, and 
other Roman materials, are scattered over 
the surface of the ground. The country 
people consider these to be the remains of a 
bath,whichmighthave beenreadily supplied 
by the numerous springs arising in the 
adjacent hills. The President stated that 
he could fully corroborate the statement 
made by Mr. Kempe, in regard to the ex- 
istence of ancient earthworks, towards the 
eastern extremity of the Holmesdale; 
having had frequent occasion to notice 
such evidences of ancient occupation in 
the neighbourhood of his paternal estates, 
at Chevening. 

The Dean of Hereford, F.S,A. commu- 
nicated a notice of the burial-place of 
Joanna de Bohun, on the north side of 
the Lady Chapel at Hereford Cathedral], 
recently disclosed to view during the pro - 
gress of the restoration of that decayed 
fabric. In an arched recess in the wall 
is seen a recumbent effigy, under which a 
wooden coffin had been deposited in a 
grave, half the depth of which only was 
below the level of the chapel. The lid 
had been covered with linen of fine tex- 
ture, upon which had been sewn three 
large crosses patées, and eight smaller 
ones, formed of white satin: three similar 
crosses appeared also on each side of the 
coffin, and four large iron rings at each 
side and end. The remains had’ been 
wrapped in cloth, apparently woollen, 
fastened with strong packthread: the 
bones were much decayed, as is usually 
the case in interments in the Cathedral ; 
but the flowing hair remained perfect, de- 
tached from the cranium like a wig. It 
was of a yellowish red colour, and so pro- 
fuse in quantity, that the prevalent notion 
of the growth of the hair after death, 
which, as the Dean remarked, had been 
entertained by him from previous obser- 
vations, appeared to be confirmed. This 
lady had been heiress of Kilpec, in Here- 
fordshire, and espoused one of the Bohun 
family; in the year 1327, she gave the 
church of Lugwardine, with the chapels 
of Llangarrew, St, Waynard’s, and 
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Hentland, to the Dean and Chapter of 
Hereford; and this donation was subse- 
quently applied to the service of the 
Blessed Virgin, for which previously no 
sufficient provision had been made in the 
church of Hereford. It appears by the 
Obits, that she died in the same year, 
1 Edward III. The foundations and cir- 
cular apse of the original chapel, suc- 
ceeded by the beautiful specimen of early 
English architecture, to which her bequest 
contributed, had recently been brought to 
light; the Dean remarked that, in the 
ante-chapel of this portion of the Cathe- 
dral, certain details partaking of Norman 
character appeared, which are not to be 
traced in the parts more eastward; and 
these last, as he supposed, had been con- 
structed subsequently to the gift of the 
lady of Kilpec. During the necessary 
repairs towards the west end of the Lady 
chapel, several interments were disclosed, 
and amongst them six ancient graves were 
found, cut through at about the middle 
of their length, in order to form the west 
wall of the crypt of the chapel, a moiety 
of each corpse being left in its original 
resting-place. In another grave a bulla 
was found, and near to it a slab, inscribed 
with the name of ‘* Magister Thomas de 
Torrington.”’ 

The Marquess of Northampton exhi- 
bited a small coffer, or forcer, of wood, 
beautifully carved, purchased by him at 
Constance. It was of German workman- 
ship, some portions of the ornament being 
of architectural character, and presenting 
features of the style termed flamboyant. 
Its date appeared to be the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. 

William Downing Bruce, esq. F.S.A. 
exhibited a remarkable original document, 
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being the Covenant of the Scotish Parlia- 
ment, in renunciation of Popery, dated 
August, 1641, and bearing the au oe 
of the peers and representatives. 

found in the charter-chest of Major 
Richard Leslie Bruce Dundas, of Blair 
Castle, county of Perth. 

The Rev. Charles H. Hartshorne com- 
municated a description of a statue of 
Minerva Custos, and other Roman anti- 
quities, recently discovered at Sibson, 
and Bedford Purlieus, Northamptonshire. 
A portion of this paper having been read, 
the remainder was reserved for the next 
meeting. 

June 18. Thomas Stapleton, esq. V.P. 

Charles Sandys, esq. of Canterbury. 
was duly elected a Fellow of the Society. 

J. R. Planché, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated some remarks i in further illustration 
of the origin of the badge and motto of 
the Prince of Wales, in reference to the 
interesting notices by Sir N. Harris Nico- 
las. Mr. Planché had been the first to 
draw public attention to the absence of all 
contemporaneous authority for the notion 
commonly received, that they were the 
personal insignia of the King of Bohemia. 
He observed that the motto HoumouT is 
rather a Flemish, than a German word, as 
stated by Sir Harris ; that it is a noun 
substantive, and not an adjective. Hooch- 
moet, or Hoomoet, signifies ‘‘ magnani- 
mité de courage, courage hautain,’’ ac- 
cording to Mellema, in his Promptuaire 
Frangois-Flameng. Instead of regarding 
this word and IcH DIEN as two separate 
mottoes, he was inclined, from the evi- 
dence adduced by Sir Harris, to consider 
them as forming one complete motto, as 
written in full by Edward himself, in the 
remarkable signature of which a fac-simile 


neg l GHEY 





is here given. He suggested the fol- 
lowing interpretation of the whole motto, 
‘High spirit I serve,’’ or, less literally, 
“TI obey the dictates of magnanimity.’’ 
This conjecture may serve to explain the 
apparent contradiction in the prince’s will, 
which makes no mention of 1cu DIEN, for, 
the escutcheons being arranged on his 
tomb in alternate order, the motto was 
merely divided, and HOUMOUT ICH DIEN 
may be read thrice in succession, above 
the six escutcheons on either side. Mr. 
Planché cited, as analogous examples, the 
Percy motto, ‘‘ Esperance en Dieu,” po- 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVI. 





pularly known as ESPERANCE ; the motto 
or posy of Philip the Good, Dake of Bur- 
gundy, on his second marriage, “ Aaltre 
n’auray, Dame Isabeau, tant que vivray,” 

usually given as —_ AVLTRE N’AVRAY; 
or the war Crequy, which occurs 
abbreviated in like manner. In point of 
construction, he remarked that the prince's 
motto has its parallel in that of the earls 
of Pembroke, ‘‘ Ung je servirai.'’ He 
considered the suggestion made by Sir 
Harris, that the feathers were possibly 
derived from the county of Ostrevant, as 
very valuable, and 7+ oe that some 
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supposed resemblance between the words 
Ostruce and Ostrevant might have led to 
the selection of ostrich feathers as the 
symbol of that province, the arms of which 
have not been recorded. 

John Britton, esq. F.S.A. sent for ex- 
hibition two volumes containing sketches 
of cathedrals, churches, architectural, re- 
mains, costume, and antiquities, being 
portions of a series of thirty-seven volumes 
of drawings made by the late John Carter, 
between the years 1764 and 1817, each 
volume comprising the sketches of a year. 
Mr. Britton alsoexhibited sineteen sketches 
by the same artist, representing monu- 
ments in Hereford Cathedral. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated, in a 
letter to the President, illustrative remarks 
on a gold ornament, forwarded for exhi- 
bition to the Society by Miss Gurney. It 
is an ornament composed of an ancient 
cast from a gold coin of the Emperor 
Maurice, rudely set in gold, with a loop 
for suspension, aud portions of red glass 
or stone set in a double row around the 
coin. The diameter of this medallion 
measures an inch and a half; it was found 
upon the beach of the Norfolk coast, be- 
tween Bacton and Mundesley, in January 
last. Three looped ornaments are pre- 
served in the British Museum; one ex- 
hibits a genuine coin of the elder Philip, 
A.D. 244, another is set with a coin of 
Posthumus; these have loops behind, and 
seem to have been used as fastenings, or 
fibule. The third had been a pendant 
jewel, and is ornamented with a cast ofa 
coin of Valens, and a border of portions 
of glass, in like manner as the medallion 
found in Norfolk. Similar ornaments, 
formed with Roman coins, are to be seen 
in the Cabinet of Medals at Paris. The 
specimens preserved in the British Museum 
may be ascribed to the sixth or seventh 
century. Miss Gurney remarked that the 
Danes had the practice of imitating By- 
zantine medals, as shewn by the curious 
ornaments represented in the publications 
of the Royal Society of Archeology at 
Copenhagen; these, however, although 
used for the same purpose, are very dif- 
ferent in character when compared with 
the medallions: in question. Whilst en- 
gaged in this inquiry, Sir Henry had con- 
versed with Mr. Worsaae, the eminent 
antiquary of Copenhagen, who informed 
him that some Roman gold coins, set 
within ornamented circles of the same 
metal, exist there, but that the greater 
number of such ornaments are of the 
bracteate kind, ornamented with rude 
figures, or Byzantine coins, ranging from 
the last half of the fifth century to the 
middle of the eighth. In the account of 
the Veringers, or body-guard of northmen 
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in the service of the Emperors at Constan- 
tinople, as given by Mr. Laing, in his 
version of the Heimskringla, some curious 
information is given regarding the de- 
posits of coins of the Greek emperors, 
Cufic coins and gold ornaments, apparently 
of Eastern workmanship, discovered in 
Norway, and supposed to be the hidden 
treasures of the Veringers. Mr. Wor- 
saae’s notices of ancient Northern orna- 
ments, given in his work entitled ‘‘ Dane-~ 
marks Vorzeit,’’ throw further light upon 
this curious subject. He describes gold 
rings for the neck adorned with plates 
inlaid with coloured glass, or hung round 
with gold bracteates, or thin plates stamped 
on one side with the imitation of some 
foreign coin. Runic legends occasionally 
are found in the margin. The gold brac- 
teates have been found varying in dimen- 
sion from half an inch to twelve inches in 
diameter. The medallion exhibited to the 
Society by Miss Gurney has been pre- 
sented by her to the British Museum, and 
will be deposited in the collection of 
National Antiquities, which is in the 
course of formation. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. com- 
municated some observations on the claim 
of Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire, to have 
been one of the residences of the captive 
Mary Queen of Scots ; in reference to the 
inquiry of Prince Labanoff, which had 
been brought before the Society by the 
President, on arecent occasion. Hardwick, 
one of the seats of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, is situate about eighteen miles from 
Chatsworth, and the same distance from 
Sheffield, places where much of the time 
of Mary’s captivity was spent. The house 
exhibits one of the most perfect existing 
specimens of the residences of the nobility 
of the times of Elizabeth, and printed 
books, as well as local tradition, have 
stoutly asserted the fact of the Queen’s 
residence there. Her daily movements, 
however, were traced by Mr. Hunter from 
the time of her landing in Cumberland to 
her final scene at Fotheringhay, and he 
observes that Mary landed on the shores 
of Cumberland, May 16, 1568. There is 
nothing amongst the numerous written 
memorials of her time that can be con- 
strued intoa recognition that Mary visited 
Hardwick (unless she rode there in a 
morning when staying at Winfield Manor), 
and the strictness with which she was con- 
fined renders it highly improbable that she 
could ever have been there. The tradition 
of the house alone is in favour of such a 
notion; and this cannot be traced for 
much more than a century. There is even 
every probability that the present house 
was not in existence during Mary’s life- 
time, but was erected by the Countess of 
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Shrewsbury subsequently toher widowhood 
in 1590. The date 1599 is inscribed on 
the door of one of the very rooms sup- 
posed to have been inhabited by the Queen. 
Some, indeed, have supposed that it was 
in the older mansion still remaining, in 
which Mary resided ; but this is very im- 
probable. Hardwick Hall, although it 
seems to have no claim to be regarded as 
one of her residences, may still serve as 
an example of what the houses were (now 
destroyed) in which her captivity was 
passed. Of Sheffield Castle nothing now 
remains; Sheffield Manor and Winfield 
Manor exist in ruins; and the house at 
Chatsworth which received her has been 
replaced by a more magnificent fabric. 
The reading of Mr. Hartshorne’s de- 
scription of Roman remains discovered in 
Northamptonshire on the estates of the 
Duke of Bedford, was then concluded. 
During the spring of 1844, the first dis- 
covery occurred at a spot between Wans- 
ford and King’s Cliffe, upon the western 
side of a wood called Bedford Purlieus, 
near to a road which may not improbably 
be considered as a vicinal way communi- 
cating with the Ermine Street, and in the 
neighbourhood of Castor, Chesterton, and 
other places of Roman occupation. Two 
small statues were found, deprived of the 
heads and feet; both were in the same 
attitude, holding whips, ‘and clad in short 
tunics. They were formed of a compact 
shelly oolite, apparently the material 
found near the place, known by the name 
of Barnack-rag. With these were disin- 
terred a large globular earthen vase, de- 
signated by Mr. Hartshorne as an obren- 
darium, used for sepulchral purposes. It 
contained human bones, and numerous 
fragments of glass and pottery, with two 
elegant patere of Samian ware; one of 
those small glass vessels usually called 
lachrymatories ; another glass vessel of 
unusual form, being a simpulum; and a 
fictile vase decorated with fi in re- 
lief. This remarkable specimen of earth- 
enware was formed of the clay of the dis- 
trict ; the ground was of a black colour; 
the subjects represented upon it were 
combats with animals, most elaborately 
wrought. The whole of these curious 
remains formed, as Mr. Hartshorne sup- 
posed, a portion of a Roman bustum. 
The two statues might have been intended 
to represent the propitiatory Dii inferi, 
or possibly Tisiphone and Hecate; he 
was, however, disposed to regard them as 
emblematical decorations of the tomb, 
figures of the Social Manes, destined to 
be placed on either side of the sepulchral 
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amphora. Mr. Hartshorne proceeded to 
notice the Roman remains found at Sib- 
son, now called the Wansford Station, in 
the spring of 1845. They consisted of a 
mutilated statue of Hercules rather above 
the natural size, a torso of Apollo, and a 
statue of Minerva Custos, of the size of 
nature; the Gorgon’s head decorated her 
breast, a circular shield appeared at her 
side, on which her left hand rested, whilst 
with ths right she grasped a sceptre. 
These statues, as well as the pair dis- 
covered at Bedford Purlieus, were formed 
of the Barnack-rag, the stone of the dis- 
trict; they are specially interesting as 
being the only examples of Roman sculp- 
ture of the kind, hitherto found in Bri- 
tain. The fact that these works were ex- 
ecuted on the spot is likewise important, 
and supplies a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the progress and state of 
Roman art in one of its most important 
colonies. 

At the conclusion of this paper, Mr. 
Roach Smith said, he was pleased to find 
that this interesting discovery had again 
been brought before the Society; for in 
1844 drawings of the chief sculptures, 
which had been exhibited at the Canter- 
bury congress of the British Archeologi- 
cal Association, had been transferred to 
the Society by the Central Committee, 
but were unnoticed in the Archeologia. 
He trusted Mr. Hartshorne would com- 
municate with Mr. Artis, of Castor, who 
had noticed fragments of other statues 
unmentioned by him. One of these Mr. 
Smith believed had formed part of a group 
of the Dex Matres, Dex Campestres, or 
Matres Domestice, a triune divinity, re- 
presented usually as three seated female 
figures, holding in their laps baskets of 
fruit. A portion of a similar group had 
been discovered in London (figured in the 
Journal of the Archeol. Association, i. 
241) and was at the present moment in a 
neglected state in the City Stoneyard. 
Another piece of sculpture found in the 
Bedford Purlieus, but overlooked by Mr. 
Hartshorne, had been exhibited last year 
to the Society by Mr. Artis. Mr. Smith 
then gave reasons for questioning whether 
these sculptures had ever been applied to 
or intended for sepulchral purposes; and 
concluded his remarks by alluding to an 
engraving he had noticed in some Italian 
work of a Roman funeral procession, in 
which the chief mourner was represented 
holding to his eyes two small bottles re- 
—s the well-known lachrymatories, 

The Society then adjourned over the 
summer vacation, to meet again, Nov. 19. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN 


Hovse or Lorps. 


June 23. In committee on the Customs 
Bill, on the second clause, relating to the 
Timber Duties, being proposed, Lord 
Stanley moved its omission, as it involved 
an unneces: sacrifice of revenue. Their 
lordships divided, and the numbers were— 
For the clause, 64 ; against it, 62: ma- 
jority in favour of the clause, 2. 

On the following day the committee 
was resumed, when several of the items 
gave rise to discussion, and on some their 
lordships divided. On the articles “‘ Butter 
and Cheese ’’ being proposed, the Earl of 
Hardwicke moved that they be exempted 
from the operation of the act. He said 
the reduction of 10s. a cwt. would take 
away from the cottier farmers of Ireland 
no less than 500,000/. a year. 
committee divided—For the motion, 33 ; 
against it, 50: majority for the retention 
of the articles, 17. The Duke of Rich- 
mond moved the omission of ‘‘ Hops,’’ 
which was negatived without a division. 
The Duke of Richmond afterwards re- 
presented the depressed and declining state 
of the Silk manufacturers and weavers in 
this country, and moved the omission of 
the article from the schedule. The com- 
mittee then divided, when the numbers 
were—For the amendment, 50; against 
it, 75: majority against the amendment, 


25. 

July 16. Onthe report of the Har- 
DINGE and GoueH ANNuirTy Bills being 
brought up, the Marquess of Lansdowne 
moved that the Bills should be restored to 


their original state (see p. 80). On no 
— occasion had a larger provision 

n made than that granted to Lord Har- 
dinge in the original bill, nor would any 
objection have been made to it if the name 
of the East India Company had not been 
introduced. It was discreet to avoid a 
collision with the Lower House, which had, 
at all times, claimed the iar right of 
voting moneys; and he had received a 
communication from Lady Hardinge, inti- 
mating, on behalf of Lord Hardinge and 
his family, their perfect satisfaction with 
the amount of the provision, and the man- 
ner in which it had been introduced. The 
Duke of Richmond and Lord Brougham 
declared that thgir opinion remained un- 


PARLIAMENT. 


changed, and considered that Parliament 
was about to pass a paltry saving law, be- 
cause the East India Company had thought 
fit toaward a pension. The House divided, 
when the numbers were—For the original 
bills, 47; for the amendment, 16: ma- 
jority 29. _ 


House or Commons. 


June 24. Sir De Lacy Evans moved 
the second reading of the PARLIAMENTARY 
Ex.ecrors AND FREEMEN’s Bill. Its 
principal object was to repeal what are 
popularly termed the rate-paying clauses 
of the Reform Act, which require, as a 
condition of exercising the franchise, that 
parties should discharge all rates and taxes 
due to the 6th of April on or before the 
2lst of the following July. He wished 
to mitigate the effect of that clause by 
changing the dates contained in it, so that 
parties should only be required, on or be- 
fore the 21st of July, to pay the rates and 
taxes due on the llth of October pre- 
ceding. The Attorney-General opposed the 
Bill. The House divided, and the numbers 
were—For the second reading, 53 ; against 
it, 94: majority against the Bill, 41. 

The House having gone into committee 
on the Roman Caruouic Reuier Bill, 
Sir R. H. Inglis objected to all its clauses, 
as calculated to give the Church of Rome 
such advantages as the Protestant con- 
stitution of this country could not safely 
grant; he moved that Mr. Greene do now 
leave the chair, and report progress. Sir 
J. Graham thought the measure altogether 
so objectionable, that he would vote for 
Sir R. Inglis’s amendment. The com- 
mittee divided, and the numbers were— 
For the motion, 120; against it, 80. The 
Bill was consequently lost. 

June 29. Sir R. Peel notified to the 
House that, in consequence of the position 
in which her Majesty’s Government had 
been placed, by the vote of the House 
refusing to grant to ministers those powers 
which they deemed necessary for the re- 
pression of outrage and for the protection 
of life in Ireland, her Majesty’s servants 
had deemed it their duty to tender their 
resignation. The ex-Premier’s speech was, 
however, rather one of triumph than 
apology. He defended his intentions to- 
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wards Ireland; and gloried in the accom- 
plishment of free trade in corn, whilst he 
assigned the chief praise of this important 
revolution to the talents and energy of 
Richard Cobden. At the same time he 
had the satisfaction of announcing the 
settlement of our disputes with the United 
States of America, by the conclusion of 
the treaty respecting Oregon. 

July 15. Mr. Hume moved the second 
reading of the CHAriTABLE Trusts Bill. 
As serious objections had been taken to 
this measure, he thought he should best 
fulfil the object in view by merely retain- 
ing those clauses which secured the ac- 
countability of those who had charge of 
public money. It was the duty of this 
House, after the expense which had been 
incurred in inquiries, to have some accounts 
available that would show how the reve- 
nues of each trust had been expended. It 
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was not his intention to include the Bible 
Society, and other religious trusts or chari- 
ties where the founders were alive, but 
those only where the individuals were dead. 
The principle of the bill was to secure the 
accountability of persons intrusted with 
public moneys.—Sir George Grey should 
not offer any opposition to the second 
reading of the bill; but the House must 
not suppose that this was a substitute for 
another bill, which had been thrown out in 
the other House, or fora more general 
measure. — Mr. S. O’Brien protested 
against the assumption of the principle 
that the House of Commons had a right 
to interfere with every charitable body. 
He moved that the bill be read a second 
time that day six months. The House di- 
vided—For the second reading, 42 ; against 
it, 12: majority for the bill 30. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


UNITED STATES. 

The Oregon question is at last settled. 
The Senate debated the subject during 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th of June with 
closed doors ; on the evening of the 12th 
they agreed, by a vote of forty-one to 
fourteen, to advise the President to con- 
clude a treaty with the British Govern- 
ment upon the terms offered. 

*« Art. 1. Fixes the territorial boundary 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, west of the Rocky Mountains, on 
the line of 49 degrees, till it reaches Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, and then through the 
Straits of Fuca to the ocean, which gives to 
Great Britain Vancouver’s Island.—Art. 
2. Declares the navigation of the Columbia 
River, up to where it strikes the line of 
49 degrees, to be free to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company during the continuance of 
its charter [until 1863].—Art. 3. The 
rivers, ports, end harbours north of 49 
degrees to Le free to the commerce of both 
nations.—Art. 4. Indemnity for the forts 
and trading stations of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company south of 49 degrees and of the 
Americans north of the same, if any there 
be.—Art. 5. Indemnity for private pro- 
perty of citizens or subjects who may be 
south or north of 49 degrees if they wish 
to retire within their own territory.” 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

A most calamitous fire broke out at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, on the morning of 
the Ist of June, and destroyed nearly two- 
thirds of the town. Two whole streets, 





nearly a mile long, were burned down, 
besides detached buildings, extensive 
stores on the wharfs, and nearly every 
public building in the place. Twelve 
thousand persons were left houseless, and 
the loss of property is supposed to exceed 
a million sterling. The rapidity and ex- 
tent of the ravages made by the fire re- 
sulted from the town having been con- 
structed principally of wood, and from 
the number of oil-stores and melting- 
shops. The flames seemed actually to 
leap from roof to roof, and the noise of 
the burning mass could be compared to 
nothing except the roaring of the cataract 
of Niagara. The fire commenced in the 
workshop of a cabinet-maker, and in a 
short time spread in all directions. At- 
tempts were made to arrest the conflagra- 
tion by blowing up some of the houses in 
its path, but without effect, while one 
artilleryman was killed, and another was 
dreadfully mutilated. By six o’clock in 
the evening nearly the whole town was in 
ashes. The ships in the harbour were in 
great danger, and three of them actually 
caught fire. They all slipped their moor- 
ings, and fortunately escaped with little 
damage. From the numbers of people 
requiring food and shelter, the distress 
was very great. ‘ 
CANADA. 

On the 12th June a most calamitous 

fire broke out in the Theatre Royal, 


Quebec. At the close of an exhibition of 
‘¢‘ chemical dioramas,’’ by Mr. Harrison, 
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a camphine lamp was overset, and the 
stage at once enveloped in flames. In an 
incredibly short space of time the whole 
of the interior of the building was one 
sheet of flame. The staircase communi- 
cating with the boxes was a steep one, 
and it appears to have fallen from the 
weight of those who crowded upon it. As 
far back as could be seen was a sea of 
heads, of writhing bodies and outstretched 
arms. The flames at the time were above 
and around them; human aid was of 
no avail, and in five minutes the mass 
of human beings who had but a short 
interval previous been in the enjoyment 
of a full and active life were either burnt 
or smothered to death. The next day 
forty-six bodies were recovered from the 
ruins, and two other persons were miss- 
ing. Among the sufferers were Alexander 
Stewart Scott, esq. Clerk of the Appeals, 
and Miss Ray, to whom he was engaged 
to be married, and Lieut. Hamilton of 
the 14th Regt. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The Caffres have again risen against 
the burghers, or farmers, in this country, 
and have attacked the northern capital of 
Graham’s town. The first fighting took 
place on the 15th of April, and continued 
for the next two days. Martial law was 
proclaimed for the whole colony, and the 
Burgher force was summoned from every 
district. Levies of Hottentots were also 
made, and organized into provisional com- 
panies. In the meantime, large parties 
of Caffres entered the colony both from 
above and below, murdering stragglers 
and couriers on the roads, driving off 
cattle, and burning the detached farm- 
houses.- So fierce and resolute are the 
savages, that the struggle is for the ex- 
istence of the frontier. They are un- 
fortunately much better provided with fire- 
arms than heretofore. 


Domestic Occurrences. 
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INDIA. 

One of the most triumphant proces- 
sions known in the history of modern war- 
fare has been passing through India. The 
Governor-General ordered that the 220 
guns captured by the army of the Sutlej 
on the field of battle, during the recent 
operations of the Sikh army, should be 
conveyed to Delhi, where they were joined 
by the 36 guns subsequently surrendered, 
making a total of 256 pieces of ordnance. 
They proceeded thence through Agra, 
Cawnpore, and Allahabad, to Benares, 
and thence through Patna and Moor- 
shedabad, to Calcutta. At each station 
selected for the park of the captured and 
surrendered guns, the troops off duty 
were assembled, and the officer command- 
ing caused it to be briefly explained to 
the men that 220 of these guns were 
captured by their comrades in the battles 
of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Alliwal, and 
Sobraon, within a period of sixty days, 
from the first action fought in December 
to the last fought on the 10th February, 
and that the remainder of the guns, 
36 in number, were surrendered by the 
remnant of the Sikh army at Lahore, after 
the British army had occupied the citadel 
of that town, on the 22d February. 

Preparations are going forward for 
having the Meeanee Column cast in Cal- 
cutta, and 44 brass guns of various sizes 
sent from Scinde have been destined for 
the purpose. The column is to be 130 
feet in height, including the plinth, base, 
shaft, capital, and a figure of Britannia 
19 feet in height, which, with a pedestal 
of 7 feet, is to surmount the whole. The 
design was drawn by Colonel Wadding- 
ton, of the Bombay engineers. The 
column is to be of the florid Corinthian 
order, and its shaft 60 feet in height, and 
7 feet in diameter. The figure will be of 
brass gilt. This column is destined to 
adorn Bombay, and will be erected on the 
esplanade near the Wellesley statue. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


July 2. The Corn Law League held 
its closing meeting at Manchester, after 
having existed seven years, and now ac- 
complished its object in the prospective 
abolition of the Corn-laws. On the mo- 
tion of Mr. Cobden, the sum in hand, 
amounting to about 10,0002. was voted to 
the chairman, Mr. George Wilson, who 
had attended the meetings of the council 
1361 times. Ata subsequent meeting at 
Manchester on the same day a public 


subscription was opened to present Mr. 
Cobden with a testimonial, which it is pro- 
posed to raise to the amouut of 100,000/. 
The newspaper called ‘‘ The League’”’ has 
at the same time ceased from publication. 

Change of Ministry. On Saturday the 
27th June, Sir Robert Peel left London 
for Osborne House, in order to tender his 
resignation to her Majesty. He returned 
on Monday, when he had an interview 
with Lord John Russell, who immediately 
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after repaired to the Queen, and received 
her Majesty’s commands to form an Ad- 
ministration. The Cabinet has been sub- 
sequently formed as follows :— 


Lord Chancellor, Lord Cottenham. 

Pres. of the Council, Marquess of Lansdowne. 
Lord Privy Seal, Earl of Minto. 

Home-office, Sir George Grey. 

Foreign-office, Viscount Palmerston. 
Colonial-office, Earl Grey. 

First Lord of the Treasury, Lord John Russell. 
Chancellor of the Excheq., Mr. Charles Wood. 
Duchy of Lancaster, Lord Campbell. 
Paymaster-General, Mr. Macaulay. 

Woods and Forests, Viscount Morpeth. 
Postmaster-Gen., Marq. of Clanricarde. 

Board of Trade, Earl of Clarendon. 

Board of Control, Sir John Hobhouse. 
Secretary for Ireland, Rt. Hon. H. Labouchere. 
Admiralty, Earl of Auckland. 

Master of the Mint, Right Hon. R. L. Sheil. 


June 22. By order of the executors of 
the late Mr. Crockford, the St. James’s 
Club-house, St. James’s-street, better 
known by the title of ‘‘ Crockford’s,” 
with the whole of the furniture, &c. was 
brought to the hammer, Messrs. Christie 
and Manson being the auctioneers. The 
first lot put up was the unexpired lease of 
twenty-two years of the building, which 
was built some few years since, under the 
direction of Mr. Wyatt, the decoration of 
the building alone costing 94,0007. The 
premises are held under three leases, for 
terms which expire at Michaelmas, 1868, 
at a yearly rent of 1,400/., and are insured 
by the lessor at the sum of 11,000/.,a 
covenant in the lease also compelling the 
lessee for the time being to insure in a 
further sum of 6,000/. The first offer for 
the lease was 1,000/., and eventually it 
was knocked down for 2,900. 

The ancient Chapel at Kingsland, op- 
posite the toll-bar, has been removed by 
the sanction of the governors of Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. It was of small size, 
and is represented by an engraving in 
Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Londina Illustrata.” 

July 5. A temporary Church erected 
on the estate of the Marquess Camden, in 
Cantelowe’s road, Camden-villas (near 
the spot on which it is intended to builda 
permanent Church as soon as the funds 
can be obtained), was opened for Divine 
service. The Rev. A. R. Thomas, for- 
merly the assistant Minister at Percy 
Chapel, Bedford-sq., is appointed. Only 
five weeks before the spot was a piece of 
green sward. The Church is capable of 
accommodating 700 persons, contains an 
organ, and is prepared for warming and 
lighting with gas when necessary. It has 
been erected by Mr. Peter Thompson, of 
Limehouse (including the walls now re- 
quired by the’ new Building Act), at the 
cost of less than 4007. Upwards of 3,000/. 
is already subscribed for the permanent 
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church, but this is only one-half of the 
amount required. 

July 9. The new Church of All 
Saints, St. John’s Wood, was consecrated 
by the Bishop of London. It is situated 
on the Finchley-road, nearly opposite to 
the Eyre Arms Tavern; and is a stone 
building of the early Gothic eharacter. 
The eastern window is of stained and 
ground glass; the reading desk and pul- 
pit of oak, carved by the machine of Mr. 
T. Pratt, of Bond-street. The pews are 
of deal, varnished and polished.* There 
are 1,200 sittings, of which 400 are free. 
There is also a handsome organ. Mr. T. 
Little is the architect. 

BERKSHIRE. 


The picturesque domain of Whitenights, 
formerly the seat of the late Duke of 
Marlborough, was submitted to public 
competition by Mr. F. Chinnock, on July 
9, at the Railway Hotel, Reading. The 
whole estate, including the Botanical and 
American Gardens, and Wilderness, form- 
ing more than 284 acres, was first offered 
in one lot, but no sufficiently enterprising 
capitalist was met with. The property 
was then put up in 64lots. This division 
is expected to lead to the erection, by the 
several purchasers, of detached villa resi- 
dences. The Wilderness, comprising 36 
acres in extent, was disposed of in one lot, 
and will, consequently, for the present 
remain entire. Some portion of the land 
sold realised from 150/. to 200/. per acre. 


CORNWALL. 


The mines of this County employ one- 
fourth part of the entire population, and 
produce the larger half of all the metals 
raised in the kingdom. The wages paid 
from the copper mines alone exceed 
500,0007, annually, and the mineral 
produce is of the yearly value of 
1,500,000/. The steam-engines employed 
at the various mines consume annually 
80,000 tons of coal. Mr. Treffry, the 
largest single mine-owner in the county, 
in his extensive mining and other works, 
has 7000 persons receiving from his em- 
ployment their entire support. The mine- 
ral produce of the county is not, however, 
the only one which administers largely to 
the wants of man, and supports a hardy 
population. The fisheries, situate on the 
south-coast, principally at Looe, Polperro, 
Mevagissey, Port Looe, Falmouth, and 
Mount’s Bay, and on the north coast 
at St. Ive’s, produce upon an average 
60,000,000 per annum, or 21,000 hogs- 
heads of pilchards—while last season pro- 
duced 100,000,000; and, singular as it 
may appear, this fish is not caught in any 
other spot than round the Cornish coast. 
The price averages from 1s. to ls. 6d. for 
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126; they are a favourite food in the 
county, and are cured largely for expor- 
tation ; the principal market is Italy. 
Two thousand tons of mackerel are taken 
by these fisheries annually. 


CUMBERLAND. 


June 30. A new Church at Upperby 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese, and the next day his lordship 
consecrated Renwick Church, which has 
just been rebuilt and enlarged. 

A recumbent effigy of the poet Southey, 
executed in marble, by Mr. Lough, of 
Newcastle, has been placed in Cros- 
thwaite Church, at the expense of James 
Stanger, esq. The costume is a plain 
gown or academical robes. The right 
hand rests on a volume by his side; the 
left is placed on his breast. This is the 
third monument erected to the memory 
of the Poet, there being a bust in Bristol 
cathedral, and another in the Poet’s 
Corner of Westminster abbey. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


May 14. The newchurch of St. Matthew, 
at Gosport, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. This edifice has 
been raised principally by the exertions 
of the Bishop of Oxford, at a cost of 
5,000/.; it contains 800 sittings, the 
whole of which are free, the church being 
endowed with 150/. a year from the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, and 50/. a year from 
the Rectory of Alverstoke. 


KENT. 


The new fortifications at Gravesend, on 
the site of the burial-ground of the 
chantry erected by Aymer de Valence, are 
rapidly proceeding. The men, whilst ex- 
cavating, a few weeks since, for the foun- 
dations of the magazine in the centre of 
the fort, discovered many of the skeletons 
of its former occupants. The original 
chapel, though cased over with modern 
brick-work, is still standing. It is now 
converted into the military hospital. In 
the recent alterations necessary to such 
conversion, partitions, &c. were removed, 
which then developed its original shape ; 
it was 59 feet long and 17 feet 7 inches 
in breadth, within the walls, and was 
covered with a coved roof, probably origi. 
nally lined with boards. The height of 
the edifice from the floor to the highest 
point of the cove was about 16 feet. For 
the additional defences now constructing 
at Gravesend there will be required 15 32. 
pounders of 56 cwt. on carriages with 
dwarf traversing platforms. On the op- 
posite shore of the Thames the fortifica- 
tions are likewise being greatly increased 
and strengthened, and there will be re- 
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quired for the additional defences at Til- 
bury Fort 50 32-pounders of 50 cwt. each, 
on carriages with dwarf traversing plat- 
forms, and 19 32-pounders of 33 ewt., on 
iron carriages, making a total of 69 ad- 
ditional guns for Tilbury Fort. 


LANCASHIRE. 


June 23. A new Church erected at 
Elworth, near the Sandbach station upon 
the Manchester and Birmingham Railway, 
was consecrated by the Lord Rishop of 
Chester. John Latham, esq. of Bradwell 
Hall, has been a liberal contributor to the 
funds for its erection, as were also Charles 
Ingram Ford, esq. Mrs. Ford, and the 
Misses Ford. The site was given by the 
University of Cambridge, and the dis- 
trict attached to the Church comprises 
portions of the parishes of Sandbach and 
Warmingham; the Vicar of the former 
and the Rector of the latter jointly pro- 
viding the endowment. 

June 26 & 27. Three new Churches 
were consecrated near Manchester, by the 
Lord Bishop of Chester. St. John’s, 
Longsight, has been erected by the Man- 
chester and Eccles Church Building So- 
ciety, and cost upwards of 4,000/. Mrs. 
Marshall, Miss Marshall, and her brother 
Mr. Marshall, of Penwortham Hall, con- 
tributed largely towards the endowment. 
The Rev. J. Dobie is appointed incum- 
bent. This church is in the Early-En- 
glish style of architecture; and consists 
of a chancel, nave, and aisles, a south 
porch, and a tower and spire at the south- 
west angle. The east windows of the 
chancel and the south aisles are filled 
with stained glass, made by Mr. Wille- 
ment, of London. The glass in the chan- 
cel window is the gift of Miss Marshall, 
and contains representations of a number 
of the saints. That in the aisle window 
is the joint gift of Miss Marshall and her 
brother Mr. William Marshall. The 
architect was Mr. J. E. Gregan, whose 
original design has been considerably 
altered during the progress of the works, 
particularly by the addition of a clere- 
story. The second Church, erected by C. 
T. Worsley, esq. in Platt-lane, Rusholme, 
has cost 3,6007. The Rev. J. Currie is 
appointed incumbent. St. Stephen’s, 
Audenshaw, has cost about 2,400/., the 
site being given by the Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington. 


SURREY. 


May 18. Theestate of Oatlands, which 
was, for 40 years, the favourite residence 
of his Royal Highness the late Duke of 
York, and was latterly inthe occupation 
of Mr. Hughes Ball, was disposed of by 
auction by Mr. Driver. The estate com- 
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prised the mansion, park, pleasure-ground, 
several freehold farms — villa resi- 
dences, &c. consisting of 875 acres, the 
whole in the parish of Walton, being 
tithe-free. The estate was divided into 
64 lots; of this, 336 acres was appor- 
tioned for building sites, and as these 
abvutted upon the line of the South Wes- 
tern Railway the land fetched high prices, 
averaging above 100/.an acre. The whole 
property produced 64,496/., which was ex- 
clusive of the timber, that was valued at 
about 61427. The manor of Byfleet and 
Weybridge, which extends about 10 miles 
in circumference, and the manor of Wal- 
ton Leigh, were withdrawn. 


SUSSEX. 


A very handsome Fountain has been 
erected upon the Steine at Brighton by 
public subscription, through the perse- 
vering exertions of Mr. Cordy Burrows, 
a young surgeon resident upon the spot. 
Its total height is about 32 feet. The 
reservoir is 50 feet in diameter, and about 
three feet deep. From the centre of the 
reservoir some rock-work rises, on which 
are intertwined three dolphins, cast from 
a model executed by Mr. Pepper, a resi- 
dent artist. These dolphins are seven 
feet high, and their tails form a platform 
for the lower basin, which is twelve feet 
4 ine. in diameter, and three feet 6 inc. 
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deep. A pedestal rising from this sup- 
ports the upper basin, which is nine feet 
in diameter, and above this is a vase, 
which forms the upper jet. It was the 
general impression that this fountain is 
very superior in effect to those erected by 
Government in Trafalgar Square. The 
enclosures of the Steine have been laid out 
in gravel-walks and avenues of trees, to 
correspond with the Fountain. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


June 16. The great Willenhall estate, 
with a rental of 1,5502. a year, was sold 
by Mr. Robins, at the Auction-mart, for 
51,800 guineas. Lord Craven is the pur- 
chaser. The price is equal to 334 years’ 
purchase. 


WALES. 


Joseph Bailey, esq. M.P., of Glanusk 
Park, Brecknockshire, has become the 
purchaser of the Langoed Castle estate, 
from Arthur Macnamara, esq. together 
with the rest of that gentleman’s property 
in the above-named county, and the ad- 
joining one of Radnor. These purchases, 
besides the manor and two advowsons, 
comprise upwards of six thousand acres 
of enclosed freehold land, in addition to 
the hill property, estimated at from twelve 
to sixteen thousand acres. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazette Promotions. 

May 30. East Middlesex Militia, T. St 
Leger Alcock, esq. to be Major. 

June 10. Westminster Militia, Major E. R. 
Bagot to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

June 23. First West York Militia, Lord 
Wharncliffe to be Colonel-Commander. 

June 24. Lieut.-Gen. the Earl of Westmore- 
land, K.C.B. (Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary at Berlin,) to be a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath Most Ho- 
nourable Order. 

June 25. Charles Phillips, esq. barrister-at- 
law, to be one of the Commissioners for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors, in the room of 
David Pollock ~*~ a goa Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay. 

June 26. Clinton George Dawkins, esq. to 
be Consul General in the Lombardo-Venetian 
States and the Austrian Territories on the 
Adriatic.—James Macaulay Higginson, esq to 
be Governor and Commander in Chief of An- 
t Montserrat and Barbuda, St. Christo- 
Rr r, Nevis, Anguilla, the Virgin Islands, and 

minica.—M or-General Sir John Harvey, 
K.C.B. to be Lieut.-Governor of Nova Scotia. 
—Royal Artillery, Capt. and brevet Major Ar- 
chibald White Hope to be Lieut.-Col.—Royal 
Engineers, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Matson to 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXV. 


be Assist.-Adjt.-General.—Royal Sappers and 


Miners, brevet Major James Lynn, Royal Eng. 
to be Adjt. . 
June 27. Lord Francis Egerton created 


Viscount Brackley, of Brackley, co. North- 
ampton, and Earl of Ellesmere, of Ellesmere 
co. Salop.—To be Baronets of the Unit 
Kingdom: The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland 
Lewis, of Harptoncourt, co. Radnor; John So- 
merset Pakington, of Westwood-park, co. of 
Worcester, esq.; John Gladstone, of Fasque 
and Balfour, co. Kincardine, esq. ; James Weir 
Hogg, of Upper Grosvenor-st. Middlesex, 
esq. ; William Feilden, of Feniscowles, co, Lan- 
caster, esq.; William Verner, of Verner’s- 
bridge, co. Armagh, and of Inismagh, co. 
rone, esq.; Sir Moses Montefiore, of East 
Cliffe-lodge, in the Isle of Thanet, knt.—The 
Marquess of Douglas to be Knight Marshal 
of Scotland —Major-Gen. Sir Patrick Ross, 
G.C.M.G. to be Governor of St. Helena.—Wm. 
Thos. Denison, yo R. Eng. to be Lieut.- 
Governor of Van 
Frederick William Adolphus Bruce—to be 
Lieut.-Governor of Newfoundland.—Murrell 
Robinson Robinson,esq. to be Second Assistant 
Surveyor of the Cape of Good Hope.—Daniel 
_ O. Gordon, esq. to be Chief Justice for the 
Virgin Islands, and yo Bryan, esq. to be 
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Treasurer for the said Islands.—Lieut. Colonels 
Harry Shakespeare Phillips, 53d Foot ; Thomas 
Harte Franks, 10th Foot; George Lenox Davis, 
9th Foot; John Rowland Smyth, 16th Lan- 
cers ; Christopher Godby, 36th —_ N. Inf. ; 
Christopher Dixon Wilkinson, Bengai N. 
Inf. ; Robert Adrian Stedman, Ist se Cav.; 
Nicholas Penny, 69th Bengal N. Inf.; John 
Armstrong Thompson, 52d Bengal N. Inf.; 
Henry John Wood, Bengal Art.; James Alex- 
ander, Bengal Art. ; Joseph Nash, 43rd Bengal 
Light Inf.; John Theophilus Lane, Bengal 
Art.; Henry Montgomery Lawrence, Bengal 
Art.; Frederick Abbott, Bengal Eng.; George 
Simson Laurenson, Bengal Art.; and Major 
Henry Forster, Commanding the Shekawattee 
Brigade, to be Companions of the Bath. 

June 29. Royal Artillery, brevet Cul. W. 
G. Power to be Colonel; brevet Major John 
Louis Smith, to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

July 2. Lieut.-Colonels Henry Despard, 99th 
Foot, and Robert Henry Wynyard, 58th Foot, 
to be Companions of the Bath. 

July 6. The Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G. 
to be Lord President of the Privy Council ; the 
Duke of Bedford and the Right Hon. Charles 
Wood sworn of the Privy Council; Lord Cot- 
tenham to be Lord High Chancellor; the Earl 
of Minto, Keeper of the Privy Seal; Earl Grey, 
Viscount Palmerston, and the Right Hon. Sir 
George Grey, Bart. to be three of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State; the 
Right Hon. Charles Wood, Chancellor and 
Under Treasurer of the Exchequer; the Earl 
of Besborough, Lieutenant-General and Ge- 
neral-Governor of Ireland; the Earl of Claren- 
don, President of the Committee of Council for 
Trade and Foreign Plantations; Lord Camp- 
bell, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; 
Lord John Russell, the Right Hon. Charles 
Wood, Viscount Ebrington, the 0’Conor Don, 
William Gibson Craig, esq., and Henry Rich, 
esq. to be Commissioners of the Treasury ; the 
Right Hon. Fox Maule, Secretary at War; 
Andrew Rutherfurd, esq. Advocate for Scot- 
land; and Thomas Maitland, esq. Solicitor- 
General for Scotland; the Rev. John MacLeod, 
D.D. to be one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools for Scotland. 

July 7. The Earl of Auckland, G.C.B., Vice- 
Adm. Sir William Parker. G C.B., Rear-Adm. 

. W. Deans Dundas; Maurice F. F. Berkeley, 
= Capt. R.N., Lord John Hay, C.B. Capt. 
R.N., and the Hon. W. F. Cowper, to be Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty.—The Duchess of 
Sutherland to be Mistress of the Robes; Earl 
Spencer to be Lord Chamberlain of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Household ; Lord Edward G. F. Howard 
to be Vice-Chamberlain; Lord Marcus Hill, 
pee gree eG Earl Fortescue, Lurd Steward ; 
Lord Alfred Paget, to be Chief Equerry and 
Clerk Marshal to Her Majesty ; Viscount 
Morpeth, Alexander Milne, esq. and the Hon. 
Charles Alexander Gore, to be Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, Land Re- 
venues, Works, and Buildings; the Marquess 
of Clanricarde, to be Postmaster-General; the 
Right Hon. Richard Lalor Sheil, Master and 
Worker of Her Majesty’s Mint ; and the Right 
Hon.Thomas Babington Macaulay, Paymaster- 
General.—Henry James Perry, esq. Barrister- 
at-Law, to be one of the Commissioners to act 
in the prosecution of fiats in bankruptcy (at 
Liverpool).—50th Foot, Capt. G. M. Tew to be 
Major.—Brevet, to be Majors in the Army, 
bog x Rowan, R. Art., a C. Lewis, 
80th Foot, Capt. H. Matson, 58th Foot, Capt. 
A. W. Reed, 98th Foot, Capt. R. Denny, 58th 
Foot, Capt. W. B. Marlow, R. Eng., Capt. W. 
B. Langford, R. Mar., and Capt. H. R. E. 
Wilmot, R. Art.—The Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. 
Principal Chaplain to the Forces, to be Chap- 

‘lain-General to the Forces; the Rey. C. Green, 
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M.A. and the Rev. W. Hare, M.A. to be Chap- 
lains to the Forces.—Hospital Staff, Surgeon J. 
M‘Andrew, M.D. from the 40th Foot, to be Staff 
Surgeon of the first class. 3 

July 8. The Right Hon. Sir John Cam Hob- 
house, Bart. to be Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
for the Affairs of India.—The Marquess of An- 
glesey, K G. and G.C.B. to be Master General 
of the Ordnance ; Colonel C. R. Fox, to be Sur- 
veyor of the Ordnance; and Colonel the Hon, 
Geo. Anson, Clerk of the Ordnance.—Charles 
Buller, esq. to be Advocate-General.—Earl 
Spencer, Lord Edward G. F. Howard, and the 
Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, sworn of 
the Privy Council. The Right Hon. T. M. 
Gibson, to be Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade. 

July 10. 30th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. H. S. 
Ormond to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major J. 
G. Geddes to be Major.—40th Foot, Capt T. J. 
Valiant to be Major.—74th Foot, Major J. For- 
dyce to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. the Hon. T. 
O’Grady to be Major. 

July 11. The Duke of Norfolk to be Master 
of the Horse.—Mid Lothian Yeomanry, Capt. 
Wm. Ramsay Ramsay, to be Major. 


To be Under-Secretaries of State—Home 
Department, Rt. Hon. E.J.Stanley: Foreign, 
Sir W. Somerville, Bart. ; Colonial, Benjamin 
Hawes, esq. M.P. 

To be Joint Secretaries of the Treasury,— 
John Parker, esq. and H. Tufnell, esq. 

To be Secretary of the Admiralty,—H. G. 
Ward, esq. 

To be Secretaries to the Board of Control,— 
G. S. Byng, esq. and T. Wyse, esq. 

Private Secretaries,—Sir Denis Le Marchant 
and the Hon. George Keppel to Lord John 
Russell; Capt. the Hon. Grey to Earl Grey ; 
G. C. Cornwall, esq. to the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde. 

IRELAND. To be Lord Chancellor, Rt. Hon. 
M. Brady ; Lori Chief Baron, Rt. Hon. D. R. 
Pigot ; Attorney -General, Richard Moore, 
esq.; Solicitor-General, James H. Monahan, 
esq.; Counsel to Government, John Hatchell, 
esq. Q.C.; Under-Secretary of State, T. S. 
Redington, esq. 

Household of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land: Mr. Prittie to be Chamberlain; Capt. 
Wiiliams, Controller of the Household; Mat- 
thew Fortescue, ~ to be Master of the 
Horse; Mr. Malor, Gentleman at Large; and 
to be Aides-de-Camp, Capt. ot, First 
A.D.C.; Hon. Captain Daly, Lord Dunkellin, 
and Mr. Ponsonby (paid), Capt. Bernard, Lord 
Mountcharles, and Lord Killian (unpaid). 


Nava. PROMOTIONS. 


June 26. With reference to the dispatches 
received from New Zealand, Comm. Geo. Jas. 
Hay to be Captain: Lieuts. Rob. Jocelyn Ot- 
way, Maxwell Falcon, and Charles Randle 
Egerton, to be Commanders; and Mr. Wm. 
David Loch and Mr. George Don Murray (on 
passing the required examinations) to be Lieu- 
tenants. 

July 4. With reference to the engagement 
at Punta Obligado, the following promotions 
have been made, dated the 18th Nov. 1845, the 
day of the action:—Lieutenants to be Com- 
manders—C. Barker, H.M. steam-ship Fire- 
brand; A. J. Woodley, H.M. steam-vessel Gor- 

‘on; C.S. Norman, H.M. ship Comus; G. H. 

ichards, H.M. ship Philomel, being the Senior 
Lieutenants of the ships engaged. Mate to be 
Lieutenant—F. F. Nicholson, H.M. ship Dol- 
phin, being the only Mate engaged in the 
action. 
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To be Captain, J. Duffill. 
To be Commanders.—W. Peel (son of Sir Ro- 
‘ert Peel), C. Barker, A. J. Woodley, C. S. 
Norman, G. H. Richards, Lord F. H. Kerr, H. 
Eden, W. Pretyman, and W. H. Kennedy. 

Appointments.—Rear-Adm. 8. H. Inglefield, 
C.B. to be Commander-in-Chief in the East 
Indies.—Captains, Sir T. Herbert, K.C.B. to 
succeed Rear-Adm. Inglefield in the command 
at Brazils; and Sir H. Hotham to command 
on the coast of Africa.—Commanders, J. B. 
Cragg to the Sphynx, W. Ellis to the Alert, H. 
J. — to the Pantaloon, J. R. Booth to 
the Columbine, A. Slade to the Recruit, C. 
Starmer to the Hecla.—Lieutenants, C. R. 
Johnson to command the Comet, C. G. Rigge 
to command the Trident steamer. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
(The numerous recent re-elections are not in- 
serted.) ° 
Carlow Co. Wm. Banbury M‘Clintoch, esq. 
Kirkcudbright Co. T. Maitland, esq. 
Lancashire (S.) William Brown, esq. 
Worcester. Sir Denis Le Marchant. 





EccLesiIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. T. Barclay, New Church of St. Simon 
P.C. Bristol. 

H. J. Bowden, Charles Chapel P.C, Ply- 
mouth. 

Rev. R. D. Buttemer, Easton R. Hants. 

Rev. E. G. Carr, St. Helen P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. W. Cockett, Upperby P.C. Cumb. 

Rev. T. Dale, St. Pancras V. Middlesex. 

Rev. H. Dawson, Munden Magna R. Herts. 

Rev. J. Dobie, St. John’s, Longsight, P.C. 
Cheshire. 

Rev. J. W. Dunn, Dalston V. Cumb. 

Rev. H. Edwards, jun. Church-Staunton R. 


Devon. 

Rev. E. B. Ellman, Berwick R. Sussex. 

Rev. J. Fearon, St. Lawrence R. Southampton. 

Rev. M. W. Foye, Wimbish-cum-Thunderly 
V. Essex. 

Rev. C. Griffin, Haseloe R. Warw. 

Rey. O. Head, Howick R. Northumb. 

Rev. W. C. Inman, Great Gonerby V. Linc. 

Rev. R. Joynes, Gravesend R. Kent. 

Rev. J. Lonsdale, Prees V. Salop. 

Rev. P. J. Manning, Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Farsley P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. J. C. Miller, St. Martin’s R. Birmingham. 

a D. B. Moore, St. Andrew’s P.C. Birming- 

am. 

Rev. W. Newling, St. Paul’s Church, Wernith 
P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. T.G. Nicholas, West Molesey P.C. Surrey. 

Rev. H. Nicholls, Payembury V. Devon. 

Rev. G. Phillips, Sandon R. Essex. 

Rev. J. Rawes, Alveston V. Somerset. 

Rev. C. Smith, East Garston V. Berks. 

Rev. T. T. Smith, Newhaven R. Sussex. 

Rev. T. Stanton, Holy Trinity with St. Peter’s 
R. Shaftesbury. 

Rey. H. Townsend, Lifton R. Devon. 





CHAPLAIN. 
Rey. G. H. Fagan, to the Duke of Buccleuch. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


_ Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, to be Queen’s Ser- 
jeant. 

Dr. Bateman (late chief clerk for Excise pro- 
secutions), to be Solicitor to the Excise. 

Alfred Montgomery, esq. to be Solicitor of 
Stamps. 

Sir Walter B. Riddell, Bart, to be Recorder 
of Maidstone. 
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Henry Sugden, esq. to be Deputy Registrar 
of the = Chancery in Ireland. _ 

Mr. Jeremiah Owen, to be Supervisor cf 
Metals for her Majesty’s Dockyards, with a 
salary of 620/. 

Rev. H. N. Burrows, tobe Head Master of 
Beccles School. 

Rev. R. W. Bush, M.A. to be Head Master 
of the Islington Proprietary School. 

Rev. W. 8. Wood, to be Head Master of the 
Grammar School at Oakham. 





BIRTHS. 


June 7. At Morilake, the wife of Joseph 
Blunt, esq. ason. 8. At Berkeley-sq. Lady 
Frances Lindsay, a son.—ll. At Laceby 
House, Yorksh. the wife of Jonathan Field, 
esq. a son and heir.—14. At Birdsall Hall, 
Yorksh. Mrs. Charles Willoughby, a son.— 
15. At Thorp Arch Hall, Yorksh. the wife of 
Randall Hatfield, esq. a son.——16. At Win- 
chester, the wife of Capt. Wigram, Coldstream 
Guards, a son.——21. At the Old Palace, Rich- 
mond, the wife of Keith William Stewart Mac- 
Kenzie, esq. a dau.— 22. At Chesham-st. 
Belgrave-sq. the wife of Sir Harry Dent Goring, 
Bart. a dau.——At Eton College, the wife of 
the Rev. John William Hawtrey, a son.— 
23. At Edinburgh, the Lady Jane Johnstone 
Douglas, a son.——24. At Park House, near 
Maidstone, the wife of E. J. Lushington, esq. 
a dau.—At Doncaster, the Hon. Mrs. Holmes, 
a dau.——tThe wife of the Rev. J. Fawssett, | 
Rector of Waddingworth, a son and heir.—— 
25. In Hill-street, sen ig the wife of 
Commander George Hope, R.N. a dau.——At 
Avisford, Sussex, the wife of J. W. H. Anson, 
esq. a dau. —-26. At Chester-sq. London, the 
Hon. Mrs. Hussey, a son and heir.——27. At 
Warborne, near Lymington, the wife of Sir J. 
Rivett Carnac, Bart. a son.——29. The Hon. 
Mrs. Adolphus Liddell, a son » In 
Chester-sq. Mrs. R. C. Mellish, a son. 

Lately. At St. Gluvias Vicarage, the wife of 
the Venerable Archdeacon Phillpotts, a dau. 

July 1. In Eaton-place, the wife of C. R. 
Pemberton, esq. a son. In Park. 
street, London, Lady Robert Grosvenor, of 
twin sons.—In Eaton-place, Mrs. Hopkin- 
son, a dau.——At the og 3 Barton Sea- 
grave, the wife of the Rev. C. Stopford, a son. 
In Charles-street, Westbourne-terr. 
Hyde-park, the wife of Regnier W. Moore, 
esq. barrister-at-law, a son.——At the Vicar- 
age, Broadclist, the wife of the Rev. P. L. D. 
Acland, ason.——5. The wife of T. B. Hild- 

ard, esq. M.P. a son.———At Dorfold-hall, 

heshire, Mrs. Wilbraham Tollemache, a son. 
—At No. 50, Regent-street, Mrs. John Beau- 
mont, a dau.——At Barford, Bridgewater, the 
Countess of Cavan, a son.——6. At the Manor- 
house, North Huish, the wife of Thomas King, 
esq. a dau.——-7. At Rosiere, Niton, Isle of 
Wight, the wife of Albert Hambrough, esq. a 
dau.——8. At the Palace of Neuilly, Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Augusta of Saxe Coburg- 
Gotha, (Princess Clementine, of Orleans) a 
dau.—At Sussex-place, Hyde-park Gardens, 
Mrs. Shee, a son.——9. In Tilney-street, the 
Countess Nelson, a dau.——10. In Grosvenor- 
sq. the Countess of Galloway, a dau.— 11. At 
Eaton-pl. the wife of W. Wiggett Chute, esq. 
M.P. a son. 














MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 4, 1845. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
the Rev. F. H. Buckerfield, Vicar of Little 
Bedwyn, Wilts, to Eliza, dau. of the late 
George Kilgour, esq.of Balcairn, co. Aberdeen, 
and Woburn-pl. 
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May 19. At Yarum, Yorksh. the Rev. J. Win- 
—_ , Incumbent of Yarum, eldest son of the 
ate Rev. R. Cooke Winpenny, Vicar of Market 
Weighton, to Elizabeth-Clifford. 
of the late B. Rudd, esq. of Marton in Cleve- 
land.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John 
Hardwick, esq. of Credenhill, Hereford, to 
Emma, dau. of the late Mr. Hardwick, of New 
Bond-st.——At Louth, William, eldest son of 
Mr. Wm. East, merchant, to Charlotte-Mary, 
ea gm dau. of the late George Searl, esq. 
uth.—At Rochester, Thomas Hermitage 
Day, esq. of Frindsbury, Kent, to Emma, se- 
cond dau. of the late Col. Charles Cox Bingham 
Roya! Art. and granddau. of the late Richard 
Bingham, esq. of Melcombe-Bingham, Dorset. 
20. The Rev. Charles D. Crofts, of Malling- 
house, near Lewes, to Harriet, second dau. of 
the late James Ingram, esq. of Ades, Sussex. 
——At Hampstead, the Rev. William Darwin 
Fox, Rector of Delamere, Chesh. to Ellen- 
Sophia, third dau. of Basil George Woodd, 
esq. of Hillfield, Hampstead.——At Hendon, 
H.R. nolds, jun. esq. of Upper Harley-st. 
Cavendish-sq. to Charlotte-Ann, eldest dau. 
of E. Bullock Webster, of Hendon. —— 
At St. Marylebone, Robert Aldridge, esq. late 
Capt. in her Majesty’s 60th Royal Rifles, to 
Olivia, fourth dau. of the late David Verner, 
esq.—At Great Yarmouth, Capt. Spankie, 
48th Regt. Bengal N. I. eldest son of the late 
Mr. Sergeant Spankie, to Clementina-Louisa, 
third dau. of Mortlock Lacon, esq.——At St. 
John’s, Hampstead, Christopher, eldest son of 
John Cheshire, esq. of Hartford, Cheshire, to 
Fanny, second dau. of Jonathan Phillips, esq. 
Gardnor House, ee a a Chapel 
Lianillterne, Silvanus Howell, esq. of Cilpyll, 
fourth son of the late Sylvanus Howell, esq. of 
Morfa, in the co. of Cardigan, to Lucy-Ann, 
ee ae dau. of Evan Hopkin, esq. of Tymawr, 
ewbridge, Glamorgansh.— At Burnley, Er- 


» second dau. 


nest Lavie, esq. late Capt. 8th pg a 


son cf the late Sir Thomas Lavie, R. 
to Miss Holden, dau. of the late John Green- 
wood, esq. of Palace House, Lancashire. 

21. At Hillingdon, the Rev. Richard Cox, 
only son of Major Hales, of the Bengal Army, 
to Esther-Philiips, youngest dau. of Thomas 
Williams, esq. of Cowley Grove, Middlesex. 
——aAt Westbourne, Hyde Park, the Rev. J. 
Atkinson, of Bugthorpe, Yorksh. to Katherine, 
second dau. of the late Rev. T. C. Rudston 
Read, of Hayton, in the East Riding, and late 
of Frickley Hall, Doncaster.— At. St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, Edward Legh, of the Limes, Lewis- 
ham, Kent, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Robt. 
Dewy, esq. Collector of Her Majesty’s Cus. 
toms, Shoreham, Sussex.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. James Joseph Power, Esq. M.D. 
of Maidstone, Kent, to Eliza, youngest dau. of 
Horatio Pope, esq. of Fant.——At Corfu, Thos. 
William Evans, esq. only child of William 
Evans, esq. M.P. to Mary, eldest dau. of Thos. 
John Gisborne, esq. Secretary to the Senate, 
Corfu.——At lsrighton, John Lyon, second son 
of William Alexander, esq. M.D, of Preston, 
Lancash. to Jane, eldest dau. of Mr. John Ba- 
nister, of the Royal Baths, Brighton. 

23. At Stepney, Robert Pugh, esq. of Clap- 
ham Common, to Mary-Cross, dau. of the late 
Rev. George Williams, M.A. of St. Anne’s, 
Limehouse.——At St: Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. 
Henry Thomas, eldest son of the late Thomas 
Snepp, esq. R.N. of Alcester, Warwicksh. and 
grandson of the late Sir Henry Wakeman, Bart. 
of Perdiswell Hall, Worcestersh. to Julia, 
youngest dau. of the late Peter Hofman, esq. 

24. At Edinburgh, George C. Collyer, esq. 

- son of the late Daniel Coliyer, esq. 

ge, to Mary Forbes, eldest dau. 

of the late Alexander Chancellor, esq. of Shield 
Hill, Lanarksh. : 

35. At Tobago, Jolin Paul Thornton, esq. 
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Colonial Secretary, third son of the late Tho- 
mas Thornton > of Constantinople, and 
ry of the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward ornton, 
G.C.B. to Frances-Sarah, eldest dau. of his 
Excellency Major Lawrence Greme, Lieut.- 
Gov. of Tobago. 

26. At St. Pancras, Robert, third son of Geo. 
Davenport, esq. of Oxford, to Dorothea, eldest 
dau. of the late John Fulford, esq. of Milman-st. 
—At Saddleworth, the Rev. J. Bowman Tur- 
ner, M.A. of Caius Coll. Cambridge, to Char- 
lotte-Julia, third dau. of the late Rev. R. H. 
Whitelock, M.A. of Lincoln Coll. Oxford.—— 
At Dorchester, Captain Oldfield, Bengal Eng. 
eldest son of Colonel Oldfield, of Oldfield Lawn, 
in Sussex, to Jane, only dau. of Christopher 
Arden, esq. of Dorchester.——At St. Pancras 
Arthur Hill Hassall, esq. surgeon, F.L.S. 0 
Norland Villa, Notting Hill, to Fanny-Augusta, 
dau. of J. A. Du Corron, esq. of Bruxelles, and 
granddau. of the Countess d’Auxy. —— At 
Greenwich, — B. Garwood, esq. of Dal- 
ston, to Ellen, eldest dau. of Mr. George Wil- 
liams, of Greenwich. 

27. At Lianstephan, Carmarthensh. Aldee- 
son Hodson, of Penlee-cresc. Stoke Dameral, 
Devonsh. and late of the 4th Royal Irish Dra- 
goon Guards, to Caroline-Emma-Loftus, only 

au. of the late Col. Stephen Peacocke, of the 
Scotch Fusilier Guards.——At Stoke Newing- 
ton, Edward Dickinson, esq. of Rugby, to Mary, 
dau. of the late Capt. Fabian, Royal mg 
At All Souls, Langham-pl. the Rev. J. Vivian 
Vivian, M.A. Rector of Cardynham, Cornwall, 
to Harriette-Maria, eldest dau. and co-heiress 
of the late William Robinson Hill, esq. of Car- 
wythenack, Cornwall.——At St. Pancras, Jolin 

ooper, esq. of Burton-cresc. to Mrs. James, 
widow of Capt. James, of Ham Common.—— 
At St. Pancras, Charles John Bunyon, esq. 
M-A. of Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge, and 
of the Inner Temple, to Eliza, second dau. of 
R. H. Sawyer, esq. of Endsleigh-st. Tavistock- 
sy.——At Kenilworth, Edgar Wickham, esq. 
surgeon, of London, to Maria, younger dau. of 
the late Richard Heath, esq. of Kennington. 
——aAt Amsterdam, the Rev. John Macdonald 
Brown, of the National Scotch Church, Rot- 
terdam, to Margaret, only dau. of Alexander 
Beaton, esq. Rotterdam.—--At Burnley, Henry, 
second son of Charles White, esq. of Lime-st, 
to Ellea-Ann, eldest dau. of J. Dugdale, esq. of 
Ivy Bank and Manchester. 

28. At Fillongley, Charles Foulger, esq. of 
the Inner Temple, to Anne Kelsick, youngest 
surviving dau. of the late ‘T. H. Vavghton, esq. 
and sister of A. Ashley Vaughton, esy. of Fit 
longley Lodge, Warwicksh.——At Sheffield, 
Henry-Tibbats, eldest son of Henry Stainton, 
esq. of Lewisham, Kent, to Jane-Isabel, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Dunn, esq. 
of Sheffield.——At Brighton, Thomas Coz, 
esq. of Hastings, to Jessie-Mary-Anne, eldest 
dau. of John King, esq. of London.——At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Harry St. George Ord, 
Royal En rs. eldest son of the late Capt. H. 
G. Ord, R.A. of 5 Kent, to Julia- 
Graham, youngest dau. of the late Adm. Car- 
penter.——At Whitechurch, Middlesex, Ed- 
ward Morse, of Kennington, Surgeon, son of 
South Morse, esq. of Stepney, to Emily-Han- 
nah, dau. of the late Lupton Relfe, esq. of 
Camberwell.—At All Saints, Poplar, George 
Berkley, esq. of Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park, 
to Matilda, eldest dau. of Francis Garford, 
esq. of the East India-rd.—At Trinity Church, 
Upper Chelsea, the Rev. William Pennefather, 
second son of the Right Hon. Edward Penne- 
father, to Anne, eldest dau. of the late Gen. 
the Hon. John Brodrick.——Lieut. Norman 
Chester Macleod, Bengal Engs. to Maria-Isa- 
bella, youngest dau. of the late J. Uniacke, 
esq. of Boughten House, Chesh. and Belmont, 
Bath.——At Bromley, Kent, Denzil John Holt, 
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third son of Denzil sibciane, co my od Com- 
Gen. Malta, to Clarissa-Elizabeth, 
third dau. of the Rev. Lansdown Guilding, 
late Rector of the Island of St. Vincent. 
30. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Wil- 
liam Fox, jun. esq. of Chester-terr. Regent’s- 
k, to Susan-Cordelia, third dau. of Col. 
anshawe, C.B. of Cumberland-terr.—_——At 
Brixton, George Desvi , esq. of Golden-sq. 
to Selina- Elizabeth-Clementina, only surviving 
child of Frangois Vincent Marius Moreau, esq. 
of Lower Tulse Hill, Brixton. At Long- 
burton, J. Williams, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Ann, third dav. of J. Godwin, esqy.—— At 
Guernsey, James A. Richmond, esq. of Regent- 
terr. London, to Isabella, eldest dau. of B. 
= esq. of Hatch Court Park, Somerset- 


At Uldale, R. M. Lawrance, —- 
il- 


ary-Elizabeth, dau. of Joseph 

banks, esq. of Whitefield House, Cumberland. 
——At Thorpe, the Rev. Charles Morse, Rector 
of St. Michael’s at Plea, Norwich, to Frances- 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Edward 
Cooper Colls, of the 91st Regt.——Fred. Elwin 
Watson, esq. of Lakenham-terr. Norwich, to 
Agnes, third dau. of the late Rey. J. Taylor, 
Rector of Hainford. 

2. At Alveston, Capt. George Holbech, R.N. 
to Ellen-Catherine, eldest dau. of Charles M. 
Ricketts, esq.——At Chariton Kings, havin 
been previously married at the Catholic chape 
at Cheltenham, S. R. Wybault, esq. of Lans- 
down-cres. to Frances-Maria, second dau. of 
the Hon. John Rycroft Best, of the Island of 
Barbadoes.——Com. J. J. M‘Cleverty, R.N. 
son of the late Sir Robert M‘Cleverty, C.B. to 
Sophia, widow of Comm. R. F. Cleaveland, 
RN. and fifth dau. of the late Rev. Hubert 
Oakeley, D.D. of Oakeley, Shropsh.———At 
Brompton, Lieut.-Colonel Joseph Darby, late 
Royal Art. to Frances, widow of S. Page, esq. 
of Hadley House, Middlesex.—In Beverley 
Minster, Abraham Bower, esq. of York, to 
Cornelia, second dau. of Capt. Henry Gage 
Morris, R.N. of Keldgate House, Beverley.—— 
At Monkstown, near Dublin, John Davies, esq. 
of Liverpool, to Harriet, dau. of Sir Thomas 
Whelan, of Monkstown.—At Broadwater, 
Sussex, the Rev. Michael Thomas Du Pre, 
third son of the Rev. Thomas Du Pré, Rector 
of Willoughby, Liucolnsh. to Sophia, third and 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Frederic Gar- 
diner, of Wadhurst, Sussex, Rector of Llan- 
vetherine, Monmouthsh.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. C. Sedley Burdett, esq. third son 
of the late W. Jones Burdett, esq. to Harriet- 
Elizabeth, youngest dan. of L. Ames, esq. of 
Hyde, Hertfordsh.— At —— the Vv. 
Frederic Charles Cook, one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors, to Jessie- Barbara, dau. of the late 
Alexander Douglas M‘Kenzie, esq. of Burles- 
ton, Hants.—At Edinburgh, Alexander Monro, 

. jun. of Craiglockhart, late Capt. in the 
Rite Brigade, to Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
late Charles Balfour Scott, esq. of Woll, Rox- 
burghsh.—At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Joseph- 
Masters, eldest son of Joseph Bull, — of 
Castlethorpe, Bucks, to Jane, only dau. of the 
late Thomas Nicholls, esq. 

3. At St. Marylebone, the Hon. George S. 
Gough, of the Grenadier Guards, only son of 
Gen. Lord Gough, G.C.B. to Jane, second dau. 
of the late George Arbuthnot, esq. of Elderslie, 
Surrey, and hy Wimpole-st.—-—-At St. 
Neot’s, Hunts, Edward Willson Crosse, esq. 
of Doctors’ Commons, and Torrington-square, 
London, to Sarah-Mary, a dau. of 
William Day, . of St. Neot’s.——-—At St. 
George’s, Bioomsbury, Robert Alexander Mit- 
chell, esq. of Gloucester-terr. Hyde Park-gar- 
dens, second son of Alexander Mitchell, esq. 
of Bath, to Grace-Anglin, eldest dau. of Robert 
Savage, esq. of Montague-pl. Russell-sq. 
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4. At Islington, Lieut.-James May, 11th 
Madras Native Inf. to Eliza-Smith, dau. of the 
late Robert George, esq. of Rochester.——At 
St. Core Hanover-sq. J. E. P. ow, 
esq. D.C.L. to Frances-Elizabeth, dau. 0’ 
Joseph Sladen, esq. of Lee, in Kent. At 
Dover, the Rev. Henry Ratcliffe Surtees, eldest 
surviving son of the late W. Villiers Surtees, 
esq. of Rother-house, Rotherfield, Sussex, to 
Frances, eldest dau. of the late Henry Fyge 
Jauncey, esq. Capt. R.N.-—At Beddington, 
Surrey, Charles Tancueray, esq. to Mary- 
Murray-Maxwell, youn; dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Waugh, litary- Auditor Gen, 
Madras.———-At Brighton, the Rev. Joseph 
Fletcher, M.A. Perpetual Curate of Southend, 
Lewisham, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late John Shuter, esq.——At Hammersmith, 
the Rev. T. F. Bowerbank, Vicar ot Chiswick 
to Catherine-Jane, widow of Capt. Richard 
Croker, R.N. and eldest dau. of the late John 
Bland, esq. of Blandsfort House, Queen’s Co. 
Ireland.——At Marseilles, Archibald V. Smith, 
esq. to Emily-Jane, relict of Lieut.-Col. Ferris, 
formerly Treasurer of the Islaud of Mauritius. 

6. At Market Harborough, Wm. Wartnady, 
esq. to Harriette, youngest dau. of the late 
George Wartnaby, o-. 

8. At Plumpton, John Cave, esq. of Brack- 
ley, to Sarah-Anne, third dau. of Mrs. Ed- 
munds, Manor-house, Plumpton. 

9. At Walcot, the Rev. William Whalley, 
Rector of Toddington, Gloucestersh. to Mary, 
third dau. of the late Rev. John Sikes Saw- 
bridge, Rector of Welford, Berks.——At Much 
Marcle, Herefordsh. the Kev. George Prothero, 
Vicar of Clifton-on-Teme, Worcestersh. fourth 
son of Thomas Prothero, esq. of Malpas Court 
Monmouthsh. to Emma-Money, only dau. o 
the Rev. W. Mone — of Hom House, 
Herefordsh.——At St. rge’s, Hanover-sq. 
William Henry Powell Gore Langton, esq. to 
Lady Anna-Eliza-Mary Grenville, only dau. of 
the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.—At 
Blyth, Notts, the Rev. Charles Bradshaw 
Bowles, Vicar of Woking, Surrey, to Mary- 
Charlotte, second dau. of the late Vice. Adm. 
Sir George Eyre, K.C.B.—-—At Deptford, 
Stansfeld-Ellis, eldest son of James Cousens 
esq. of Sidcup House, Kent, to Emma, third 
dau. of Richard Edmonds, esq. Hatcham, 
Surrey.— At Deddington, Huntingdonshire, 
Wm. Reece, esq. of Ledbury, Heret. solicitor, 
eldest son of the late William Reece, esq. 
solicitor, to Elizabeth-Gee-Holah Atterbury, 
dau. of the late John Atterbury, esq. of Eynes- 
bury, Huntingdon, and grandniece of the 
Bishop of Rochester.——At Walton, Captain 

rge Brown, late of the 8th Hussars, to 
Harriet-Adelaide, only dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Allen, of Inchmartine, Perthsh. North 
Britain.—At St. Pancras, Euston-sq. Charles 
Chawner, esq. of Camden-st. to Sarah, second 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Samuel Crow- 
ther, Vicar of Christ Church, Newgate-st.—— 
At St. Pancras, John Potter, esq. of Walsail, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Has- 
loch, of Kentish Town.——At Greenock, Com. 
ron , R.N. to Helen Stewart, daugh. 

of Robert Morris, esq. of Moorburn, Ayrshire. 

10. At Ospringe, Kent, J. B. Kenrick, esq. 
second son of the late Rev. J. Kenrick, of 
enenanem Surrey, to Thomasina-Fanny, 
eg au. of Edward Toker, esq. of the 

ks, Ospringe.——At Lambeth Palace, the 
Duke of ietlereng to the Hon. Charlotte- 
Augusta Flower, youngest dau. of Viscount 
and Viscountess Ashbrook.—At Little War- 
ley, Essex, Abel, eldest son of William Chap- 
man, y sy Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of John Gurney, esq. of War- 
So ae mero J. Baidwin, son of the late 

illiam Baldwin, esq. of Stede-hill, to Jane, 
widow of Major-Gen, Consedine, K.H. 
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11. At Selling, Charles, son of Thomas 
Neve, esq. of Benenden, to Fanny, dau. of 
Charles Neame, esq. of Harefield, Selling. —- 
At St. Marylebone, Martin Thomas Hiscor 
ome. M.D. of the University of Aberdeen, and 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
London, to Jane, ey dau. of the late 
Rev. Richard Cecil, Vicar of Chobham.—— 
— At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Lieut.-Col. 
Lothian Sheffield Dickson, to Henrietta, 
youngest dau. of the late William Richardson, 
esq. of Letherhead.——At Kensington, Chas. 
Munro, esq. second son of Staff-Surgeon 
Munro, to Sophia-Lionel, youngest dau. of 
the late Col. Lionel Hook, of the 16th Reg. 
——At Nether Cerne, W. 8. Davis, esq. Lieut. 
of the 15th Reg. of Madras N.F. to Elizabeth- 
Grace, fifth dau. of J. B. Knight, esq. 

12. At Lauchope, Lanarksh. Edward M‘Leod, 
= of Stockwell, to Catherine, only dau. of 
John Roberton, esq. of Lauchope Castle. 

13. At Mangotsfield, Glouc. Nath. Stenson 
Wood, esq. fourth son of Sir Alex. Wood, of 
New Brentford, to Jessy, only dau. of Dr. 
Stenson, of Bourton-on-the- Water, Glouc. 

15. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Cosmo 
Richard Howard, esq. to Meliora-Louisa, dau. 
of the late Bury Hutchinson, esq. Russell-sq. 
—aAt All Souls’, Regent-st. John Henry, only 
son of Joseph John > esq. of Earlham 
Norfolk, to Mary-Jary, only dau. of Richar 
Hanbury Gurney, esq. of Thickthorn. 

16. At Bridgewater, the Rev. Henry J. 
Marshall, Vicar of Weston Zoyiand, Somerset, 
to Emma-Lovell, dau. of John Sealy, esq. of 
Bridgewater. —— In George-st. Edinburgh, 
Henry D. Fergusson, esq. W.S. son of the late 
Sir James Fergusson, of Kilkerran, Bart. and 
of the Right Hon. Lady Henrietta Fergusson, 
to Anna, dau. of Robert Nasmyth, esq. F.R. 
C.S.E.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Geo. 
Simon Harcourt, esq. of Ankerwycke House, 
late one of the Representatives for the co. 
of Bucks, to Gertrude-Charlotte, only child of 
George Lucas, esq. of Newport Pagnel.—At 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, W. Ridley, esq. of 
Great Marlborough-st. to Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late C. Ward, esq. of Chiswick.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 8. J. Bonham, 
esq. late Governor of Prince of Wales's Island, 
Singapore, and Malacca, to Ellen-Emelia, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Barnard, esq. of Southwick- 
crescent, late of the Bombay Civil Service. — 
At Lytham, Lancash. Charles-Roger, eldest 
son of the late George Jacson, esq. of Barton, 
to Catharine, only dau. of the late Henry Grene- 
halgh Formby, esq.——At Ipswich, T. Hill, 
esq. of St. Jolin’s College, Cambridge, to 
Louisa- Maria, only dau. of W. Thurlow, esq. 

17. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. James 
Carthew, M.A. eldest son of Vice-Admiral 
Carthew, of Tredudwell, Cornwall, to Grace- 
Jenn, youngest dau. of the late John Kendal, 
esq.——At Chelsea, the Rev. Edward Burney, 
M.A. of the Royal Academy, Gosport, to 
Caroline Amyatt, dau. of Col. Brown, Com- 
mandant of the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 

18. At Brighton, Viscount Fielding, eldest 
son of the Earl of Denbigh, to Louisa, only 
child of the late David Pennant, esq. jun, and 
of Lady Emma Pennaut.—aAt Streatham 
William-Ladler, eldest son of William Leaf, 
bes of Park Hill, to Emma, eldest dau. of 
John perry! esq. of Bedford House, Strea- 
tham.—At Northallerton, John Pick Allison, 
esq. of South Kilvington, near Thirsk, to 
Maria, second dau. of the late William Whyte- 
head, esq. of Thirsk, Solicitor.——At Sunbury, 
Luke Dowell Smyth, M.D. of Bingham, Notts, 
to Emma-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of T. W. Mar- 
riott, esq. of Sunbury.——At Exmouth, Devon, 
Lieut. Osmyn Bourdillon, 25th Bombay N. Inf. 
son of Brownlow Bourdillon, esq. of Bath, to 
Année, eldest dau. of Capt. H. W. Scott, R.N. 
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——aAt Bromsgrove, the Rev. John Day Collis, 
M.A. Head Master of Bromsgrove Grammar 
School, to Josephine-Martha, eldest dau. of 
John Chatfield Tyler, esq.—At Stoke, Ben- 
jamin, youngest son of the late Richard 
Stokes, esq. of Devonport, to Mary-Knowles, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Trist.——At Clif- 
ton, the Rev. Peter Peace, B.D. to Jane, third 
dau. of the late William H. Goldwyer, . of 
Bristol.—At Salisbury, Edward Chamber- 
laine Hill, esq. of Cranbourne, Dorset, to Eliza. 
beth Olive, eldest dau. of George Pain, esq. of 
Salisbury. 

20. At Upper Clapton, the Rev. Leopold J. 
Bernays, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
to Mary, second dau. of the late John Gorton, 
esq.——At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Capt. 
Henry Connop, late of 93d Highlanders, to 
Mary-Lucas, youngest dau. of the late John 
Mosley, esq. ——At Barking-side, Alfred Day, 
esq. Norwich, to Jane-Deut, second dau. of 
George Johnson, sq. of Gearies, near Ilford. 
—At Canford agna, Dorset, Thomas, 
fourth son of the Rev. E. Hobiyn, to Caroline- 
Rosa, youngest dau. of Lieut. W. Knight, R.N. 

22. At Paris, William Jefferys Allen, esq. of 
Bridgewater, to Ellen-Susan, second dau. of 
the late Rev. Henry Burlton, of Exminster, 
Devon.——At St. Erme, Richard Fleming 
Langmead, esq. to Philippa-Tingcombe, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. J. Pomery, Vicar of St. Erme, 

23. At Butleigh, Somerset, James-Curtis, 
only son of James Somerville Somerville, esq. 
of Dinder House, near Wells, to Emily-Periam, 
eldest dau. of Sir Alexander Hood, Bart. of 
Wootton House, Somersetsh.——At Dixton, 
W. Henry Shield, esq. of Liandawke, Carmar- 
thensh. to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Robert 
Yarworth, esq. of Hadnock, near Monmouth. 
—At Fulham, John G. Brown, esq. of New 
Court, Herefordsh. to Louisa, second dau. of 
J. L. Panter, esq. of North End Lodge, Ful- 
ham.—At Stockwell, Surrey, the Rev. Charles 
Spooner, of Powick, Worcestersh. to Mary- 
Ann, second dau. of E. Statham, esq. Stockwell. 
——At Bruton, Somerset, George Malim Mes- 
siter, esq. M.A. of Repton, Derbysh. to Ger- 
trude-Anne, dau. of the late Rev. Stephen 
Hyde Cassan, Incumbent of Bruton.—At 
Clifton, the Rev. Henry F. Cheshire, to Mary, 
only surviving child of the late John Scale, 
esq. of Aberdare, Glamorgansh.——At Staple- 
ton, Richard Say Armstrong Bissett, esy. of 
London, son of the late Lieut.-Col. Bissett, 
of the R. Art. to Martha-Isabella-Bissett, dau. 
of Mr. Baker, of Woodgrove House, Stapleton, 
and granddau. of the late Major Bissett.—— 
At St. Peter’s Mancroft, Norwich, the Rev. 
John Gorton, M.A. of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, Assistant Chaplain of the Hoa. East 
India Company, to Agnes, dau. of the Rev. W. 
Robbins, Rector of Heigham, Norwich.——aAt 
Hampstead, the Rev. John Patteson, Incum- 
bent of St. Jude’s, Chelsea, to Elizabeth, dau. 
of Samuel Hoare, esq. of Hampstead.——At 
Stamford Hill, George Foster Braithwaite, 
esq. of Kendal, to Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late A. B. Savory, esq. of Stamford Hill. —— 
At Hackney, Henry J. P. Woodhead, esq. only 
son of Joseph Woodhead, esq. of Montague-sq. 
to Emily, third dau. of the late Rev. J. ‘ul 
Clements, of Lower Clapton.——At East Far- 
leigh, the Rev. Hector Nelson, M.A. to Mary, 
only child of Richard Miller, esq. of East Far- 


leigh. 

uly 15. At Walmer, Rob. Ogle, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, only son of 
Rob, Ogle, esq. of Eglingham Hall, Northum- 
berland, to Mary, dau. of Capt. Harvey, R.N. 

21. At St. John’s Church, Notting Hill, Ken- 
tng the Rev. John Ward, Vicar of Great 
Bedwyn, Wilts, to Helen Duncan, dau. of the 
~ ohn Stuart, esq. formerly of the War 
Office. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp Cuter Justice Tinpat. 

July 6. At Folkstone,.in his 70th 
year, Sir Nicolas Conyngham Tindal, 
D.C.L. Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas. 

Sir Nicolas Tindal was descended from 
an old Essex family. His father, Robert 
Tindal, was a solicitor at Chelmsford; Mr. 
Thomas Tindal, brother to the late Chief 
Justice, practises as a solicitor in Ayles- 
bury. He was descended from Dr. Mat- 
thew Tindal, a celebrated controversial 
writer of a former day, and from the Rev. 
Nicolas Tindal, a man of literary reputa- 
tion, who was Rector of Great Waltham 
in 1722, and who wrote a portion of a his- 
tory of Essex, which, however, he gave up 
to undertake a translation of Rapin’s His- 
tory of England. The early education of 
Sir Nicolas was received at the grammar 
school of Chelmsford, under the master- 
ship of the Rev. Thomas Naylor. There 
are still living in that town and neigh- 
bourhood several of his schoolfellows, who 
speak of him as having when a youth given 
indications of those quick parts and that 
solid talent which afterwards marked his 
career. He entered at Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, in the year 1795, and within four 
years of that period—in 1799—he took the 
degree of A.B., and that of A.M. in 1802. 
Inthe former year he was eighth wrangler 
and senior Chancellor’s medallist. In 
1801 he obtained the second members’ 
prize. In October of that year he was 
elected a Fellow of his college, and held 
the fellowship for eight years. The degree 
of D.C.L. .was subsequently conferred 
upon him at the installation of the Mar- 
quess Camden as Chancellor of the uni- 
versity in 1834. 

Immediately on taking his Master’s de- 
gree, he became a student of Lincoln’s- 
inn, and he entered upon practice with 
very considerable success as a special 
pleader: Lord Brougham was among the 
number of his pupils. There can be no 
question that a young law student could 
hardly have chosen a safer guide, for a 
man more thoroughly learned than Mr. 
Tindal even then was, in every depart- 
ment of the law, could scarcely be found 
within the range of the profession; and 
he was especially celebrated for what is 
called ‘‘ black-letter learning.” His high 
reputation brought him so many clients 
that after a few years he thought it safe 
to go to the bar, and accordingly he was 
called in Trinity Term, 1809. In the 
same year he married the youngest daugh- 


ter of the late Captain Thomas Symonds, 
R.N., and, of course, resigned his fellow- 
ship. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, and on 
the Northern Circuit, every year brought 
Mr. Tindal additional reputation as a 
lawyer, but very little fame as an advo- 
cate. He was never at a loss for a case ; 
he could always expound a principle; he 
could give the history of any statute, and 
with great perspicuity set forth its pro- 
visions ; he could argue any point, how- 
ever apparently hopeless, and impeach 
the validity of any legal document, how- 
ever apparently sound; but a knavish 
witness could elude his examination, and 
an apathetic jury were never warmed by 
his eloquence: yet he had what the pro- 
fession calls a ‘‘ capital business ;”" and a 
large income rewarded his learning, his 
industry, and his high reasoning faculties. 

The natural process by which lawyers 
seek advancement in their profession is to 
get into Parliament. Mr. Tindal, how- 
ever, enjoyed a distinguished opportunity 
of appearing before one house of Parlia- 
ment long before his election as a member 
of the other. A Bill of pains and penal- 
ties was preferred against the Queen of 
George 1V., and Mr. Tindal, conjointly 
with several others, was counsel for the 
Queen. How far his astuteness and know- 
ledge rendered him an efficient assistant to 
her Majesty’s Attorney-General, was a 
matter not very apparent at that period. 
That he was capable of giving valuable hints 
to his more showy brethren, Lords Broug- 
ham and Denman, there can be no doubt ; 
but his oratory was not of the order to neu- 
tralise the dazzling ingenuity of Copley, 
or to cope with the wily manoeuvres of a 
cloud of Italian witnesses. Hence, though 
he enjoyed the honour of being a Queen’s 
advocate, he obtained with the public 
little additional reputation from his share 
in this extraordinary inquiry. 

We now follow him to the House of 
Commons, to which assembly in the year 
1824 he was returned by the Wigton dis- 
trict of burghs; and here also we can say 
but little for his qualifications as a public 
speaker. His manner was cold, dry, and 
unimpressive ; his political and historical 
knowledge displayed itself to small advan- 
tage; it bore upon few questions, and 
not even upon those with much power. 
One would have expected that his talents 
and learning as a lawyer must have often 
enabled him to enlighten the House on 
legal difficulties, but yet he had not a 


« 
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popular mode of discussing even questions 
of law. Nevertheless, a better man for 
the office of Solicitor-General could not 
be found amongst the Tory lawyers in the 
month of September, 1826, when Sir C. 
Wetherell became Attorney-General, in 
consequence of the elevation of Sir John 
Copley, afterwards Lord Lyndhurst, to 
the Mastership of the Rolls. At this 
time Mr. Tindal became Sir Nicolas, but 
he still remained without any very ma- 
terial increase of professional fame, nor 
was he called upon during his tenure of 
office to assist in any important prosecu- 
tion on behalf of the Crown. 

Sir John Copley, who had represented 
the University of Cambridge, became 
Lord Chancellor in the year 1827, during 
the Canning Administration ; thereupon 
a vacancy occurred in the representation 
of that constituency, and Sir Nicolas Tin- 
dal solicited its suffrages. Mr. William 
John Bankes, though also a Tory, went 
down to Cambridge to oppose him; the 
result of the polling was 479 for Sir Ni- 
colas Tindal, and 378 for Mr. Bankes. 
He had been chosen for Harwich at the 
general election in 1826, but of course 
readily withdrew from that borough to 
enjoy the honour of representing his alma 
mater, 

Two years after, when Lord Wynford 
resigned the chief seat in the Common 
Pleas, the Solicitor-General became Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, which posi- 
tion he occupied during the long period 
of seventeen years; although, under the 
6th of George IV., cap. 83, he might, at 
the end of fifteen years, have claimed ex- 
oneration from the toils of that high sta- 
tion. “As to the merits of Chief Justice 
Tindal, the bar may be divided, but the 

ublic are unanimous. They looked at 
bis summings up as among the most mas- 
terly exhibitions of judicial sagacity, and 
they regarded his calm, thoughtful, and 
tranquil inflexibility as the impersonation 
of British justice. They admired the 
vigour and promptitude with which he 
would cast the light of a clear and search- 
ing intellect upon some vast accumulation 
of minute facts, inferences, and exposi- 
tions, —how he would track out a plain and 
palpable path amidst some labyrinth of 
contradictory evidences. The world viewed 
with admiration the manner in which he 
threw aside the sophistries and disentan- 
gled the forensic perplexities with which 
cases are sometimes enveloped,— how he 
dissipated the obscurities, lopped off the 
irrelevancies, curtailed the redundancies 
which had been imported into the cause 
by the weak or wily advocate, and finally 
how he reduced the real point in dispute 
to its strict and indisputable merits. Such 
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was the impression that the character of 
Chief Justice Tindal made upon the com- 
munity at large; and, whatever criticism 
his alleged eccentricities might occasion- 
ally provoke among the members of the 
Bar, all was forgotten in the intervals 
between one term and another, while his 
imperturbable temper, the uniform amenity 
of his manner, his perfect independence 
of spirit, his high integrity, and great ju- 
dicial abilities, were always present to the 
mind of every observer.” —( Times.) 

His earthly career was terminated rather 
suddenly. About ten days before his 
death he attended the hearing of an Irish 
appeal in the House of Lords—‘‘ Sheehy 
v. Lord Muskerry.’’ On leaving the 
house he complained of excessive heat, 
and appeared to be almost fainting. He 
was, within a few hours, seized with pa- 
ralysis of the left leg, extending to the 
hipjoint ; and, after the lapse of two or 
three days, his medical adviser recom- 
mended him to proceed to the seaside. 
Without delay he repaired to Folkestone, 
accompanied by his son, Captain Tindal ; 
but there he unhappily experienced a 
renewal of his malady. 

By the lady already mentioned, who 
has been dead for some years, Sir Nicolas 
Tindal had a numerous family. His el- 
dest son, the Rev. Nicolas Tindal, M.A. 
Vicar of Sandhurst, co. Glouc. died Aug. 
25, 1242, having married in 1839 Anne- 
Frances, only child of the late John 
George Schweitzer, esq. formerly of South- 
all Green, Middlesex. He has left two sur- 
viving sons, Louis-Symonds, a Commander 
in the Royal Navy (1841), and Charles- 
John, a barrister-at-law, and one daughter, 
Merelina, married in 1840 to James What- 
man Bosanquet, esq. banker of London, 
a nephew of Mr. Justice Bosanquet. 

On the 14th July the body of the late 
Chief Justice was removed from his house 
in Bedford Square for interment in the 
family vault at Kensall Green Cemetery. 
About fifty gentlemen, principally the im- 
mediate relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased, comprised the attendants, amongst 
whom were Mr. Baron Parke, Sir W. 
Symonds of the Civil Department Royal 
Navy, Major Symonds, Captain Symonds, 
R.N. Captain Tindal, RN. and Mr. C. 
J. Tindal, sons of the deceased; Mr. 
Bosanquet, his son in-law ; the Rev. J. 
E. Tyler, Sir John De Veulle, of St. 
Hillier’s, Jersey, (who married his niece 
Miss Tindal of Aylesbury) ; Major Wood- 
rooffe, W. Woodrooffe, esq. A. N. Skir- 
row, esq. &c. 

A portrait of Sir Nicolas Tindal, by 
T. Phillips, R.A. has been engraved in a 
large size by Henry Cousins. 
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Hon. Pierce Butier, M.P. 

June 13. In York-street, Lambeth, 
aged 71, the Hon. Pierce Butler, M.P. 
for the county of Kilkenny, and Colonel 
of the Kilkenny Militia; last surviving 
brother of the Earl of Kilkenny. 

He was born May 6, 1775, the fourth 
and youngest son of Edmund eleventh 
Viscount Mountgarret, by Lady Henri- 
etta Butler, second daughter of Somerset- 
Hamilton first Earl of Carrick. 

He was a candidate for the county of 
Kilkenny at the general election in 1826, 
professing still more liberal principles than 
his opponents, though both were con- 
sidered Whigs. The poll terminated as 
follows :— 

Hon. C. W. Clarke - - - - 

Lord Duncannon - - - = - 568 

Col. the Hon. P. Butler - - - 324 


Again in Feb. 1831 he opposed the re- 
election of Lord Duncannon, but was 
defeated by 336 votes to 269. 

After the passing of the Reform act, 
he was returned with Mr. Finn without a 
contest, as he was again in 1835, 1837, and 
1841. He was an extreme Radical in his 
politics, and supported the proposition of 
a repeal of the Union. 

Colonel Butler married, in 1800, Anne, 
daughter of Thomas March, esq. of Lis- 
burne; and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had issue seven sons and five daughters, 
(all the former and two of the latter sur- 
viving,) viz. 1. Pierce-Somerset Butler, 
esq. M.P. for co. Kilkenny, born in 
1801, and married in 1835 Jessy-Anne, 
widow of P. A. Warren, esq. by whom 
he has issue two daughters ; 2. Charlotte ; 
3. Edmund-John Butler, esq. who married 
in 1832 Eliza, daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
John Wilson Kettleworth, and has issue 
three daughters; 4. Henry ; 5. Anne, who 
died an infant; 6. Somerset; 7. Anne; 
8. Thomas; 9. Harriet, who died in 1836; 
10. William, who married in 1841 Catha- 
‘rine 2d daughter of Mr. John Walsh, and 
was left a widower in 1844; 11. Mary- 
Anne, who died an infant, and 12. 
Walter. 

From some suspicion that Mr. Butler 
had taken an improper medicine an inquest 
was held on his body. Mrs. Eliza Fer- 
nanday deposed that he had lodged at her 
house in York-street, Lambeth, for several 
years during the sitting of Parliament. 
The verdict was, ‘‘ Natural death from 
general decay of nature.’’ 
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Smr Jonn TREVELYAN, Barr. 

May 23. At Nettlecombe Court, So- 
mersetshire, aged 85, Sir John Trevelyan, 
the fifth Bart. of that place, and of Wal- 
lington, Northumberland — 

ENT, MaG. Vou. XXVI, 


He was the eldest son of Sir John Tre- 
velyan the fourth Baronet, M.P. for co. 
Somerset, by Louisa-Marianna, daughter 
and coheir of Peter Symond, esq. merchant 
of London, and sister to Susan Lady St. 
John of Bletsoe. He succeeded to the 
Baronetcy, April 1828, on the death of 
= father, who lived to the advanced age 
of 93. 

In 1798 he raised “ The Wallington 
and Kirkharle Volunteer troop of Ca- 
valry,”’ of which he was constituted 
Captain commandant. 

In 1830 he served the office of sheriff 
of Northumberland. He was a member 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, of the Archeological Society of 
Athens, and of several other scientific 
societies. 

Sir John Trevelyan married in Aug. 
1791, Maria, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Spencer Wilson, of Charlton in Kent, 
Bart., and sister to Margaret-Elizabeth 
Lady Arden, and to Jane wife of the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. By that 
lady he had issue seven sons and six 
daughters: 1. John-Wilson, who died an 
infant ; 2. George-Thomas, who also died 
an infant ; 3. Maria-Jane, married to the 
Rev. Noel Thomas Ellison, Rector of 
Huntspill, co. Somerset; 4. Sir Walter 
Calverley Trevelyan, who has succeeded to 
the title ; 5. Julia; 6. Raleigh, who died 
in 1814; 7. Emma, married in 1830 to 
Alexander Wadham Wyndham, esq. se- 
cond son of William Wyndham, esq. of 
Dinton, Wilts; 8. Arthur, married in 
1835 to Elizabeth Mackay; 9. Edward- 
Spencer Trevelyan, esq. married in 1833 
Catharine-Anne, daughter of John Fos- 
ter, esq. ; 10. Beatrice, married in 1830 
to her cousin Capt. Ernest Augustus 
Perceval, 15th Hussars, youngest son of 
the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval; 11. 
Alfred-Wilson Trevelyan, esq. who died 
in 1831, aged twenty-four, having mar- 
ried, in 1830, Matilda-Margaret, daughter 
of John Boyce, esq. of Limerick, and 
leaving issue one son, Alfred- Wilson ; 12. 
Laura-Agnes, married in 1836 to Rev. 
John Woodhouse ; and 13. Helena-Caro- 
line, married in 1837 to the Rev. Bryan 
Faussett. 

The present Baronet was born at New- 
castle in 1797, and married, May 21, 
1835, Paulina, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Jermyn, of Swaffham Priors, Cam- 
bridgeshire. He is M.A. of University 
college, Oxford, Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne, of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, Edin- 
burgh, of the Royal Geographical and 
Geological Societies, the Archeeological 
Societies of Rome and Athens, &c. &c, 
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-Apm. Sin Coartys Row.ty, Bart. 

Oct. 13, 1845. At Brighton, aged 75, 
Sir Charles Rowley, Bart. Admiral of the 
White, G.C.B., G.C.H., K.M.T. 

This officer was the fourth son of Vice- 
Adm. Sir Joshua Rowley, Bart. by Sarah, 
daughter of Bartholomew Burton, esq. of 
Petersham, Deputy-Governor of the Bank 
of England ; and a grandson of Sir Wil- 
liam Rowley, K.B. Admiral of the Fleet, 
Vice- Admiral of England, and a Lord of 
the Admiralty, who died on the Ist Jan. 
1768. 

The subject of this memoir was made a 
Lieutenant in 1789 ; and was appointed 
acting Captain of the Hussar frigate in 
the summer of 1794. He subsequently 
commanded the Lynx sloop, and captured 
numerous French merchant vessels, on the 
North American station. In March 1796, 
being then acting Captain of the Cleopa- 
tra frigate, he captured |’ Aurore, a French 
privateer of ten guns. He afterwards 
resumed the command of the Hussar, at 
Halifax, and continued in that ship until 
paid off, about the end of the same year. 
His advancement to post rank took place 
on the Ist Aug. 1795. 

When commanding I’ Unité 36, he dis- 
played great firmness during the general 
mutiny in 1797. He subsequently cap- 
tured the French 18-gun corvette Décou- 
verte, the brig-privateer Brunette, of ten 
guns and eighty men, and several other 
armed vessels, on the Channel station. 

Captain Rowley left l’Unité, in conse- 
quence of bursting a blood-vessel; but 
after the lapse of a few months he was 
appointed to the Prince George 98, the 
flag ship of his brother-in-law the late 
Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, Bart. In 
the spring of 180] he was removed into 
the Boadicea frigate, and entrusted with 
the command of a light squadron em- 
ployed in Quiberon Bay, where he greatly 
molested the enemy. 

In 1804 Capt. Rowley commanded the 
Ruby 64, successively employed in the 
North Sea and off Cadiz. Subsequently 
to his return from thence, he was stationed 
off the Scheldt; and in Nov. 1805, was 
appointed to the Eagle 74, destined to the 
Mediterranean, which ship he joined at 
Spithead. She formed part of the squa- 
dron under Sir W. Sidney Smith, em- 
ployed in disarming the coasts of Naples 
and Calabria in the summer of 1806. On 
the 11th May that year Capt. Rowley 
conducted the attack at the capture of the 
island of Capri; and he was afterwards 
severely injured by a shell, while employed 
on shore in the defence of Gaieta. 

The Eagle was attached to the grand 
armament sent against Antwerp in 1809 ; 
and part of her officers and crew were em< 
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ployed. in the defence of Fort Matagorda, 
near Cadiz, in April 1810. In Nov. 1811 
she captured the French frigate Corceyre, 
pierced for 40 guns, and mounting 28. 
At this period Captain Rowley was senior 
officer in the Adriatic. His conduct at 
the capture of Fiume, July 3, 1813, was 
highly conspicuous : leading in his gig the 
first detachment of marines, he took pos- 
session of the fort, and hoisted the king’s 
colours; and he afterwards bore a con- 
spicuous part in the operations against 
Trieste. He continued to serve in the 
Adriatic until the allies were masters of 
that sea.* 

In April 1814 he attended Louis XVIII. 
from England-to France ; and in the fol- 
lowing month, he obtained the royal 
permission to accept and wear the insignia — 
of a Knight of the Imperial military order 
of Maria Theresa, which had been con- 
ferred upon him by the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. He was advanced to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral on the 4th June 1814 ; and 
was nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Bath, Jan. 2, 1815. Towards the close 
of the latter year he was appointed to the 
chief command in the river Medway. 

Sir Charles Rowley’s next appointment 
was, in the autumn of 1820, to be Com- 
mander-in-chief on the Jamaica station, 
then much infested with pirates. Imme- 
diately on those desperadoes attempting 
to insult the flag of Great Britain, this 
active officer took such effectual steps that 
many vessels were captured ana destroyed 
by the cruisers under his orders, Of the 
survivors of their lawless crews, about 
thirty were sentenced to death, and exe- 
cuted at Port Royal. He returned home 
with his flag on board the Sybille 44, in 
May 1823; and was promoted to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral in May 1825. 

Sir Charles Rowley was nominated a 
Groom of the Bed-chamber to King Wil- 
liam IV. Nov. 23, 1832; and appointed 
one of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, in Dec. 1834, which he con- 
tinued to be until the following April. He 
was created a Baronet in 1836; and a good- 
service pension of 300/. was conferred upon 
him by the Admiralty, Sept. 1,1837. He 
attained the full rank of Admiral, Nov. 
23, 1841. 

On the 26th Dec. 1842, he was appointed 
to the chief command at Portsmouth ; 
from increasing debility he was compelled 
to resign his post in September last, up- 
wards of three months before his period 
of service would have expired. 

Sir Charles married in 1797 Elizabeth, 





* Full details of these services will be 
found in Marshall’s Royal Naval Biogra- 
phy, vol, LY, ii. pp. 420 e¢ seg. 
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youngest daughter of Adm. Sir Richard 
King, Bart. and by that lady, who died 
Jan. 11, 1838, he had issue three sons 
and two daughters: 1. Sir Charles Row- 
ley, who has succeeded to the title; 2. 
Elizabeth-Sophia, married in 1818 to the 
late Peter Langford Brooke, esq. of Moore 
Hall, Cheshire, and died before 1836; 
3. the Right Hon. Louisa-Burton Coun- 
tess of Kinnoull, married in 1824 to Tho- 
mas-Robert 10th and present Earl of 
Kinnoull, and has a very numerous family ; 
4, Richard-Freeman Rowley, Capt. R.N. 
of the St. Vincent 120, who married in 
1828 Elizabeth-Julia, daughter of John 
Angerstein, esq. ; 5. Robert-Hibbert-Bar- 
tholomew Rowley, Commander R.N. com- 
manding the Satellite on the river Plate. 

The present Baronet is a Lieut.-Colonel 
in the army, and late of the Coldstream 
guards. He married in 1822 Frances, 
only daughter of John Evelyn, esq. of 
Wotton, Surrey, and has issue Charles- 
Evelyn, late Flag- Lieutenant to his grand- 
father, and now Flag-Lieutenant of the 
Excellent. 





Ap. Sir Rosert W. Orway, Barr. 

May 13. in Hyde Park Gardens, aged 
74, Sir Robert Waller Otway, Bart. and 
G.C.B. and a Dignitario of the Brazilian 
order of the Cross, Admiral of the White, 
and oné of the Grooms in waiting to her 
Majesty. 

This distinguished officer was the second 
son of Cooke Otway, esq. of Castle Ot- 
way, co. Tipperary, by Elizabeth, sister 
of Sir Robert Waller, Bart. of Lisbrian, 
in the same county ; and younger brother 
to the late Henry Otway, esq. the hus- 
band of the Baroness Braye, and father of 
the late Mr. Otway Cave, M.P. for Tip- 
perary. Another brother is Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Loftus William Otway, C.B. Colonel 
of the 84th Foot. 

He was born April 26, 1772, and from 
an early age shewed a preference so de- 
cided for the naval profession that all his 
father’s efforts (who had been an officer 
of the Royal Horse Guards) to induce 
him to enter the army, by the offer of the 
purchase of a Cornetcy, were unavailing, 
and in 1784 he embarked as Midshipman 
on board the Elizabeth, 74. He was 
Lieutenant of the Impregnable in Lord 
Howe’s battle, on the Ist of June, 1794, 
on which occasion his services were 
distinguished by his Admiral thanking 
him publicly on the quarter-deck. Soon 
after the action he was made Commander, 
and appointed to the Thorn sloop, in 
which vessel he captured, after a gallant 
action (in which he was wounded), the 
Courier, a national French corvette, of 
superior force. On his promotion to Post 
Captain, he obtained the command of the 


Mermaid, of 32 guns, and whilst cruising 
off Basse Terre, Gaudaloupe, fell in with, 
and beat off, after an action of three 
hours and a half, the French frigate La 
Vengeance, of 56 guns, sent by Victor 
Hughes expressly to destroy the Mermaid, 
and who was so incensed at the failure of 
La Vengeance, that he broke the Cap- 
tain’s sword, and deprived some hun-. 
dreds of English prisoners of water, who 
cheered on seeing the result of the action. 

While commanding the same frigate, 
and in company with the Hermione and 
Quebec, Capt. Otway had a smart affair 
with the forts of Jean Rebel, St. Domingo, 
and succeeded in cutting out twelve sail 
of merchantmen. In the boats of the 
Ceres (with which vessel he had exchanged) 
he cut out the Mutine privateer, of 18 
guns and 19 men, and drove on shore and 
burnt another vessel of the same force; 
also a guarda costa off the Havannah, of 
G long 24-pounders and 4 smaller guns. 
In the boats of the Trent he took 
L’Alexandre and Le Revenge, French 
privateers, of 18 guns each, and a Spa- 
nish brig of 10 guns. During a period of 
six years’ service in the West Indies, 
Capt. Otway captured or destroyed 200 
of the enemy’s privateers and merchant- 
men, mounting in the whole above 500 
guns, besides assisting at the sieges of 
Fort Matildaand Morne Fortunée. For 
these services the thanks of the Admiralty 
were three times communicated to him 
through the respective Admirals on the 
stations. 

At the battle of Copenhagen he com- 
manded the London, and rendered much 
service. In 1805, in the Montagu, he 
was one of the supporters of the veteran 
Cornwallis, in his attack on the French 
fleet close to Brest harbour. He subse- 
quently assisted at the sieges of Girona 
and San Sebastian, in Spain. 

He attained the rank of Vice-Admiral 
in 1830, and that of Admiral in 1841. 
He was nominated K.C.B. June 8, 1826, 
was created a Baronet Sept. 30, 1831; 
and advanced to the grade of G.C.B. on 
the 8th May, 1845. 

On the 17th July, 1837, he was ap- 
pointed one of the Grooms in Waiting to 
her Majesty, which office he retained until 
his death. ~ 

This gallant and distinguished officer, 
after having been thirty years afloat, and 
upwards of one hundred times under the 
fire of the enemies of his country, closed 
his earthly career suddenly, but most 
peacefully, on Tuesday, May 12. His 
last public act, which was to assist at the 
laying of the first stone of the Seaman’s 
Church, at Blackwall, by H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, was worthy of the ardent attach- 
ment he bore to his profession, and of the 
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deep interest he took in everything con- 
nected with the welfare of the seaman. 

Sir R. W. Otway married Aug. 15, 
1801, Clementina, eldest daughter and 
coheir of Admiral John Holloway, of 
Wells, co. Somerset; and had issue six sons 
and seven daughters: 1. Henry, who died 
an infant; 2. Elizabeth, who died in 1828, 
unmarried ; 3. Clementina-Matilda ; 4. 
Augusta; 5. Emily; 6. Robert Waller 
Otway, esq. Captain R.N. who died in 
1840, aged 26, in consequence of a fall 
from his horse in Hyde Park (see our vol. 
XIV. p. 107) ; 7. Charles Cooke Otway, 
Commander R.N. who perished in com- 
mand of the Victor sloop of war ; 8. Sir 
George-Graham Otway, who has suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy ; 9. Letitia ; 
10. Adelaide-Louisa, to whom her Ma- 
jesty Queen Adelaide was sponsor in 1819; 
11. Arthur-John; 12. Martha ; and 13. 
Edward-John. 

The present Baronet was born in 1815, 
attained the rank of a Commander R.N. 
in 1841, and lately commanded H.M.S. 
Virago. He was promoted to the rank 
of Captain immediately after his father’s 
death. 


Lrevt.-Gen. Sir C. PHILuips. 

June 20. At his residence, Linwood 
near Lyndhurst in the New Forest, Lieut.- 
General Sir Charles Phillips, Knt., K.St.J. 

This officer received an Ensigncy in the 
33d foot the 20th of June, 1783, and the 
same year was placed on half-pay. On 
the 21st of May, 1788, he was appointed 
Ensign in the 44th; and the 31st of Au- 
gust, 1793, Lieutenant. He served in the 
West Indies as Lieutenant and Adjutant, 
the whole of the campaign under Sir 
Charles Grey ; and was present at the 
siege of Fort Bourbon, the taking of the 
islands of Martinique, St. Lucia, and 
Guadaloupe. He succeeded to a Com- 
pany, Sept. 2, 1795+; he served three 
years on the staff in England as Aid-de- 
Camp to Lord Cornwallis and General 
Grenville; one year at Gibraltar, and in 
the expedition to Egypt. The 14th Jan. 
1802, he obtained a majority in his regi- 
ment ; and he served on the staff at Malta 
as Acting Deputy Adjutant-general to 
General Fox. In March 1803 he was 
appointed Deputy Quartermaster-general 
at Malta, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. He afterwards served on the 
staff of the army, under Lieut.-Gen. Lord 
William Bentinck, in Italy, Sicily, &c. 
The lst Jan. 1812, he received the rank of 
Colonel; of Major-General the 4th of 
June, 1814, and Lieut.-General the 22d 
July 1830. 

He received permission Jan. 20, 1817, 
to wear the grand cross of St. Januarius 
of Sicily, conferred upon him for the 


defence of Sicily and the expedition to 
Italy in 1815; and was knighted by the 
Prince Regent at home, March 6, 1817. 

Sir Charles Phillips married, in 1830, 
the relict of the Rev. Richard Strode, of 
Newnham Park, Devon, and daughter of 
the late Sir Fred. Lemon Rogers, Bart. 

Masor-Gen. Frers, C.B. 

May 17. At Charlton, near Woolwich, 
aged 77, Major-General Peter Fyers, C.B. 
Colonel Commandant of the 7th battalion 
of the Royal Artillery. 

This veteran had been throughout his 
life a very active, zealous, and scientific 
officer. He was born within Edinburgh- 
castle, the youngest son of Mr. Thomas 
Fyers, who for many years filled with credit 
the situation of Chief Engineer in Scot- 
land, a highly responsible appointment, 
then connected with the civil branch of 
the Ordnance department. On the break- 
ing out of the French revolutionary war, 
Mr. Peter Fryers solicited and obtained a 
commission in the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery, in which distinguished corps he 
served during the campaigns of 1794-95 
in Holland. He was employed on board 
bomb-ships against the ports on the coast 
of France in 1796, and he was engaged in 
the same description of service in the year 
1797-98 under Lord Gambier in his ex- 
pedition to overawe the Northern coali- 
tion. He also served in the expedition 
to Copenhagen in 1801, under Sir Hyde 
Parker, by whom he was appointed Ac- 
ting Engineer to the force; and at the 
battle of 2d April, under Lord Nelson, he 
was senior officer of Artillery. He was 
present and wounded at the attack of the 
Boulogne flotilla by Lord Nelson; and 
was engaged in the operations against Co- 
penhagen under Lord Cathcart in 1807 ; 
served in the Walcheren expedition and 
the siege of Flushing in 1809 ; also in the 
campaigns in 1813-14 in the Nether- 
lands, including the surprise of Bergen- 
op-Zoom and the action of Merxem, where 
with one gun, which he laid with his own 
eye, he silenced a battery of several guns 
of the enemy, which threatened the flank 
of the 78th Highlanders, then advancing 
to drive the French out of that village. 
For this service (which was performed 
under the view of Sir T. Graham, com- 
manding the forces) he was thanked in 
general orders, and received the Com- 
panionship of the Bath. Being promoted 
to the regimental rank of Major, he came 
home, and thus, to his unceasing regret, 
lost the opportunity of being present at 
the battle of Waterloo. In 1815, having 
then the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, he was 
appointed to the command of the Rocket 
Brigade, which he held for the period of 
ten years ; subsequently to which he lived 
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in retirement, until his promotion to be 
Colonel Commandant of the 7th Battal- 
lion on the 14th June,.1845. Lord Nel- 
son honoured him with his confidence and 
friendship ; and his late Majesty William 
LV. (under whom he had served in the 
Netherlands,) was pleased to shew him 
marked attention. 


Lieut.-CotoneL Ryan, K.H. 

Lately. n India, on his way from the 

Punjaub to Kurrachee, from the effects of 
a wound received in the battle of Sobraon, 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Ryan, K.H. and 
C.B., Major of her Majesty’s 50th Queen’s 
Own. 
This gallant officer was a native of the 
South of Ireland, and of the same district 
which gave birth to Lord Gough. He 
entered the army as Ensign, Oct. 10, 1805 ; 
was promoted to a lieutenancy, April 28, 
1808 ; a captaincy, Sept. 30, 1819; a 
majority, August 13, 1830; and to a bre- 
vet lieutenant-colonelcy, April 30, 1844. 
In 1809, when holding the rank of lieute- 
nant, he accompanied the expedition to 
Walcheren. He subsequently joined the 
army of the Peninsula, and received a 
severe sabre wound in the head and several 
other wounds at Fuentes d’Onor. 

In 1834 he embarked with the 50th 
for New South Wales, where he remained 
for some years. 

In the Indian wars of late years he was 
once more called into active service. He 
was attached to Major-General Sir John 
Littler’s division at the battle of Maharaj- 
pore, and led the 39th Footin their brilliant 
charges against the enemy’s batteries. In 
one of these memorable charges he had a 
horse shot under him. The deceased was 
first gazetted without purchase, and his 
further promotions were equaily un- 
bought, except by hard service. 


Tuomas Bunsury, Esa. M.P. 

May 28. In Crawford-street, Portman- 

square, aged 71, Thomas Bunbury, esq. 
M.P. for the county of Carlow. 

This gentleman was the son and heir of 
Thomas Bunbury, esq. of Moyle, formerly 
M.P. for the same county. 

Mr. Bunbury twice unsuccessfully con- 
tested the county of Carlow in the year 
1837: first in February, on the death of 
Mr. Kavanagh, when he was defeated by 
N. Aylward Vigors, esq. who polled 669 
votes, and Mr. Bunbury 633: and again 
at the general election, which terminated 
_ as follows :— 

N. Aylward Vigors, esq. 
Jobn Ashton Yates, esq. 
Col. Henry Bruen, ~ 
Thomas Bunbury, esq. 


730 
730 
643 
643 


The two latter gentlemen were Conserva- 
tives; the two former a Radical and a 
Whig. 

On the death of Mr. Vigors, Colonel 
Bruen was elected, defeating the Hon. F. 
Ponsonby ; and at the last general elec- 
tion, of 1841, both Conservative candi- 
dates were successful, the poll termina- 
ting as follows :— 

Col. Henry Bruen, - - -~ 

Thomas Bunbury, esq. - - 

John Ashton Yates, esq. - - 

Dan. O’Connell, jun. esq. - 


The estates and vast wealth of the late 
Mr. Bunbury are inherited for life by the 
deceased’s brother, Colonel Bunbury, who 
resides entirely in England. At his de- 
mise they will devolve on his nephew, Cap- 
tain William Bunbury M‘Clintock, R.N. 
who is to assume the name and arms of 
Bunbury, and who has been elected his suc- 
cessor in Parliament. He is the second 


son of John M‘Clintock, esq. of Drumear, 
co. Louth, and has married a daughter of 
Sir James Matthew Stronge,Bart. A small 
estate of about 300/. a year devolves to 
General Lord Gough. 


Henry Hanptry, Esa. 

June 29. At Surenden Dering, Kent, 
(the seat of his brother-in-law Sir Edward 
C. Dering, Bart.) aged 50, Henry Hand- 
ley, esq. of Culverthorpe Hall near Slea- 
ford, formerly M.P. for South Lincoln- 
shire. . 

Mr. Handley’s father was one of the 
sons of William Handley, esq. of Newark 
by Miss Sarah Farnworth of the same 
place ; and he was consequently cou- 
sin-german to William Farnworth Hand- 
ley, esq. formerly M.P. for Newark. 

He was first returned to Parliament for 
the borough of Heytesbury in 1824. He 
was elected for the southern division of 
the county of Lincoln at the first election 
after the Reform Act in 1832, when Mr. 
Handley and Mr. Heathcote, both Whigs, 
were chosen without opposition, as they 
were again in 1835 and 1837. In 1841 
two Conservative candidates appeared ; 
Mr. Handley alone opposed them at the 
poll, and was defeated by a large majority, 
the votes being, for 

Christopher Turnor, esq. - -~ 

Sir John Trollope, Bart. - + 4562 

H. Handley, esq. - - - ~- 2948 

Mr. Handley married Oct. 15, 1825, 
the Hon. Caroline Edwardes, eldest daugh- 
ter of Lord Kensington (her younger 
sister Jane was married to Sir Edward 
Dering in 1832). 


4581 
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Francis GLanvitie, Esa. 

June 3. At Marlow, Buckinghamshire, 
aged 83, Francis Glanville, esq. of Catch- 
french, Cornwall, a magistrate and deputy 
lieutenant for the latter county. 

He was fifth in descent from the learned 
judge, Sir John Glanville, justice of the 
Common Pleas temp. Eliz. and fourth in 
descent from Sir John Glanville, Speaker 
of the House of Commons in 1640. His 
father, also Sir John, was knighted when 
Sheriff of Cornwall in 1753. His elder 
brother John Glanville, esq. died unmar- 
ried in 1777, whereupon he succeeded to 
the family estates. 

Mr. Glanville served the office of She- 
riff of Cornwall in 1793. In 1794 he was 
returned to Parliament for Malmesbury ; 
and in 1797 for Plymouth, for which he 
sat until the dissolution in 1802. 

Mr. Glanville was twice married ; first, 
in 1790, to Sarah, youngest daughter and 


coheir of William Masterman, esq. of 


Restormel Park, Cornwall ; she died in 
1792, leaving an only daughter Sarah, 
who is married to Gordon William Gregor, 
esq. of Trewarthenick. Mr. Glanville 
married secondly, in 1796, Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Robert Fanshawe, esq. 
Commissioner of Plymouth Dockyard, by 
whom he had several children. The eldest 
son, Francis Glanville, esq. is a magis- 
trate and deputy lieutenant of Cornwall. 
The late Mr. Davies Gilbert, in noticing 
the seat of Catchfrench, stated that ‘‘ Mr. 
Glanville has given it up to his son, and 
on quitting the county he has carried with 
him the regret of every one in it.’’ (Hist. 
of Cornwall, 1838, vol. ii. p. 77). 


Masor Hami.ton Irvine. 

May 25. At his residence, Greenhill, 
near Brookeborough, co. Fermanagh, in 
his 77th year, Hamilton Irvine, esq. 
Major of the Fermanagh militia, Provost 
of Enniskillen, a Deputy Lieutenant and 
justice of the peace. 

He was born Oct. 21, 1768, the eldest 
son of Gerard Irvine, esq. of the same 
place, by his first wife Anne, daughter of 
Andrew Hamilton, esq. of Balimadonnell, 
co. Donegal. He served the office of Sheriff 
of the county of Fermanagh in 1799. He 
was an officer of the Fermanagh militia 
before the Rebellion, and served with his 
regiment, both in England and Ireland, up 
to the last disembodying. He was, it is 
believed, the oldest Grand Juror of the 
county ; and for many years, up to his 
death, Provost of Enniskillen. 

Major Irvine married in Feb. 1798, 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Sandys, esq. 
of the co. Longford, and had issue two 
sons, Arthur- Henry and Hamilton-John, 


and four daughters, Leticia, Elizabeth, 
Anne-Hannah, and Catharine-Angelina. 


THomAS TurNER Arkin, Esa. 

June 18. At the Court Lodge, Hun- 
ton, Kent, in his 72d year, Thomas Turner 
Atkin, esq. for many years a Deputy 
Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace for 
that county. 

He was born July 18, 1774, the only 
son of the Rev. Thomas Verrier Atkin, 
Vicar of Lenham and Eynesford, by 
Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas Turner, 
esq. of the Court Lodge, Hunton; and 
having succeeded to that property on the 
death of his maternal uncle, Thomas 
Turner, esq. Oct. 17, 1821, he served the 
office of Sheriff of Kent in 1838. 

He married Jan. 21, 1808, Frances- 
Richard, second daughter of Edward Pen- 
fold, esq. of Loose Court, near Maidstone, 
by whom he had issue one son and one 
daughter. The former, who bears the 
same names as his father, married in 1836, 
Henrietta-Mary-Anne, only child of Jo- 
seph Warde, esq. of Dedham, Essex, and 
has issue. 


Capt. W. Batrour, R.N. 

Feb. 10. William Balfour, esq. a re- 
tired Captain R.N. 

This gentleman was a midshipman of 
the Irresistible, 74, Capt. (afterwards Sir 
George) Martin, and was wounded in the 
battle off Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 14, 1797. 

He obtained his first commission in 
1801, and received another wound whilst 
serving as Lieutenant of the Cleopatra 
frigate, commanded by Sir Robert Laurie, 
in her desperate action with la Ville de 
Milan, a French national ship of very su- 
perior force, Feb. 16, 1805; upon which 
occasion he was reported to have rendered 
‘‘every assistance that could be expected 
from a good and zealous officer.’”’ The 
Cleopatra was taken; but the Ville de 
Milan was so severely crippled, that she 
fell an easy victim to the Leander, 50, six 
days after. 

Lieut. Balfour was promoted to the 
rank of Commander, Jan. 22, 1806. He 
was subsequently appointed to the Cock- 
atrice and Woodlark sloops. He retired 
with the rank of Captain, Sept. 10, 1840. 

This gallant officer died possessed of 
very valuable estates, which he has divided 
amongst his numerous family. His funded 
and personal property in England, within 
the province of Canterbury, was estimated 
for stamp duty at 120,000/., which was 
exclusive of freeholds and other property 
in Scotland. The acting executor is his 
eldest son, David Balfour, esq. to whom 
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probate was granted from the Prerogative 
Court, as one of the executors. He be- 
queaths to his widow 20,000/., with power 
of disposition over the same, and 1000/, for 
immediate use, together with the furni- 
ture, &c,, in the mansion at Edinburgh 
and at Hermandstone House. To his 
eldest son David, he leaves the estate of 
Shapinshay, and all arrears and current 
rent of the entailed estates. To his 
second son, William, the estate of Gairsay, 
and the unentailed Jands in Erie and Ren- 
dall, and to his issue. To his third son, 
George, the estates of Holland, Dishes, 
Herscombe, and Kirkwell, and to his 
issue, To each of his said three sons, 
David, William, and George, he also 
leaves large pecuniary legacies. To his 
sons, James and Edward, the lands of 
Over Goger equally between them. To 
lis eldest daughter, Mrs, Mary Kinnear, 
or her children, a legacy of 55007. The 
principal bulk of his personal estate is 
subject to the life-rent of Mrs. Henrietta 
Balfour, his uncle’s widow. At her de- 
cease the trustees are to pay to his sons, 
William and George, and daughter Mary, 
45007. to each ; and to his widow, for the 
benefit of his other children—viz., Marga- 
ret, Frances, James, Isabella, Edward, 
Janet, and Harriet, a sum of 49,000/., to 
be divided amongst them in such pro- 
portions, and under such conditions, as 
she should consider most expedient. The 
residue amongst them. 
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Capt. W. Fiercurr, R.N. 

May 23. At Lower Knowle, Kings- 
bridge, Devonshire, William Fletcher, esq. 
Capt. R.N, 

He was made a Lieutenant in Oct. 
1809 ; and wounded while serving on 
board the Northumberland, 74, Captain 
(the late Sir Henry) Hotham, at the 
destruction of two French frigates and a 
brig, near l’Orient, May 22d, 1812. His 
next appointments were,—Jan. 14th, 1813, 
to the Elephant, 74, Capt. Francis W. 
Austen ;—Jan. 31st, 1814, to the Superb, 
74, Capt. the Hon. Charles Paget ;—April 
26th, 1816, to the Royal Naval College ; 
—and, July 17th, 1820, to the Royal 
George yacht, from which vessel he was 
promoted to the rank of Commander on 
the 30th Nov. following. He subse- 
quently commanded the Terror bomb, 
and served as second Captain of the Wil- 
liam and Mary yacht. His advancement 
to the rank of Captain took place March 
Ath, 1829. 

This officer married, in 1826, Elizabeth, 
daughter of J. L. Luscombe, of Combe- 
Royal, co, Devon, esq. 


V. Richards——M. de Ochoa. 


R. V. Ricuarps, Esa. Q.C. 

July 2, In Whitehall-place, in his 56th 
year, Robert Vaughan Richards, esq. 
M.A. a Queen’s Counsel. 

He was the third son of the late Sir 
Richard Richards, Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, by Catharine, daugh- 
ter and heir of Robert Vaughan Humph- 
reys, esq, of Caerynwch, co, Merioneth, 

He was for some time a student of 
Christ church, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of B.A. in 1811, being placed (in 
Easter term,) in the first class both in Lite- 
vis Human, and in discipl. Math. et Phys. 

He was called to the bar by the Hon, 
Society of the Inner Temple, Nov. 26, 
1819 ; and practised as a special pleader ; 
also in the Common Law Courts, and on 
the Oxford and Welsh circuits. He was 
one of the examiners of the Society of the 
Inner Temple; and was nominated a 
Queen's Counsel in Feb. 1839. 

He married Jane, daughter and heiress 
of Matthew Chalie, esq. and had issue 
a daughter, Marianne-Catharine. His 
body was removed for interment to the 
family vault at Battersea. 
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M. pr OcnHoa. 

Lately. At Paris, aged 29, M. Charles 
de Ochoa, a distinguished Orientalist. 

His profound knowlege of Hindostanee, 
Persian, and Sanscrit, and his extensive 
acquaintance with the modern languages, 
pointed him out to M. Villemain for a 
scientific and literary mission into Central 
Asia; from whence he returned to die, 
ere yet his object was complete—smitten, 
amidst his labours, by the malady which 
has now proved fatal. His journey, how- 
ever, was not without results of value. 
He brought back with him a rich collec. 
tion of manuscripts—Sanscrit, Mahratta, 
Hindostanee, and Persian—together with 
memoirs relating to the Parsees, and docu- 
ments of great value on the religions of 
the Djams, and all the religious sects of 
Buddhism and of Hindostan. M. de 
Ochoa leaves behind him a collection, in- 
cluding more than a hundred volumes 
printed in India, and published by the 
priests and learned men of the different 
sects in that country and in Persia. “ These 
works,”’ observes a writer in the Journal 
des Debats, ‘‘ are the more valuable to 
the Oriental scholar, because they have 
hitherto been buried, beyond his access, 
beneath the spirit of caste and immobility 
of idea proper to those populations.” 





B. R. Haypon, Esa. 

June 22. At 14, Burwood Place, Edg- 
ware Road, by his own hand, aged 60, 
Benjamin Robert Haydon, esq. historical 
painter, 
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Mr. Haydon was a native of Plymouth, 
. where his father was a bookseller. His 
fondness for the arts of design unfolded 
itself in his childhood. At seven years of 
age he was sent to the grammar school at 
Plymouth, then conducted by Dr. Bid- 
lake’; and afterwards to Honiton to the 
care of the Rev. W. Haynes, with whom 
he removed to Plympton grammar school, 
which was formerly the place of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s education. 

After his father had for some time op- 
posed his predilection for drawing, he at 
length gave way to his son’s wishes, who 
left Plymouth for London on the 14th 
May, 1804, and commenced his studies at 
the Royal Academy. He was introduced 
by Mr. Prince Hoare to Fuseli, whose 
exaggerations both of style aud behaviour 
he afterwards too faithfully copied. His 
first picture was commenced in Oct. 
1806, and exhibited in 1807. The sub- 
ject was ambitious,—‘‘ Joseph and Mary 
resting with our Saviour after a day’s 
journey on the road to Egypt:’’ it was 
purchased by Mr. Hope, the author of 
Anastasius. His second work, ‘‘ Den- 
tatus,’ was commenced in Jan. 1808, 
but delayed, and materially altered, in 
consequence of his deriving fresh prin- 
ciples of art from the study of the 
Elgin marbles, to which he for some time 
devoted ten or twelve hours a day. It was 
finished and exhibited in 1809, and in the 
following year obtained the great prize at 
the Royal Institution. 

He next applied himself to the subject 
of ‘“‘The Judgment of Solomon,’’ during 
the progress of which his resources failed, 
and he continued his labours under severe 
privations. At length, it was completed, 
and exhibited in Spring Gardens, and the 
directors of the Institution voted him a 
present of a hundred guineas. He had 
already quarrelled with the Royal Aca- 
demy, or he might now have become an 
Academician. 

He continued however a fast friend 
with Wilkie, though the latter was a man 
of directly contrary temperament, being 
all caution, circumspection, and deference, 
whilst Haydon was all incaution, obsti- 
nacy, and pride. Wilkie went with Hay- 
don into Devonshire in 1409, and Haydon 
went with Wilkie to Paris in 1814. There 
Haydon studied in the Louvre. After 
an absence of two months, he returned 
home, and commenced his largest work, of 
Christ entering Jerusalem. This was ex- 
hibited with triumphant success in 1820, 
both in London and Edinburgh. 

- In 1817 he fixed his residence in Lisson 
Grove, where he established a school of 
painting, and had several pupils.* 


* — particulars are chiefly 
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Haydon’s ambition from the first was 
to distinguish himself as an historical 
painter. Confounding admiration of great 
works with the power to achieve them, 
and mistaking largeness of size for 
grandeur of conception, he presumed 
that he possessed a genius for painting 
sublime pictures; and the sensation 
created by his early works, especially 
“*The Judgment of Solomon,’’ helped to 
confirm this idea. But his pictures were 
too large to be hung in private rooms, and 
his treatment of Sir George Beaumont 
was sufficient to alarm all the patrons of 
art. Sir George gave him a commission 
for a subject from Macbeth, intended for 
a particular place. Haydon painted a 
picture three times the required size, and 
was astonished that Sir George Beaumont 
was not delighted with the enlargement 
of his ideas. Previous to a public meet- 
ing of his friends, in 1827, when a public 
subscription was made for his relief, 
under the presidency of Lord Francis 
Egerton, Mr. Haydon gave the following 
melancholy account of the fate of his 
great pictures :—‘* My ‘ Judgment of So- 
lomon’ is rolled up in a warehouse in 
the Borough! my ‘ Entry into Jerusalem,’ 
once graced by the enthusiasm of the 
rank and beauty of the three Kingdoms, 
is doubled up in a back room in Hol- 
born! my ‘ Lazarus’ is in an upholsterer’s 
shop in Mount-street! and my ‘Cruci- 
fixion’ is in a hay-loft in Lisson Grove!”’ 

Subsequently ‘‘ The Judgment of Solo- 
mon” was bought by Sir William Elford 
and Mr. Tingcomb for 7007. The Earl of 
Egremont boughthis ‘“‘ Alexanderreturning 
in triumph, after having vanquished Buce- 
phalus,’”’ for 500 guineas; and Lord De 
Tabley his “‘ Venus and Anchises,” for 200 
guineas. 

In 1827 Haydon’s pecuniary embarrass- 
ments compelled him to become aninmate of 
the King’s Bench Prison ; where he turned 
his misfortunes to good account by paint- 
ing the ‘‘ Mock Election”’ that was held 
there. The picture was bought by King 
George the Fourth for 500 guineas, and 
its companion, ‘‘ Chairing the Member,’’ 
also found a purchaser for 300 guineas in 
Mr. Francis of Exeter. Another picture 
of the same period was his ‘‘ Pharoah dis- 
missing Moses, at the dead of night, after 
the passover,” bought by Mr. Hunter, an 
East India merchant, for 500 guineas. 

He now attempted portrait-painting, 
which he had previously disdained, but he 
did not study the graces enough to make him 
fashionable, and his manner of painting, 
always tending to coar » had b 





derived from a memoir of Mr. Haydon in 
‘*Contemporary Biography for 1824,” 
and evidently came from himself, 
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less delicate. His great portrait-picture of 
the ** Reform Banquet” did not advance 
his reputation in portraiture ; and his best 
essay in this walk, the ‘‘ Anti-Slavery 
Society,” attracted little notice. 

His ‘‘ Napoleon at St. Helena ’’ was one 
of his most successful works; of «this he 
painted at least four copies, three of which 
were ordered by Sir Robert Peel, the Duke 
of Devonshire, and the Duke of Suther- 
land. It has been engraved. The in- 
tended companion picture, ‘‘ Wellington 
at Waterloo,” proved a failure. His late 
small history pieces were a sad falling 
off ; until he painted ‘‘ Uriel and Satan,”’ 
and his last finished work, ‘‘ The Banish- 
ment of Aristides,” which showed that he 
had not lost all his power. 

In 1830 he was a second time white- 
washed by the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 
and again in 1836. On the former occa- 
sion he attributed his misfortunes to his 
not having disposed of “ Punch,’’ a picture 
which he had exhibited in Bond-street, 
and to the attacks of the John Bull news- 
paper ; on the latter, to law expenses, to 
the failure of his exhibition of the Re- 
form Banquet, and to his having been at- 
tacked in Fraser’s Magazine. 

During this checquered and troubled 
career, Haydon wrote and lectured inces- 
santly. He made continual tirades against 
the Royal Academy ; even quarrelled with 
the British Institution about the prize 
they had awarded him, and controverted 
Mr. Payne Knight's theories upon the 
Elgin marbles. In his own fashion, he 
laboured most actively and zealously, to 
promote the advance of the British school 
of painting, and to improve popular 
taste. Both in his writings and his con- 
versation he was as warmly eloquent in 
praise of fine qualities in work of art as 
he was violent in his censure of their de- 
fects. 

In 1840 he gave a course of six lectures 
on painting in the university of Oxford. 
The first series of his Lectures was pub- 
lished in 18, and the second shortly be- 
fore his decease. As a lecturer and teacher 
he showed complete knowledge of his 
subject, and great powers of conveying it 
to others. His mastery of drawing and 
his knowledge of the human figure were 
very great. His power lay in the repre- 
sentation of realities : what he saw he de- 
picted boldly and truly—bating that ex- 
cess consequent upon his marking points 
of character too strongly. Historical and 
imaginative subjects were not his forte: 
he thought they were, because he burned 
to do great things, and liked to work on a 
large scale. Perhaps he should have been 
a sculptor: the resistance of clay or 
marble would have suited his physical 

Gent, Mac. Vol, XXVI, 
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energy, which often made his gusto run 
into extravagance. However large a share 
the faults of the man had in producing his 
misfortunes, there can be no doubt but 
that, had he lived in France or Germany, 
his devotion to his profession, and his en- 
deavours to advance the cause of art, 
would have been more highly appreciated 
and better rewarded. 

The melancholy fact that a man of 
strong natural talents and great ability 
both as an artist and a teacher of his art 
—who was equally remarkable for high 
courage, energetic determination, and 
active industry, and as temperate in his 
habits of life as he was ardent and san- 
guine in disposition—that such a cha- 
racter should be driven to desperation by 
the failure of his endeavours to earn a 
subsistence and achieve a reputation—and 
this, too, at the very time when the Go- 
vernment had taken the arts under its 
protection—excites surprise as well as 
regret. For above forty years had Haydon 
struggled bravely with adverse circum- 
stances, and amid the fluctuations of for- 
tune maintained a cheerful confidence that 
historical painting, to which he had en-~ 
thusiastically devoted himself, would be 
encouraged in England. He lived to see 
his anticipations realised, so far as the art 
itself was concerned; but his hopes of 
benefiting by the result that he had so 
strenuously laboured to bring about were 
doomed to disappointment. The slighting 
of Haydon’s cartoons by the Royal Com- 
mission was the death-blow to his hopes. 
From the very outset of his career he had 
set his heart on being employed to paint 
pictures for the House of Lords; and his 
last efforts were directed to vindicate his 
claims to this distinction, by carrying out 
the plan he conceived thirty years before. 
He appealed from the Commissioners to 
the public when he exhibited his ‘‘ Aris- 
tides” and ‘‘ Nero ;” and people passed 
the door of his exhibition-room in crowds 
to go andsee ‘Tom Thumb.’’* Pecu- 
niary embarrassments, the result of the 
failure of this exhibition, were the imme- 
diate cause of Haydon’s last act ; but mor- 
tification at the apathy of the public and 
the neglect of the Royal Commission 
broke his heart—he died of disappoint- 
ment. He had fought through over- 
whelming difficulties before; and would 
have borne up against them now, had he 





* In an entry made in his diary on the 
2ist of April the unfortunate man had 
noted down the number of visitors to his 
own exhibition, during one week, as 1334 ; 
while Tom Thumb’s levee, during the same 
period, had been attended by 12,000 


persons. a 
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but entertained the hope of painting a 
fresco for the new Houses of Parliament, 
or been cheered under his disappointment 
by popular support. As it [was, his eyes 
were opened to his lifelong delusion of 
identifying his own success with the pros- 
perity of what he called “ high art.” 

At the coroner’s inquest held on the 
body of this ill-starred son of genius, his 
daughter Miss Mary Haydon stated that 
she found him dead on the floor of his 
studio on the morning of Monday, June 
22, after returning from accompanying 
her mother part of the way to Brixton. In 
this state, the body was shown to the 
jury, stretched on the floor, immediately 
in front of a colossal picture (Alfred the 
Great and the first British Jury), on 
which the artist appears to have been en- 
gaged up to the period of*his death, his 
white hairs saturated with blood, in a pool 
of which the whole upper portion of the 
body was lying. The head partially rested 
upon his right arm, and near the latter 
were lying two razors, the one in a case, 
and the other smeared with blood, half 
open, by its side. There was also near 


the same spot a small pocket pistol, 
which had been recently discharged. He 
was dressed with great neatness in the or- 
dinary attire which he wore while engaged 
in painting. His throat had a frightful 


wound, extending to nearly seven inches 
in length, and there was also a perforated 
bullet wound in the upper part of the 
scalp over the parietal bone. The most 
singular circumstance, however, in con- 
nection with the melancholy affair, was 
the extraordinary and careful arrangement 
of the room and the articles therein. Mr. 
Haydon had placed a portrait of his wife, 
to whom he was devotedly attached, on a 
small easel, immediately facing his large 
picture. On an adjoining table he had 
= his diary, which he seems he had 
ept with much care for many years past. 
It was open at the concluding page, and 
the last entry ran thus— 
June 22. God forgive me, Amen. 
Finis. 
B. R. Haypon. 
Stretch me no longer on this von world, 
ear, 
** The end of the 26th volume.” 
Packets of letters addressed to several 
persons, a statement, and another docu- 
ment headed ‘‘ The last Thoughts of Hay- 
don, at half-past ten o’clock a.m., June 
22, 1846,’’ were also placed upon the same 
table, together with the deceased’s watch, 
and a prayer-book secured open at the 
Gospel appropriated to the 6th Sunday 
after the a wong 
Mr. Haydon married Mrs. Hyman, 
a widow, and whose son, the Rey, Orlando 
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Hyman, produced the journals of the de- 
ceased at the inquest, and read some in- 
teresting extracts in evidence of the state 
of his mind. 

On the 30th June a meeting took place 
at the chambers of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, 
in Serjeants’ Inn, to devise some means of 
providing for the widow and daughter of 
Mr. Haydon. Lord Morpeth presided, 
and among the resolutions were the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ That, without presuming to 
offer any judgment as to the place which 
Mr. Haydon will ultimately fill in the 
annals of his art, or any opinion on the 
controversies in which he was sometimes 
engaged, this meeting feels that the efforts 
of his genius, and the circumstances of 
misfortune which obstructed them, justify 
an expression of public sympathy with his 
widow and daughter. That such expres- 
sion would be most fitly conveyed by se- 
curing a permanent provision to his widow 
and daughter, left wholly destitute by his 
death; and that a public subscription be 
opened for that purpose.’’ Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd read a letter from Sir R. Peel,* 
stating that the Queen had been pleased 
to grant Mrs. Haydon a pension from the 
Civil List of 50/7. a-year, and desiring that 
his own name might be put down for 100/, 
as a contribution to the proposed sub- 
scription. It was also stated that Lady 
Peel had assigned a pension of 25/, a-year 
to Mrs. Haydon out of a fund in her con- 
trol; and that Sir Robert Peel, having 
found that a son of Mr. Haydon, who 
held a situation in the Customs, was of 
sufficient standing to receive promotion, 
immediately gave him a step in rank. 
Another son, Frederick, is in the Royal 
Navy. Lord Morpeth, Sir J, C. Hob- 
house, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, and Mr. 
W. Hamilton, were appointed trustees of 
the subscription. 


D, A. ALEXANDER, Esa. 

March 2. At Baring Crescent, Exeter, 
aged 78, Daniel Asher Alexander, €sq., 
formerly of London, and there known as 
an architect of considerable eminence. 

He was educated at St. Paul’s School, 
London, and admitted, in Oct. 1782, a 
student of the Royal Academy, where he 
obtained the silver medal two months 
after his admission, and when little more 
than fourteen years of age. On the com- 
pletion of his professional, education he 
was called into very important and re- 
sponsible practice, and such as only his 
promising talents could at so early an age 
have justified. 

* The last sum of money Haydon had 
received was a present of 50/, from Sir 
Robert Peel, 
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His engagements were with a genera- 
tion that has almost passed away. The 
late Earls of Egremont, Camden, Rom- 
ney, Radnor, and Folkestone, were his 
patrons, and many of the commercial 
atistocracy, who were prominent at the 
beginning of the present century, might 
be enumerated as his friends and sup- 
porters; but we should have to mention, 
perhaps, some names who, owing to the 
changes incident to a trading community, 
have long since sunk below the commer- 
cial horizon, and who would now be 
scarcely remembered. 

In 1796 Mr. Alexander was appointed 
surveyor for the London Dock Company, 
having, in the first instance, been chosen 
by William Vaughan, esq. and the late 
Joseph Huddart, esq. and his original 
survey of the site of those docks, com- 
pleted in 70 days, was found so correct as 
to require little or no alteration. 

Mr. Alexander’s engraved plan of the 
London Docks was published by Faden 
in 1797. The late Mr. Rennie, as is well 
known, was the engineer. 

Mr. Alexander’s principal public works 
were—the buildings in the London Docks, 
until 1831; the Prison of War at Dart- 
moor ; the County Prison at Maidstone 
(not the Courts); the Royal Naval Asy- 
lum at Greenwich; the Lighthouses of 
Heligoland, Holyhead, Harwich, Lundy, 
Farne Islands, and others ; the Moat, near 
Maidstone ; and many important amelio- 
rations of the old Ferrara-like castellated 
mansion, Longford Castle, Wilts; and ad- 
ditions to Beddington House, Surrey, and 
Combebank, Kent. 

Among his earliest works was the 
widening of Rochester Bridge, and form- 
ing the two centre arches into one, to give 
increased waterway and facilities to the 
navigation—a work of great difficulty, and 
the successful accomplishment of which 
tended very much to establish his repu- 
tation. 

In 1818 or 1819, he submitted designs 
to the Chamber for a new bridge at Ro- 
chester of five arches, to be built in a 
direct line between Rochester and Strood 
streets ; a design which, if executed, 
would have done credit to any age or 
country. A short time previous, Mr. 
Alexander was engaged by the city of 
London, in conjunction with Mr. Chap- 
man, the civil engineer, to survey and 
report on the state of London Bridge. 

He was long a member of the Archi- 
tects’ Club, meeting at the Old Thatched 
House Tavern, St. James’s-street ; and he 
was for some time, we believe, treasurer 
of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund. 

The discerning and well-educated pro- 
fession of the present day will be quite 
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competent to estimate his ormances as 
an architect according to their true merit, 
and his works can best speak for them- 
selves; but it will not, perhaps, be 
arrogating too much to say of him, that 
a characteristic fitness of purpose was 
prominent in every building, whether a 
principal or a subordinate one, and that 
in his hands the architecture, whatever it 
was, was ever made to grow out of and 
to form an inherent necessity of the struc- 
ture, and not something superadded as a 
vestment to exhibit a mere reprint or im- 
pression of some previously accredited 
combinations. He always regarded archi- 
tecture as a reality based upon comman 
sense, and arising purely out of the neces- 
sity of every case, not as an exotic to be 
merely transplanted from another clime 
without reference to circumstances ; not 
to be servilely adopted as part of a sacred 
canon handed down to us from classic or 
medieval days for senseless imitation ; 
nor, like a confession of faith, to be held 
without doubt, whole and undefiled, and 
repeated over and over again, as admitting 
neither of variation nor improvement. 
He ever distinguished between the sense 
of an original architectural feature and 
the nonsense of a false adaptation of it, 
However insignificant the object was in 
his hands, whether a mere ramp in a wall, 
a pier, or a chimney shaft, a person of 
any discernment could not fail to see that 
it had proceeded from an architect, 
although at the same time, there was no 
affectation of architecture about it. His 
knowledge of construction was of the 
most thorough kind, and enabled him to 
execute his works with the minutest atten- 
tion to their details. His ability to enlist 
the hearty co-operation and even zeal of 
the artisan or mechanic in the success of 
his contrivances and the execution of 
their work, was very striking and advan. 
tageous. 

Two of Inigo Jones’s works, the 
Queen’s House at Greenwich (now the 
Naval Asylum) and Coleshill House, 
Berks, came under Mr. Alexander’s hands 
at different periods, and we have heard 
him complimented from the chair of the 
Royal Academy by the late Sir John (then 
Mr.) Soane for the gratification he had 
afforded to all lovers of Jones’s works 
in the substantially conservative repairs 
he had made to those edifices, and espe- 
cially in the scrupulous exactitude with 
which every part had been restored and 
preserved without addition or diminution. 
As an evidence of his strict sense of pro- 
priety on this point, we are able to give 
his own words by a memorandum acci- 
dentally preserved in a note in his own 
hand-writing. It is as follows :— 
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“When the Naval Asylum was begun 
in 1807, I slipped a note into the Duke 
of Cumberland’s hand, who was then 
sitting at the Board as President, That 
the architect be directed to form his plan 
in strict accordance with the style of 
Inigo Jones; the Board at that sitting 
adopted it, and the building now tells the 
tale. 


Very many architects perhaps would 
have done the same, but it would be well 
if all were alike scrupulous. 

The building above mentioned gave rise 
to the acquaintance and long-tried friend- 
ship which existed between Mr. Alexander 
and Sir Francis Chantrey. On Mr. 
Alexander’s applying to his friend Flax- 
man to recommend him a young artist to 
model busts of the four British Admirals, 
Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan, and Nelson, 
to place in Inigo Jones’s hall there, Flax- 
man observed, ‘‘There is a young man 
who has a colossal bust of Satan this year 
in our Exhibition; go and seeit. He’d 
do them well and thank you; he has much 
talent, and is looking up for employ.’’ 

An interview soon took place. Chantrey 
gladly undertook the commission, saying 
that he should be satisfied with any money 
remuneration, as the doing them for such an 
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institution would introduce him to notice, 
and be quite a sufficient payment. Ten 
pounds each was, however, the price agreed 
to on both sides; and there the busts 
stand, and are quite an earnest of the 
Sculptor’s future fame. : 

Two letters of Mr. Chantrey’s, written 
in 1815, to Mr. Alexander’s eldest son, 
an architect of considerable attainment, 
but-who, subsequently, left the profession 
for the Church, and died Vicar of Bick- 
leigh, in Devonshire, in 1843, may not be 
uninteresting to our readers, being on a 
kindred subject to one which has, in more 
recent times, given occasion for much dis- 
cussion, viz. ‘‘ a column to Nelson.” The 
young architect was at that time making a 
design, in competition, for a monument to 
be erected to Nelson on the sea shore in 
Norfolk. They will be found in the note.* 

Although Mr. Alexander had, for many 
years, left the profession, he did not cease 
to take a lively interest (so far as frequent 
and severe indisposition permitted), in 
everything connected with it, especially in 
those gigantic works of modern times 
which have shrivelled former labours into 
comparative insignificance. 

His latter years were passed in the 
bosom of domestic and social ties—his 





* Letters of Sir F. Chantrey. 


‘¢ Dear Sir,—If you place a statue of Lord Nelson on your column, it should be 
large and of substantial materials, not of thin plates of metal, and it should be the 
principal ornament of the monument—magnificently grand, not one diameter only of 
the shaft, as in the Trajan and Antonine columns, because in them there is a profusion 
of ornament, of which the statue forms only a very small portion. These works are 
in the florid style of art, which cannot well be accomplished in this country ; nor are 
they suitable to the climate. 

‘¢T should say adopt the severe and grand style—what you are deficient in in detail 
make up by quantity ; if you introduce basso-relievos of sea fights you need no ships’ 
prows on the sub-plinth ; and I would construct it in such a manner that it should 
wear to the very core. Make the ornaments few in number, but let them be English, 
intelligible to the meanest capacity—you have nothing to fear from classical dunces. 
These are the true sentiments of your sincere friend, 

“(F. L. CHANTREY, 

** To Mr. Daniel Alexander, Jun.”’ ‘* Goulston-st., 9 Feb., 1815.” 

Again, on the same date, he says :— 

‘* As to your design for the column to be raised to the memory of Nelson, I am 
afraid you are in danger of falling into too many parts, of perfecting the detail and 
leaving the first and grand principles undigested. The first object is to make it 
applicable to Lord Nelson, and to Lord Nelson onty.* 

** Architecture cannot do this without the aid of sculpture, and common-sense says 
the principal sculpture of the monument should be the Hero to whose memory it is 
raised, and in the garb in which he won his renown, marking distinctly the period and 
the nation to which he belonged. It may be said this will not be classical. I say it 
will be classical if it be elegantly natural. We must no longer raise monuments to 
the Greeks and the Romans. The Greeks did not rear monuments to the Egyptians 
or the Persians, but to their own countrymen, and to the gods of their popular 
belief. I could say much more on this interesting subject, but have not time now.”’ 





* “In Edinburgh a column is erected they say to the memory of Nelson, but no one 
knows it until he is told.” (This alludes to the monument on the Calton Hill.) 
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strong mind continuing unimpaired nearly 
to the last; his family and limited circle 
of friends were thus privileged to enjoy the 
benefits of his conversation and enlarged 
experience for a lengthened period. In his 
retirement he buried three of his sons, at 
the respective ages of 19, 22, and 40. 
Mrs. Alexander and one son, and, we be- 
lieve, five daughters, survive him. ° 


— 
Mr. Marruew Henry Barker. *® 

June 29. Aged 56, Mr. Matthew Henry 
Barker, the author of several naval novels 
and sketches, and known under the name 
of the Old Sailor. 

He was the son of a dissenting minister, 
who for nearly half a century preached in 
the same chapel at Deptford ; and bro- 
ther to Mr. John Theodore Barker, a 
schoolmaster at the same place, who was 
the author of some papers on astronomy 
in ‘‘ Time’s Telescope’’ and the Literary 
Gazette. 

At the age of sixteen he went to sea in an 
Indiaman, after which he entered the 
Royal Navy. His highest promotion was 
acting-master of the Flamer gun-brig, 
having also served in the Investigator 
surveying vessel, and the Swan cutter ; 
but somewhat later he commanded the 
True Briton hired armed schooner, carry- 
ing despatches under Lord Keith at the 
momentous era of 1813. The war having 
terminated left him unemployed, and his 
literary aspirations then prevailed over all 
other objects. He went to Demerara, 
where he edited the Demerara Gazette, 
and on his return to England in 1823, 
published his first successful efforts as a 
chronicler of naval ‘‘ yarns,’’ with the 
title of ‘‘ The Greenwich Pensioners,’’ in 
the Literary Gazette. His next transition 
was to be editor of the Nottingham Mer- 
cury, which he conducted with much 
ability on Liberal or Whig principles from 
the autumn of 1828 to the spring of 1841. 
In this station, as in every other, he never 
forgot the spirit which ought to breathe 
throughout every department of literature, 
but in the midst of angry and violent 
politics preserved the feelings of gentle- 
manly respect, and thus conciliated the 
approbation of all ranks and parties in 
and near Nottingham,—from Lord Ran- 
cliffe, Colonel Wildman, and Mr. Mus- 
ters, and the Corporation and citizens, to 
the poorest hand working at his press. 

As an author, his productions occupy a 
broad space. Among them were ‘ Land 
and Sea Tales,’’ ‘‘ Tough Yarns,”’ ‘‘ Walks 
round Nottingham,” ‘ The Literary 
Mouse-Trap,”’ “ Hamilton King,” ‘‘ Jem 
Bunt,” ‘‘ The Victory,” ‘‘The Jolly- 
Boat,” “The Life of Nelson,’’ (penned 
with congenial feelings), ‘‘ Nights at Sea,’’ 


and hundreds of communications, in verse 
as well as prose, to the Literary ; 
Bentley’s Miscellany, various annuals, and, 
at the close of his life, the Pictorial Times 
and United Service Gazette. He wrote 
a good deal under the designations of 
Father Ambrose and The Wanderer, as 
well as that of The Old Sailor. His sea- 
pictures are replete with vigour and 
originality : and the amount of adventure 
and characteristic truth in all his naval 
scenes and portraits will long transmit his 
fame to British seamen, and the nation at 
large, as another Dibdin, infusing the 
highest sentiments of valour, patriotism, 
humanity, and good feeling into their 
souls and actions. 

Like the vast majority of his order, he 
died in harness and in poverty—all his 
toils failing to do more than support him 
in decent humility and wasted health, 
denied needful repose to recruit his 
strength, and restore him to useful labour 
and mental exertion. 

He had seen much of the world in every 
clime, and his better writings lack nothing 
of the powers of Smollett, whom he most 
nearly resembles. In the common inter- 
course of life and all his literary concerns, 
he was the most straightforward represen- 
tation of a firm-purposed, warm-hearted, 
honest man. 

A widow, in wretched health and very 
poor circumstances, survives him ; and 
also a son and daughter, the former of 
whom, having passed his life in the ser- 
vice of the General Steam Navigation 
Company, has been appointed an officer 
of the Customs by Lord John Russell. 


Rev. Cuarzes Mayo, D.C.L. 

The Rev. Charles Mayo, B.D. late 
Fellow of St. John’s college and Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, of whom a 
brief notice was given in our June number, 
p- 601, és still living. The Rev. Charles 
Mayo, D.C.L. who died at Cheam on the 
23d Feb. was his cousin, and had also been 
a Fellow of St. John’s college, Oxford. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
school under the late Mr. Cherry, and 
was elected to a scholarship at St. John’s in 
June 1810. In April 1813 he was elected 
by his college to a fellowship on the Law 
line of that society, and took the degrees 
in that faculty, viz. B.C.L. January 27, 
1817; D.C.L. Oct. 11, 1822, In the 
interval between these degrees, Dr. Mayo 
visited Switzerland, chiefly with a view of 
obtaining information as to the system of 
education pursued by Pestalozzi, a subject 
in which he ever took the most lively 
interest. He resided in the establishment 
formed by Pestalozzi for some few years, 
during which he became extremely inti- 
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mate with, and attached to, the founder of 
the new system, and acquired a perfect 
knowledge of its details. Returning to 
England, he soon after commenced an esta- 
blishment on a similar planat Cheam, where 
his success far exceeded his own expecta- 
tions or the predictions of his friends, and 
he soon found that his numbers were only 
to be limited by the extent of his accom- 
modation, which was on an extensive and 
most liberal scale. Dr. Mayo was admi- 
rably calculated for the profession of his 
choice. He was quick in the discrimina- 
tion of character, extremely kind-hearted, 
and very forbearing and considerate, but 
withal firm where resolution was required, 
and his boys knew that he was not to be 
deceived. They all loved and respected 
him, and placed confidence in him, for they 
felt that he deserved it and took an interest 
in every thing with which they were con- 
nected. There are few persons who un- 
dertake the drudgery of education because 
they like it—this Dr. Mayo did; and to 
his over anxiety and exertions in the 
cause—a cause his whole heart was in— 
may be ascribed his premature death, for 
he was not more than fifty-three or four 
when the event happened. 

Dr. Mayo wrote several pamphlets con- 
nected with his profession : we have seen— 

A Lecture on the Principles of Pestalozzi, 
May 1826; printed again in 1828, under 
the title of a Memoir of Pestalozzi. 

Observations on the Establishment and 
Direction of Infants’ Schools, 1827. 

A Sermon on Infant Education: on 
Psalm viii. 2, preached at Chelsea, and 
printed there in 1829. 

Lessons on Objects, 1830. 

Lessons on Number, 1831, 


M. Toprrer. 

Lately. At Geneva, aged 47, M. Ro- 
dolphe Topffer, a humorous author and 
artist, who produced some very well 
known works. 

A painter 4 profession, but disabled by 
ophthalmia, he studied letters, which 
helped him to translate in another shape 
his artisticalimpressions. In his works— 
the ‘* Voyage en Zigzag,’’ the ‘‘ Nouvelles 
Genevoises,”” the ‘‘ Presbytire,”? &c.— 
were many a landscape, many a caricature, 
many a graceful profile, which he would 
have thrown on canvass had he possessed 
the means. Xavier de Maistre, the author 
of the ‘‘ Lepreux” and of the ‘‘ Voyage 
autour de ma Chambre,’’ when book- 
sellers, enticed by the success of these two 
novels, besieged him with entreaties for 
other works of the same kind, simply sent 
them to M. Topffer. Still the renown of 
the latter was slow to pass the bounds of 
his native town, All the success achieved 
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at Paris by two or three series of carica- 
tures—M. Vieux-Bois, (which was repub- — 
lished in England as Mr. Oldbuck), M. 
Crepin, &c. was requisite to excite public 
curiosity as to what might be the worth of 
the more serious works of this joyous 
quizzer. 

It became then, as it were, a discovery, 
and the reputation of M. Topffer was es- 
pecially extended in families to whom he 

®gave a kind of book rare enough in all 

countries, but still more so in France ; 
books gay without being objectionable, 
and witty without immorality. This tardy 
renown did not dazzle the novelist, who 
had established a school, and who modestly 
continued his-arduous labours. He has 
just succumbed, after a cruel malady, 
leaving amongst his pupils, his friends, 
and especially his readers, many a bitter 
feeling of regret. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 24. On his passage from Van 
Diemen’s Land to England, aged 31, the 
Rey. Edmund John Pogson, D.C.L. a 
Law Fellow of St. John’s college, Oxford ; 
fourth and second surviving son of the late 
Colonel Pogson of Kesgrave House, near 
Woodbridge. 

May 8. In his 75th year, the Hon. and 
Very Rev. Henry Louis Hobart, D.D. 
Dean of Windsor and of Wolverhampton, 
Registrar of the order of the Garter, Vicar 
of Wantage, Rector of Nocton, Lincoln- 
shire, and of Haseley, Oxfordshire : uncle 
to the Earl of Buckinghamshire. He was 
the fourth and youngest son of George 
the third Earl, by Albinia, eldest daughter 
and coheir of Lord Vere Bertie, second 
son of Robert first Duke of Ancaster. 
He was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, 
M.A. 1797, D.D. 1816 ; was presented 
to the rectory of Nocton (value 560/,) in 
1815, by Lord Chancellor Eldon; ap- 
pointed to the united deaneries of Windsor 
and Wolverhampton, with the rectory of 
Haseley annexed to the former, in 1816; 
and took the vicarage of Wantage (in the 
gift of the Dean and Chapter of Windsor, 
and worth 503/. per ann.) in 1828. By 
the 3 and 4 Vict. cap. 113, sec. 43, the 
rectory of Haseley was detached from the 
deanery of Windsor on the death of Dr. 
Hobart ; and by the same clause the Rev. 
William Birkett, the curate, becomes the 
rector: after whose death the presenta- 
tion will revert to the Dean and Chapter 
of Windsor. Dr. Hobart married, in 1824, 
Charlotte Selina, second daughter of 
Richard Moore, esq. of Hampton Court 
Palace, and has left issue four daughters 
and two sons, His will was proved on 
the 5th of June, by two of his executors, 
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Captain Sir George Tyler, R.N. and Mr. 
Edmond Fitzmoore, of the Inner Temple. 
The personal estate was estimated at 
35,0007. To his widow he has bequeathed 
an annuity of 300/., in addition to the 
provisions under marriage settlement, and 
leaves to her his carriages, horses, and fur- 
niture ; the residue of his property to be 
divided amongst his children. 

May 16. At Coventry, aged 83, the 
Rev. Robert Simson, LL.B. Vicar of 
St. Michael's church, in that city. He 
was the eldest son of Robert Simson, M.D. 
a very celebrated physician of Coventry ; 
and in early life entered the military ser- 
vice, in which he was present at the me- 
morable siege of Gibraltar, in 1779. He 
was also a witness of that lamentable 
event, the loss of the Royal George, at 
Spithead, in 1782. Having afterwards 
entered the church, he was presented to 
the living of St. Michael, Coventry, in 
1793, since which period he has been a 
constant resident with his parishioners, 
his quiet and unassuming habits and de- 
portment obtaining for him the affection 
and respect of all persons, including those 
who were of different opinions on religious 
subjects. For nearly forty years he per- 
formed the whole of his clerical duties 
himself, since which time he has been 
assisted by a curate. In the year 1843, 
being the fiftieth anniversary of his in- 
cumbency, his parishioners, to testify their 
high opinion of his meritorious conduct, 
placed his portrait in their vestry. 

June 6. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
aged 34, the Rev. Thomas Henry Ben- 
jamin Bund, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, eldest and only surviving son 
of Col. Bund, of Upper Wick, near Wor- 
cester. 

Aged 56, the Rev. W. Slatter, of Rose- 
hill, near Oxford. 

June 7. At Reigate, Surrey, in his 72d 
year, the Rev. Horace Salusbury Cotton, 
formerly Ordinary of Newgate. He pre- 
viously kept a school at Cuckfield. He 
was appointed Ordinary of Newgate in 
1815; and after 25 years’ service he re- 
tired on a pension granted by the Court 
of Aldermen, in 1838. On the 20th Dec. 
in the same year, his curious collection 
of books on angling was dispersed by 
Mr. Leigh Sotheby. His favourite pursuit 
during many years had been tbe collec- 
tion of antiquities, books, and autographs, 
a large part of which was sold, and a rare 
portion has been preserved by his eldest 
son, Lynch Cotton, esq. who inherits his 
freehold estate at Reigate. By his will he 
has bequeathed to his two daughters and 
second son his personal property, with the 
residue, except £10, which he gives to his 
old servant, He married Caroline-Amelia, 
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daughter of John and Hannah Merriman, 
of Newbury: she died Feb. 7, 1842, 
aged 60. His body is placed in the family 
vault in the Old Church at Reigate. 

June 10. In Cambridge terrace, aged 
61, the Rev. Edward Trevenan, Rector 
of Drewsteignton, Devonshire, to which 
he was instituted in 1810. He married 


: March 12, 1835, Emma, third daughter of 


the late Sir William Strickland, of Boyn- 


“ton, Bart. 


June 12. At Brampton manor-house, 
near Chesterfield, aged 55, the Rev: 
Matson Vincent, M.A. Perpetual Curate 
of Brampton St. Thomas, to which he was 
— in 1832 by the Dean of Lincoln, 

e married, Nov. 4, 1835, Tabitha, second 
daughter of Mr. R. Longson, of Walton 
Works, near Chesterfield. 

June 14. At Usk, aged 62, the Rev. 
James Barnard Davies, Rector of Kemeys 
Inferior, Monmouthshire, and for many 
years an acting magistrate. He was of 
Jesus college, Oxford, M.A. 1811, and 
was presented to his living since 1836. 

June 16. Aged 83, the Rev. James Price, 
Rector of Great Munden, Herts, and for- 
merly Vicar of High Wycombe, Bucks. 
He was of Merton college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1788. He was presented to High 
Wycombe, 1784, by the Earl of Shelburne, 
and to Great Munden in 1817 by the King. 

Aged 82, the Rev. Henry Dyson, Rector 
of Wexham, Bucks. He was formerly 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1789, M.A. 1792, 
and was presented to his living in 1814 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

June 25. At Stoke-upon-Tern, Shrop- 
shire, aged 93, the Rev. Oswald Leycester, 
Rector of that parish. He was uncle to 
the late Ralph Leycester, esq. of Toft- 
hall, Cheshire, M.P. for Shaftesbury, and 
brother to the late Hugh Leycester, esq, 
K.C. one of the judges of North Wales, 
being the fifth and youngest son of Ralph 
Leycester, esq. (who was born in the 17th 
century,—1699) by Katharine, daughter 
and coheiress of Peter Gerard, esq. of Cre- 
wood, He was formerly Fellow of King’s 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1773, M.A. 1777, and was presented 
to the rectory of Stoke-upon-Tern, in 
1806, by R. Corbet, esq. He married, 
first, Mary, daughter of P. Johnson, esq. of 
Semperly, and secondly, Eliza, daughter 
of Charles White, esq. of Manchester. 

At Kidbrook Lodge, Blackheath, aged 
55, the Rev. George Robert Mountain, 
Rector of Havant, Hants. He was the 
third son of the late Right Rev. Jacob 
Mountain, D.D. Bishop of Quebec, and 
brother to the Right Rev. George Je- 
hosephat Mountain, now Bishop of Mon- 
treal, He was collated to the rectory of 
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Havant in 1825, by Dr. Tomline, then 
Bishop of Winchester. . He married Miss 
Catharine Hinchliff. 

~ June 26. At South Cockerington, Lin- 
colnshire, aged 58, the Rev. Richard Fen- 
ton, M.A. Vicar of that parish. 

June, 23. At Whitemoor, Notts, aged 
31, the Rev. William Francis Pickin, 
M.A. Fellow of Magdalene college, Ox- 
ford. 


June 29, At Cley next the Sea, Norfolk, - 


aged 47, the Rev. Charles Marcon, for 
many years Curate of that parish and 
Hanworth. 

June 30. At St. Alban’s, aged 45, the 
Rev. Joseph Burges Watson, M.A. late 
Vicar of Norton, Herts. He was of 
Emmanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 1824, 
and was presented to the vicarage of 
Norton in 1831, by J. Watson, esq. 

July 1. The Rev. Marcus Falloon, 
Rector of Layde, co. Antrim. 

July 3. At Rowdell house, Sussex, 
aged 30, the Rev. Charles Freeman Sand- 
ham. 

July 5. At his rectory, aged 65, the 
Rev. Richard Burn, Rector of the united 
parishes of Beaumont and Kirk-Andrew's 
on Eden, Cumberland, to which he was 
presented in 1815 by the Earl of Lonsdale. 

July 6. At Chatteris, Cambridgeshire, 
in the house of his son-in-law Henry 


Skeels, esq. aged 77, the Rev. Henry 
Clark, 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Jan. 18. At the residence of his son- 
in-law Mr. E. Moseley, Upper Glouces- 
ter-st. aged 73, Thomas Beeby, esq. late 
of Camberwell. 

April 10. At her residence, Somers 
Town, aged 71, Lucy, relict of Thomas 
Roberson, esq. late Town Clerk of Oxford. 

May 29. In Hyde Park-gardens, aged 
47, Capt. Sir Spencer Lambart Hunter 
Vassall, R.N., K.-H. He was the eldest 
son of Lieut.-Colonel Spencer Thomas 
Vassall, (who was mortally wounded at 
the storming of Monte Video, in South 
America,) by the daughter of the Rev. D. 
Evans, D.D. He attained the rank of 
Captain in the Royal Navy in 1837 ; and 
received the honour of knighthood from 
her present Majesty, in 1838. 

June 10. At the residence of Capt. 
Fowle, Greenwich, aged 30, Miss Jane 
Grant Wilkinson. She committed suicide 
by taking enough of the essential oil of 
almonds to destroy eight persons. Ver- 
dict, ‘‘ Temporary Derangement.”’ 

June 13. Aged 25, Peter Edward, 
second surviving son of J. W. Warren, 
esq. of oe Kentish Town. 
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At an advanced age, Thomas Garratt, 
esq. of Newington Green. saiilihi 

At: Walworth, Hannah, relict af .Wil- 
liam Osborne, esq. p 

June 14. In Park-road, Regent’s Park, 
in her 82d year, Lady Jane, Muirhead, 
great-aunt of the Duke of Atholl,. .She 
was the only surviving daughter,of John 
the third Duke, by his cousin Lady Char- 
lotte Murray, only surviving child,.of 
James second Duke of Atholl. She was 
born Dec. 2, 1764, and married.at Bath, 
Aug. 8, 1785, John Grosset Muirhead, 
esq. of Breadisholm, co, Lanark, who 
died in 1836, having had no issue. 

At Hammersmith, aged 92, Mary; 
widow of James Moss, esq. and dau. of 
the late John Walford, esq. 

At the house of his grandfather Tho- 
mas Acocks, esq. of Sussex-gardens, 
William-Acocks, only son of the late 
William Marris, esq. of Gray’s-inn-square. 

June 15. At Oxford-terrace, Hyde 
Park, aged 61, Elizabeth wife of William 
Courtney, esq. 

In Devonshire-road, Wandsworth-road, 
aged 35, Capt. John Percival Robinson. 

At Camberwell, aged 62, James Puckle, 


esq. 

In Milner-sq. Islington, aged 69, George 
Whiteley, esq. late of London-st. 

June 17. At St. Thomas’s-sq. Hack- 
ney, John Giberne, esq. of Bond-st. for 
many years wine merchant to his late 
Majesty George the Fourth’s Household, 

June 18. Aged 92, Mary, widow of 
Wm. West, esq. of West-sq. Southwark. 

In the Brixton-road, the relict of 
Ambrose Bourdon, esq. 

In Great Cumberland-pl. Hyde Park, 
Mary, widow of Sir John Peter, K.M.H. 

June 19. At Hampstead, aged 18, 
Ellen, fourth dau. of the late George 
Raikes, esq. of Felbridge, Surrey. 

Aged 48, Ellen, wife of Henry Davis, 
esq. of Upper Bedford-pl. 

At North Brixton, aged 43, James 
Kinloch Walker, esq. 

In Bloomsbury-sq. aged 58, William 
Blackburn, of Lincoln’s-inn, esq. eldest 
son of the late William Blackburn, esq. 
of Southwark. 

Mary, wife of J. C. Farebrother, esq. 
of Lambeth. 

June 20. Aged 23, Mr. Samuel But- 
ler, son of Mr, Butler, chemist, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. It appeared that he had 
formed a strong attachment to a young 
lady, to whom he wished to be married, 
but his father proposed a short delay as 
he considered him too young and the lady 
was much younger; this produced great 
excitement, and he poisoned himself by 
taking prussic acid, Verdict, “ Temporary 


Insanity.’ 
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In River-st. Myddelton-sq. aged 53, 
Hilliard Alton, esq. her Majesty’s Vice 
Consul for the Island of Terceira, Azores. 

At Dalston, aged 19, Emily, wife of 
W. P. Inglis, esq. and youngest dau. of 
R, Aldridge, esq. of the same place. 

Agee 54, Caroline, wife of B. H. 
Smart, esq. of Connaught-terrace. 

In Old Millman-st, aged 67, Miss 
Lawes. 

At Stamford Hill, aged 74, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, late of Great St. Helen’s. 

Aged 60, Robert Benson, esq. of Sus- 
sex-sq. formerly of Liverpool. 

June 21. At his brother’s residence, 
Stamford Hill, aged 71, John Windus, 
esq. formerly of Broad-street-buildings. 

At Crouch End, Hornsey, aged 73, 
John Grant, esq. 

June 22. At Chester-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, Caroline-Sophia, fourth dau. of 
James Gordon Murdoch, esq. 

At Mr. Benton’s, Abchurch-lane, aged 
64, James Edmondson, esq. of Bournes,; 
Cumberland, and Desford, Leicestershire. 

June 23. At Camberwell, aged 82, 
Nicholas Byerley, esq. 

June 24. At the house of her friend 
Miss E. Jones, Duke-st. Portland-place, 
aged 65, Sarah-Dorothea, relict of Chris- 
topher Broome, esq. late of Whitehill, 
Great Berkhampstead. 

At the house of his son-in-law Mr. 
Meyrick, Eastbourne-terr. Hyde Park, 
aged 55, James James, esq. of Aylesbury, 
solicitor. 

June 26. Ranulph, youngest son of 
Charles Cooley Craven, esq. of Harley- 
ford-pl. Kennington. 

At Marlborough-terr. Old Kent-road, 
aged 68, Mary, widow of Ambrose Ward, 
esq. of Court-lodge, Yalding, Kent. 

At Red Lion-sq. aged 59, Mr. P. Davis, 
who committed suicide by cutting his 
throat. Verdict: ‘*That the deceased gen- 
tleman destroyed himself while in a state 
of temporary insanity, brought on by his 
misfortunes in business, but more parti- 
cularly his having been robbed by a confi- 
dential clerk.” 

June 27. At Kent-terr. Regent’s Park, 
aged 65, Thomas Richard Toker, esq. Post 
Capt. (1813), second son of the late John 
Toker, esq. of the Oaks, Ospringe, Kent. 
He was midshipman in the Defence at the 
battle of the Nile, and senior Lieut. of the 
Colossus at Trafalgar, for which he was 
made Commander Dec. 24, 1805. In 
1808 he was appointed to the Cruiser 18, 
and captured two privateers on the Baltic 
station. He was promoted to post rank 
Dec. 4, 1813, and after the peace com- 
manded the Tartarus 20, Perseus 22, and 
Tamar 28. 

Lately. In Eaton-pl. Mrs, F, Webb, 
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of Adwell, Oxfordshire, only dau. of the 
late E. Webb. esq. Cote-house, Glouces- 
—, mony youre a for Gloucester. 

n London, of paralysis, 77, Mrs. 
Susan B. Fletcher, formerly of Wingitan, 
Jamaica. 

In Sloane-st. Chelsea, Mr. Thomas 
Downing, Collector of St. George’s Hos- 
pital upwards of 29 years. 

July 1. At Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, aged 
66, Wm. Moore, esq. formerly a partner in 
the house of Bicknell and Moore, Old 
Bond-st. 

July 2. A few days after his arrival 
from Sydney, Constantina Talbot Crichton, 
esq. son of Sir Alexander Crichton. 

July 3. In Cheapside, aged 47, Richard 
Standly, esq. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. Anne, widow of 
Capt. Mayotty, of the East India Co.’s ser- 
vice. She was passionately attached to her 
husband, who died about six weeks since. 
Since that period she had given way to the 
greatest despondency, and persisted in visit- 
ing the grave of her husband daily. On 
Wednesday last she again went to the 
Kensal-green Cemetery, accompanied by 
a sculptor, with whom she made arrange- 
ments for the erection of a tomb to the 
memory of Capt. Mayotty. On her re- 
turn to her residence she was immediately 
seized with such a violent paroxysm of 
grief that it threw her into a strong con- 
vulsive fit, which terminated in death. 
Verdict : ‘‘ Natural Death.” 

July 4. At her brother’s, South-parade, 
Chelsea, aged 68,!Mrs. Catherine Rush, 
dau. of the late Rev. Montague Rush, of 
Heckfield, Hants. 

At Lavender-hill, aged 55, Elizabeth 
Dorothy, relict of Wm. Henry West, esq. 

July 5. Aged 54, Mr. William Bone, 
second surviving son of the late Henry 
Bone, esq. R.A. 

July 6. At Hackney, aged 79, Mrs. 
Hole. 

July 7. At Apsley House, Arthur, 
infant son and heir of Lord Charles Wel- 
lesley, and grandson of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

Brerxs.—June 16. At Woolhampton 
rectory, aged 74, Harriet, widow of the 
Rev. L. G. Halton, Rector of Thruxton, 
Hants. 

June 25. At St. Leonard’s-hill, near 
Windsor, aged 75, Elizabeth Sophia, relict 
of Major-General Charles Amadée d’Har- 
court, Marquis d’ Harcourt, peer of France, 
daughter and heiress of Richard Bard 
Harcourt, esq. of Pendley, Herts. She 
died from the effects of a large quantity 
of laudanum, taken in mistake for a 
draught of medicine. The Marquis d’ Har- 
court was killed by a fall from his horse 
in 1831, (See — rs vol, CI, ii, 








474.) The body of the Marquise was in- 
terréd on the 1st July in the family vault 
at Aldbury, Herts. The chief mourners 
were her two sons, le Comte George d’ Har- 
court, who married the daughter of le 
Comte de St. Aulaire, the French Am- 
bassador ; and W. B. Harcourt, esq. who 
is united to the eldest daughter of the Hon. 
Colonel Cavendish; and le Comte de 
Castris, her son-in-law. 
Bucxs.—June 15. At Olney, aged 31, 
George Thomas Gauntlett, esq. M.R.C.S. 
oungest son of the late Rev. Henry 
Banntlett, Vicar of that place. 
CamBripGe.—Mareh 31. Aged 23, 
Charles-Woodcock, eldest son of the late 
W. W. Hayward, esq. of Cambridge. 
May 10. In her 55th year, Katherine 
Frances, widow of Swann Hurrell, esq. of 
Foxton, and youngest daughter of the late 
Charles Finch, esq. of Cambridge. 
Cuesnire.—July 1. Aged 87, Mr. 
Henry Uindley of Stockport, formerly an 
extensive manufacturer in that town. 
At Chester, aged 79, Mary, relict of 
Capt. Drake of the Royal Marines. 
CornwaLi.—June 11. Aged 18, 
Richard Henry Gurney, youngest son of 
the late Richard Gurney, esq. Tregony. 
June 19. At Falmouth, on his return 
from Madeira, aged 45, Thomas-Kington 


Bayly, esq. of Clifton, Glouc. 
June 27. At Alverne Hill, Penzance, 
aged 70, Henry Husband, esq. 
CuMBERLAND.—April 11. John Moor- 
house, esq. of Newton, by being thrown 


from his horse. He was a young gentle- 

tman highly respected, and had lately 

become possessed of a large fortune left 

to him by his late uncle, Thomas Bous- 

field, esq. of Newton Rigg House. Mr. 

4 has left a young widow, but no chil- 
n. 


Devon.—WMarch 22. At her niece’s, 
Plymouth, in her 90th year, Margaret, 
sister of the late J. Willson, esq. of Rom- 
ford. 

March 26. At Plymouth, in her 81st 
year, Mary-Moy, relict of John Mark, esq. 
of Liskeard, Cornwall, and eldest daughter 
of the late Gill Badeley, esq. of Bath. 

June 20. At Belle-vue, near Exeter, 
Francis Cross, esq. son of the late George 
Cross, esq. of Duryard, near Exeter. 

June 26. At Belmont, Torquay, aged 
77, Honoratus Legh Thomas, esq. F.R.S. 
late of Leicester-place. 

June 27. At Culmstock, aged 37, 
Alfred Dunsford, esq. surgeon. 

June 28. At Paignton, aged 67, James 
Domville, M.D. formerly of Greenwich 
Hotgea, and Deputy Medical Inspector 
of Royal Naval Hospitals and Fleets; 
father of the Rev. D. E. Domyville, of 
Chritt’s coll. Camb, 
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July, At Exeter, agéd 86, Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Trout- 
beck, of Blencoe, formerly King’s Chap- 
lain at Boston, in Massachusets, North 
America. 

July 2, At Exeter, aged 75, Mra. 
Frances Granger, sister of Vice-Adm. 
Granger, and of the late Edmund Granger, 
esq. of Exeter. 

leanor, widow of Rey. F. Belfield, of 
Primley Hill, in this co. 

July 9. Samuel Pitman’, ésq. surgéon, 
of Sandford, son of James Pitman, esq. of 
Dunchideock House. 

Dorset.—April 5. At Grange, aged 
81, Elizabeth, widow of John Bond, esq. 
M.P. for Corfe Castle. She was the sole 
dau. and heir of John Lloyd, esq. of Cen- 
coed, co. Cardigan, was married in 1794, 
and left a widow in 1824, having had issue 
two sons and two daughters. 

June 10. At Swanage, aged 65, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Lieut.-Col. White, C.B. 

June 19. At Bourton, aged 63, John 
Burfitt, esq. 

June 21. At Stalbridge, Jemima, fourth 
dau. of John Seymour, esq. 

July 10. Aged 63, Charlotte-Maty, 
wife of the Rev. Blackley Cooper, of Lic- 
combe rectory, Dorset. 

Durnam. — Lately. Mr. Thomas 
Jennett, of Stockton-upon-Tees, book- 
seller and printer. He was, it is believed, 
of a yeomanry family resident at of near 
Ormesby, in Cleveland. At a very early 

zage he was taken into the shop of Mr. 
Robert Christopher, then an eminent and 
wealthy bookseller at Stockton-on-Teés ; 
and he was afterwards taken into partner- 
ship by his master, by whose death, in 
1819, he became sole proprietor of the 
business, and, although a man of véry 
different abilities and acquirements, even- 
tually rose to a position of great popu- 
larity and considerable respect at Stock- 
ton. He was not a person of literary 
attainments; but his exceeding good 
nature, and his “ affection for Stockton, 
and all that pertained thereto,’ amply 
compensated for the want of it. He was 
twice mayor of Stockton (first in 1819, 
and, subsequently, a few years beforé his 
death) ; and on the day of his funeral the 
town testified its respect by an order for 
closing all the shops. 

Essex.—May 30. At the rectory- 
house, Ashen, Margaret, youngest sister 
of the Rev. Edm. Squire. 

At Pebmarsh, aged 36, Emmi, wife of 
John Start, esq. 

GuiovucesteR.—May 29. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 68, Lieut.-Col. William Ireland 
Jones, late of the Madras service, from 
which he retired in 1825. 

June 13, At Glifton, Ann, second dau. 
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of the late Richard Rogers, esq. of 


June 15, Aged 15, George Henry Kin- 
naird Dana, only son of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Dana, of Winterbourne House, and 
cousin to Lord Kinnaird. 

June 21. Atthe residence of her brother- 
in-law, the Rev. Edward Palling, Adsett 
House, Westbury-upon- Severn, Mary, 
— dau. the late Rev. George 

ayward, Rural Dean of the Deanery of 
Stonehouse, and for many years magis- 
trate of the co. of Gloucester. 

June 25, At Somerset-sq. Bristol, aged 
75, Frances, third dau. of the late Thomas 
Maundrell, esq. of Blackland House, Wilts. 

June 27. Lucy, wife of Philip John 
Ducarel, esq. of Newland House, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Crossman, Rec- 
tor of West Monkton and Blagdon, So- 
mersetshire. 

June 28, At his house in College-green, 
Bristol, aged 54, Mr. William Strong, 
bookseller. His celebrity as a bibliopo- 
list, acquired by persevering application 
and industry, placed him in the first rank 
of his profession. Nor was his correct 
taste in the fine arts and articles of verth 
less conspicuous. These qualities, united 


to his character for high moral worth, en- 


deared him to a large circle of friends, by 
whom his memory will long be held in 
respect. He died a widower, and childless. 

June 29, At Kingsdown, Bristol, aged 
28, after a short illness, Maria Georgina 
Nicolay. 

June 30. At Clifton, aged 90, Mrs. 
Hamilton Lambart. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 81, 
Judith, widow of David Bernard, esq. of 
Jamaica. 

At Bristol, Mr. Henry Williams, late 
ironmonger, of Newport. Mr. Williams 
was one of those who were wounded while 
protecting the Westgate against the me- 
morable attack of the Chartists, for which 
he received 20/. per annum to the time of 
his decease, 

July 7. At Clifton, aged 31, John 
eldest son of the late Rev. John Dennis, 
A.B. of Budleigh Salterton. 

Hants.—March 20, Margaret Frances, 
wife of Francis Worsley, esq. of Birch- 
field, Isle of Wight, and late of Thames 
Ditton. 

June 6. At the house of her son-in- 
law, at Southsea, aged 57, Honor Edg- 
cumbe, widow of George Towry West, 
esq. formerly of the Admiralty Office, 
Somerset House. 

June l4. At Shirley, Southampton, 

78, Dorothy-Fryer, relict of J.C. 

yde, esq. formerly of the Hon. Com- 
prny.s Secrios at the East India-house. 

7, At Ridgway House, near 
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Lymington, aged 64, William Gaven, esq. 
of that place, and of Armagh, co. Sligo. 

June19. At Andover, aged 54, Sabina, 
wife of William Hawkins Heath, esq: 
banker, and youngest dau. of John 
D’Oyly Hutchins, esq. late of Porton, 
Wilts, and of Penton Lodge, near Ando- 
ver. 

June 21. At Portsmouth, the wife of 
Lieut. C. H. Lapidge, formerly Lieut. 
and Comm. of H.M.’s brig Pantaloon. 

July 2. At Southampton, aged 86, 
Selina, widow of the Rev. W. Hony, 
Vicar of Liskeard, Cornwall. 

July 3. At Ashling-hovse, aged 82, 
Sophia, relict of the Rev. Dr. Wm. Mor- 
gan, of Greenwich. 

July 5. At Shirley, near Southamp- 
ton, aged 64, George-Maunsel Shield, esq. 
of Rochester. 

Hereroro.—Lately. At Walford, 
aged 79, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. F. 
Marston, Vicar of Stokesay, near Ludlow. 

Herts.—Nov. 13. At High Elms, 
near Watford, aged 72, John Ryley, esq. 
formerly of Bengal Civil Service, and for 
nearly thirty years a magistrate for the 
county of Hertford. 

June 23. At Norcott Court, aged 26, 
Margaret-Smart, only dau. of the late 
John Loxley, esq. 

Kent.—June 11. At his residence in 
the Dock-yard, Chatham, aged 56, M. B. 
Mends, esq. storekeeper; also, on the 
15th, aged 52, Mrs. Mends, his wife. 

June 18. Aged 46, Wm. Howkins, 
esq. late of Crofton Lodge, Orpington. 

June 21. At Woolwich, aged 56, Mr. 
James Marsh. He was the inventor of the 
test for arsenic, now generally used in me- 
dical jurisprudence. He held the situa- 
tion of practical chemist at the Royal Ar- 
senal, Woolwich, and was assistant to Dr. 
Faraday, at the Royal Military Academy. 
He has left a widow and family. 

June 24. At Dover, Eleanor West, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. William Toke, of 
Godington. 

June 30. At Eltham, Mary-Ann, 
eldest dau. of James Vogan, ~ 

Lately. At Canterbury, aged 73, Miss 
Affra Rouse Elsted, formerly of Romney. 

July 6. At Tonbridge Wells, aged 17, 
Madeline-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
John King, esq. of Brighton. 

Lancaster.—June 18. At Brook 
House, Waterloo, near Liverpool, aged 
70, Charles Horsfall, esq. 

Lately. In the Royal Infirmary, Man- 
chester, from severe concussion of the 
brain, caused by a fall in the hurdle-race 
the day previous, aged 29, J. M. Byrne, 
esq. of Tenbury, Wore. leaving a young 
widow to lament his untimely end. 


July 3, Aged 46, Martha, wife of 
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Daniel Dronsfield, esq. of Werneth 
House, O é 

At Everton, aged 62, Mr. James P. 
Phoenix, late librarian at the Liverpool 
Lyceum Library, which institution he had 
faithfully served for a period of 40 years. 

Mippiesex.—Junel5. At East Acton, 
suddenly, while superintending the making 
of a rick of hay, Mr. Peter Grillion, the 
well-known proprietor of Grillion’s Hotel, 
Albemarle-st. Piccadilly. 

At Page Green, Tottenham, after along 
illness, much respected, aged 78, George 
Capper,. esq. many years at the head of 
the firm of George Capper and Nephews, 
merchants, Crosby-square. 

July 1. At Harrow, Emily B., youngest 
dau. of Clement Tudway, esq. of Ends- 
leigh-st. Tavistock-sq. 

July 2. At Teddington, aged 56, Wil- 
liam Levitt Hedding, esq. late of the 35th 
Foot. 

July 5. At Teddington, aged 20, Re- 
becca, youngest dau. of Mr. A. Cosser, of 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth. 

Lately. At Castlebar Hill, Ealing, aged 
67, Elizabeth-Ann, Lady Wetherall, relict 
of Gen. Sir Frederick Wetherall, G.C.H., 
and dau. of the late W. Mair, esq. of 
Colby House, Kensington. 

Norroik.— March 31. At Norwich, 
aged 61, Mr. G. Edwards, late Alderman 
of that city. 

June 5. At Catton, aged 79, Robert 
Longe, esq. a Deputy Lieut. of this county. 

At Martham, aged 77, Wm. Rising, 
esq. a justice of the peace. 

June 6, At Marsham, aged 35, George 
William Danby Palmer, esq. eldest son of 
G. D. Palmer, esq. of Great Yarmouth. 

June 8. At Denton, Esther, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Edward Hickman. 

June 14. At Watlington, aged 85, Wil- 
liam Dowsing, esq. for forty years Church- 
warden of that parish. 

SaLor.—Lately. At Belle Vue, near 


Shrewsbury, aged 90, Mrs. Lane, dau. of 


— Sir C. Leighton, Bart. of Loton- 
rk. 

Somersret.—June 28. At Milverton, 
aged 68, Charles Trevor, esq. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 83, Miss Mary 
Williams, of Belvedere. 

In Bath, aged 78, Hannah, relict of 
S.P. Boileau, esq. of Carnarvon, North 
Wales. 

At Bath, Mary, only dau. of J. M. 
Nooth, M.D., F.R.S. 

At Bath, aged 30, Elizabeth, wife of 
W. Hunt, esq. 

Starrorp. — June 21. At Warslow 
hall, aged 78, Eleanor, relict of Major 
Carige, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service. 

July 3 At Lichfield, aged 38, Eliza- 
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beth, relict of the Rev. John Oldershaw, 
LL.D., Vicar of Tarvin, Cheshire, :and 
dau. of the late Rev. William Inge, M.A., 
Precentor of Lichfield Cathedral, and 
Rector of Brereton, Cheshire. 

Lately. Samuel Barber, esq. of Walsall, 
who has bequeathed to the General Hos- 
pital, Birmingham, 500/.; Queen Mary's 
School, Walsall, 500/.; Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, Edgbaston, 5007. ; the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 5002,; the 
Church Missionary Society, 500/.; the 
Church Pastoral Aid Society, 500/.; St. 
Peter’s Church, Walsall, 2007. ; the Parish 
Church of Cannock, 100/.; and the Blue 
Coat and National School, Walsall, 1007. 

Surrotx.—July 3. At Walsham-le- 
Willows, aged 77, Jane, relict of Daniel 
Vautier, esq. R.N. of Hainault Forest, 
Walthamstow. 

SurrEy.—June 13. At Richmond, 
aged 79, Mrs. Thuillier, formerly of Bath, 
and relict of John Thuillier, esq. of Cadiz. 

June 16. At Ditton-park, aged 37, the 
Hon. Jane-Caroline Scott-Montagu, third 
dau. of the late Lord Montagu, and sister 
to the Countess of Home. 

At Croydon, aged 83, John Norrish, 


esq. ;, 

June 20. At Guildford, aged 83, Mrs. 
Tinkler, relict of W. Tinkler, esq. of 
Chilworth. 

June 25. At Grove-house, Battersea, 
aged 21, Duncan M‘Kellar, esq. 

At the residence of Capt. Carew, of 
Beddington Park, aged 12, P. M. Shaw 
Stewart, son of Capt. Houston Stewart, 
R.N., accidentally shot from his clothes 
catching the trigger of a gun. 

At Weybridge, aged 80, James Taylor, 
esq. 
June 26. At Godalming, William Keen, 
esq. banker. 

June 30, At Norwood, Henry Langton, 
esq. of Margate, and late of Maidenhead. 

July 5. At Chobham, William, eldest 
and only surviving son of the late Thomas 
Newman, esq. 

Sussex.—June 15. At Mr. Wyatt’s, 
St. Leonard’s, aged 76, Elizabeth, widow 
of John Whichelo, esq. formerly of 
Brighton. 

June 21. At Brighton, Miss Elizabeth 
Hunter, niece of the late Mrs. Adm, 
Hunter. 

June 24. At Bexhill, near Hastings, 
aged 39, Mr. William Peacock, solicitor, 
late of Carlton Chambers, Regent-street. 

June 25. At Brighton, Catherine, wife 
of Thomas Knox Holmes, esq. 

July 5, At Worthing, aged 31, Sarah- 
Jane, youngest dau. of James Scovell, 
esq. of Ulster-place, Regent’s Park. 

July 6. At St. Leonard’s, aged 38, 
Walpole George Eyre, esq. late of the 
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Royal Fusiliers, nephew of Henry Samuel 
Eyre, esq. of Bryanston-sq. 

At Chichester, aged 69, Nancy, the 
only surviving sister of John-Voyse 
Hodge, esq. 

Warwick.—June 26. At Leamington, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. Samuel Sandys, 
Rector of Southam. 

At Warwick-house, Leam- 
ington, aged 74, J. Rotton, esq. late 
Receiver-General of the Excise. 

Wi1ts.— June 12. At Trowbridge, John 
Clark, esq. formerly one of the principal 
manufacturers of that town, and for the 
last twelve years avery active magistrate of 
Wilts. 

June 16. At Alvedistone, aged 66, Mrs, 
Mary Rebbeck. 

At Trowbridge, aged 38, Maria-Sims, 
wife of the Rev. S. Martin. 

June 18. At Broad Chalke, aged 70, 
G. B. Young, esq. 

Lately. At a Kingston, 
Charles-Donald, only child of the Rev. 
Chas. Harwood Poore, Vicar, and Minor 
Canon of Winchester. 

Accidentally drowned whilst bathing, 
aged 15, George, the eldest son of Robert 
Mackrell, esq. of Salisbury. 

July 2. At the rectory, Pewsey, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Hon. and Rev. Frederick 
Pleydell Bouverie, Canon of Salisbury. 
She was the third dau. of the late Sir 
Richard Joseph Sullivan, Bart., was mar- 
ried in 1814, and had a very numerous 
family. 

York.— May 25. Aged 63, Mr. Thomas 
Benson Pease, one of the aldermen of 
Leeds, the senior partner in the eminent 
firm of Pease, Heaton, and Co., stuff-mer- 
chants, and uncle to Mr. W. Aldam, jun. 
one of the representatives of the town. He 
was a Member of the Society of Friends. 

June 30. At Leeds, aged 62, Hannah, 
wife of Mr. George Ibbotson, of Sowerby 
Bridge, and formerly of Brighouse, both 
near Halifax, solicitor, eldest surviving son 
of the late Rev. Adam Ibbotson, of Kil- 
ham, near Driffield, Vicar of Garton-on- 
the-Wolds. 

July. At Hull, aged 73, Mary, relict 
of George Fielding, esq. M.D. 

July 2. Jessica-Jemima, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. George Wyatt, Rector of 
Burghwallis. 

July 5. At Scarborough, 
Henry, youngest son of Henry 
esq., formerly of that place. 

Waes.—June 7. At Liandilo-fach, 
near Pontardulais, aged 117, John Mathews, 
labourer, leaving a dau. nearly 90, several 
grand-children and great grand-children, 
and the children of great grand-children. 

June 21. Aged 46, Samuel Lewin, esq. 
of Womaston House, Radnorsh, 


ed 39, 
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Aged 75, Mrs. Frances Edwards, of the 
Grove, near Liansaintfraid, Montgomerysh. 

Lately. At St. Thomas’s Green, Haver- 
fordwest, aged 94, Miss Shewins. 

At Carmarthen, William Graham, an 
individual well known about that town 
for his eccentric and caustic humour. 
He was the protegé of Sir James Graham, 
the late Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, to whom he was nearly allied, and 
who allowed him up to his death 40/. per 
annum. It was the foible of the deceased 
to claim—and in several instances. the 
claim was allowed—relationship with 
several of the Scotish nobility, in par- 
ticular with the Duke of Montrose. In 
early life he was a clerk in the banking- 
house of Henderley, in London; but his 
erratic and eccentric disposition was found 
to disqualify him for the sedentary labours 
of the desk ; and he was ultimately rusti- 
cated in this part of the country (Carmar- 
then), where he has spent the greater part 
of a long and harmless life. 

ScorLanp.—May 7. At Glasgow, 
William Meikleham, esq. LL.D. Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University. 

June 8. At Skaldon, Ayrshire, Sir 
Alexander Montgomery Cunninghame, the 
7th Bart. of Corsehill in that county 
(1672). He was the son of Sir James 
Montgomery Cunninghame, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1837. He is now succeeded by 
his brother Thomas. 

IRFLAND.—April7. Robert Heineky, 
esq. proprietor of the Bilton Hotel, Sack- 
ville-street. He came by his death by 
taking a large dose of laudanum. 


May 31. At Dublin, Francis Pren- 
dergast, esq. Registrar of the Court of 
Chancery. 

June ll. Aged 56, the Hon. Thomas 


Ffrench, of St. Brandon’s, Galway, brother 
of Lord Ffrench. 

June 15. At Kingstown, aged 78, 
Rachel, dau. of Mark Scott, esq. of Mo- 
hubber, Tipperary, and niece to John, 
first Earl of Clonmel. 

June 20. At the Royal Barracks, 
Dublin, Capt. Nicholas Pelham Giveen, 
70th Reg. 

June 26. Aged 84, Mrs. Abigail Knott, 
a highly esteemed member of the Society 
of Friends, and relict of William Knott, 
esq. of Rathangan. 

Jersey.—June 21. At St. Peter’s 
Villa, aged 75, James Rodd, esq. of Dod- 
discombsleigh, one of the Magistrates for 
Devonshire. 

East Inpirs.—Dec. 31. Of wounds 
received at Ferozeshah, Colonel James 
Maclaren, of the 16th Grenadier Bengal 
N. Inf. He was a cadet of 1808, and at- 
tained the rank of Major 1833.° He was 
nominated Aide-de-camp to the Queen, 








with the rank of Colonel, in the Gazette 
(sinee his death) of the 3d April. 

March 22. At Chukkoke, Ensign James 
Laing, 15th Regt. of Inf., youngest son of 
the Rev. Dr. Laing, of Brighton. 

March 27. Near Bellary, Mary, wife of 
Capt. James Jackson; 14th Madras N. I. 

‘arch 29. At Bellary, Lieut.-Col. 
Francis H. Ely, 6th Regt. N. I. 
| April 15. At Mangalore, aged 21, 
Lieut. H. Hickman, 34th Madras Light 
Inf. youngest son of R. Hickman, esq. 
of Old-Swinford, Wore. 

Apriiié. At Coroth, on the Malabar 
coast, Lieut. C. G. Smith, H. M. 25th 
Regt. which he joined as Ensign in 1837. 
He destroyed himself while on a shooting 
excursion with some brother officers. 

4pril 18. At Calcutta, Caroline, wife 
of F. W. Simms, esq. civil engineer, 
and dau. of H. Nutting, esq. of Islington. 

April 22, At Calicut, Harry Gough, 
Senior Lieut. 25th Regt., eldest son of 
Richard Gough, esq. of Kibworth House, 
co. Leicester, 

April 23, At Neneva Ellia, Ceylon, 
Henry, third son of the Rev. Frederick 
Peel, Rector of Willingham, Lincolnshire. 

April 27. At Meerut, aged 27, Francis- 
Digby Willoughby, Capt. 9th Royal 
Lancers, second son of H. Willoughby, 
esq. of Birdsall, Yorkshire. 

May 2. At Surat, Bombay, John 
Gordon, esq. Collector at Surat. He 
arvived in India as a writer, on the 23d 
Jan. 1828. It was as deputy postmaster, 
and afterwards as postmaster-general, that 
Mr. Gordon was best known to the com- 
munity. 

May 20. At Bombay, Capt. Philip 
Charles Newton Amiel, Ist Grenadier 
Regiment Native Inf. youngest son of the 
late Capt. H. S. Amiel, of the 7th Hussars. 

June 2. On his passage to England, 
within a few miles of Aden, Lieut. John 
Adee Curtis, Bombay Eng. second sur- 
viving son of John Adee Curtis, esq. of 
Dorking. 

West Inpies.—March 14. At Nassau, 
New Providence, Capt. George Bartley, 
2d West India Regt., second son of the 
late Sir Robert Bartley, K.C.B., having 
survived his youngest brother, who was 
killed at Sobraon, but 32 days. 

April 11, At Providence, aged 76, the 
Hon. James Fenner, for many years Go- 
vernor of Rhode Island. 

Asroav.—Dec. 20. At Wellington, 
New Zealand, aged 24, Harold John 
M‘Leod, third and youngest son of John 
Norman M‘Leod, of Macleod. 

Jan. 11. In Hobart Town, Van Die- 
men’s Land, aged 50, Matthew Forster, 
esi T acveed of the Legislative Council, 
ind ‘omptroller General, 


OsITUARY. 


-work, the ‘‘ Flora of Shetland.’’ 


[ Aug. 


Feb. 21. At Monte Video, An 
Lewis Vanzetti, esq., Master of her 
jesty’s ship Eagle. 

Feb, 22. On board Her Majesty's ship 
Herald, in the Pacific, aged 23, Mr. 
Edmonstone, botanist to the expedition. 
A loaded rifle being accidentally touched 
by one of the men, it went off and 
through his head, killing him instantly. 
He had lately been elected Botanical Pro- 
fessor of the Andersonian University of 
Glasgow, and was the author of — 

is 
remains were buried on shore on the fol- 
lowing day. 

March 9. _At Valparaiso, aged 23, 
Thomas-Bond, second son of the Rev. 
John Buck, of Hampton Lucy, co. Warw. 

April1. In Switzerland, Col. Charles 
Frederick Wild, C.B., of the Bengal ser- 
vice. He was a Cadet in 1805; and was 
appointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 13th N. 
Infantry in 1833. 

April 2. At sea, four days from the 
Cape, on his passage home, aged 19, James 
S. W. Atkinson, Lieut. R.A., third son of 
the Rev. T. D. Atkinson, Vicar of 
Rugeley. 

Aprilll. Qn his passage from India, 
off St. Helena, aged 33, Capt. John Sur- 
man, of the 15th Hussars, son of Capt. 
Surman, of Petty France, leaving a wife 
and five children to lament his premature 
death. He entered the regiment as Cor- 
net in 1835. 

April 16. In the district of George, 
Cape of Good Hope, Alfred Taylor, esq., 
late of Highbury-terrace. He was acci- 
dentally drowned in the attempt to save 
the life of one of his servants. 

At Monte Video, Catherine De Cardig- 
non, wife of John Greenway, esq. and 
dau. of John Hunter, esq. American ex- 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Brazil. 

April 24. 


At Nassau, Mary, the be- 
loved wife of the Hon. John Campbell 
Lees, Chief Justice of the Bahamas, and 
eldest daughter of the late Hon, William 


Vesey Mannin 
the same island. 

May 5. At Quebec, Lower Canada, aged 
81, the Hon. James Kerr, late one of the 
Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
that Province. He was called to the bar 
at the Inner Temple, July 8, 1791. 

May 6. At Dusseldorff, Henry Comyns 
Berkeley, esq., formerly of Lincoln’s-inn. 
He was one of the sons of the late Rev. 
Dr. Berkeley, Vicar of Writtle, in Essex. 

May 7. At Madeira, aged 22, James 
Henry Barclay, esq., Ensign 93d High- 
landers, youngest son of Capt, Barclay, 
R.N. of Dysart, Fyfe. 

May 15, At Paris, Elizabeth, wife of 


formerly Chief Justice of 








1846.] 


William Leck, esq., late of Norbury Park, 
§ . She was a Miss Jennings, a ce- 
lebrated beauty. 

May 21. Of apoplexy, at Geneva, while 
on a tour in Switzerland, aged 44, Major 
Richard Dowell, late of the Madras ser- 
vice. He was appointed Captain of the 
52nd N. Inf. in 1832, 

May 23. At Gibraltar, Capt. Thomas 
Mostyn, 54th Regt., fourth son of the 
late Sir Edward Mostyn of Talacre, Flint- 
shire, Bart. He entered the regiment as 
Ensign in 1836. 

May 27. At Milan, aged 25, the Hon. 
Elias Robert Plunkett, second son of the 
Earl and Countess of Fingall, He en- 
tered the army in the 60th Rifles, but, the 
service being not according to his habits, 
he retired after a few years. He was at- 
tached to the British embassy at Vienna, 
and had only left the Austrian capital a 
few months to meet his relatives in Italy. 

May. At St. Helena, Col. Hamelin 
Trelawney, of the Royal Artillery, Gover- 
nor and Commander-in-Chief of that 
island. He entered the Artillery as 2nd 
Lieutenant in1798; became Ist Lieutenant 
in Oct. 1799, Captain Dec. 1805, brevet 
Major Aug. 1819, regimental Lieut.- 
Colonel May 1831, and regimental Colonel 
Nov. 1841. He served in Holland in 


OstfGary. 
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1799, and in the Peninsula and the south 
of France from Nov. 1813 to the end of 
the war in 1814, including the passage of 
the Adour. 

June 3. At sea, on board her Mojesty’s 
ship Vixen, Mr. Edward Ward, R.N.., late 
Paymaster and Purser of her Majesty’s 
ship Styx. 

June 5. At Paris, on her return to Eng- 
land from Rome, Elizabeth, wife of Ford 
Madox Brown, esq., dau. of the late Sa- 
muel Bromley, esq. of Deptford. 

June 7. At Florissant Renens, near 
Lausanne, in Switzerland, Comm. John 
Seager, R.N. He was made Lieutenant 
1799, and Commander 1814. 

June’. At Malta, aged 19, Frederick- 
Annesley, younger son of the late Bishop 
James, of Calcutta. 

June 13. At the villa of Albaro, near 
Genoa, aged 20, Augustine Edouard 
Pierre Louis, elder son of Mons. Pierre 
Edouard Alletz, French Consul in that 
city, and grandson of the late John 
Green, esq., of Hinckley, co. Leic. 

June 18. At Creuznach, on the Rhine, 
Anne, dau. of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. George 
Keppel. 

June 30. At Pau, aged 55, Lucy-Anne, 
wife of the Rev. John Drake, Rector of 
Stourton, Wilts. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS, 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 


From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisrerep from JuNE 27, to JuLy 18, 1846, (4 weeks.) 


Under 15.. 1942 

Males 19182. ‘ ae onones 

Females 1900§° 9 | 6) Soa upwards” "ato 
Age not specified 6 

Births for the above period... ...0ccssse eves coscevvees dame 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, July 21. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Siidet & @ite 416 Gila & 1 & da 
52 10 | 28 2 [23 6 [33 8 [39 4 1376 
PRICE OF HOPS, July 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 57. 2s. to 67. 4s,.—Kent Pockets, 51. 5s. to 97. Ox. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, July 24. 
Hay, 37. 0s. to 47. Os.—Straw, 12, 128. to 1/, 148.—Clover, 47. Os. to 52. 15s. 
‘SMITHFIELD, July 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef. oc concessteccess Od. 
Mutton .eccerseve cece seeedde 4d. 
Veal ..crccseese vevseeveed, Gd. to 49, 6d. 
Pork... .sscoceressveeeeed8s 8d. to 48. 10d. 
COAL MARKET, July 24. 
Walls Ends,from I4s. 3d, to 15s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from 13s. Od. to lds. Od, 
FALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 43s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 43s, Od, 
CANDLES, Tae Od, per doz, Moulds, 9s, 6d, 


Head of Cattle at Market, July 20. 
Beasts............. 2895 Calves 184 
SheepandLambs 32,190 Pigs 160 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From June 26 to July 25, 1846, both inclusive. 
en 98 Therm. | ex ee 
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| Weather. ; Weather. 
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fair, cly. rain) 
do. do. hy. sh. | 
do. do. | 
do. do. 
do.do. hy. sh. I , 94 ido. cloudy 
ido. do. leldy. sl. shrs. 
eldy. nT | é fair, cloudy 
fair, cloudy || j | , 38 |ihy. shrs. fair 
||fine do. do.fa. cly. 
|do.cly.sh. th. || j p fine, cloudy 
2 \|fair, do. do. || icly. fair, sho. 
do. do. | 22 | 6 | 60 | fair, cloudy 
'|slightshowers|| 2 | lfine 
|cons. rn. fair|| 57 | ’ 83 icly. hy. shrs. 
Ney. rain, th, | 67 | 37 20, 02 
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PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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SS | 33 per om. 
Long 


3 per Cent. 
Consols. 
Annuities. 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 


South Sea 
Stock. 
India Bonds 


| ad 
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25pm. | £ 
23 pm. | 10 pm. 
18 pm. 14 pm. 
18pm. | 9 13 pm. 
} | 14 pm. 
—— 20 25 pm. | 15 pm. 
| 25 pm. | 16 pm. 
263 -———— 13 _ 17 pm. 
2614.——— 17 pm. 
| | 14 pm. 
16 pm. 
14 pm. 
263 ————_| 15_11 pm. 
| pm. | 15 pm. 
ae 22 pm, 11 pm. 
15 pm. 
20 27pm. 15 10 pm. 
20 25 pm.' 10 pm. 
261 | 25 pm. 14 pm. 
2623/25 20 pm. 10 pm. 
H 10 pm. 
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] 103 | 14 pm. 
103|—— 105} pm. 15 pm. 
74) 1091 — | 10 pm. 

3 | 103 106% ‘ 14 pm. 
oe ot es | ; 15 pm. 




















ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
6, Bank Chambers, London. 


NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS; 29, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 








